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PREFACE 

The  historians  who  have  written  upon  colonial  adminis- 
tration in  Virginia  have  emphasized  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Bruce,  a  recognized  authority 
in  his  economic  and  social  histories  and  especially  in  his 
more  recent  institutional  history,  has  confined  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  histories  of  the 
whole  colonial  period,  by  Burk  and  by  Campbell,  are  un- 
satisfactory. Doyle,  whose  history  has  been  somewhat 
superseded,  deals  with  the  colonies  in  general  without  giv- 
ing sufficient  attention  to  Virginia.  Osgood's  scholarly 
work  on  the  colonies  is  confined  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
With  the  exception  of  Osgood's  study,  the  history  of  the 
colony  has  been  written  largely  from  a  provincial  stand- 
point, with  special  emphasis  upon  the  colony  itself,  and  with 
too  little  attention  to  the  British  point  of  view.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  period  1690- 1750,  which  marks  the 
middle  period  between  colonization  and  revolution.  This 
period  includes  the  history  of  two  generations  of  men,  who 
evidently  had  no  small  part  in  that  earlier  resistance  to 
royal  authority,  which  finally  culminated  in  open  revolt. 
Political,  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  colony  were 
gradually  undergoing  changes.  This  was  especially  true 
after  about  1690.  To  get  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
period  of  twenty-five  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution we  must,  therefore,  study  the  middle  period  1690- 
1750  as  well  as  the  earlier  period  of  settlement  1607- 1690. 

It  is  thus  readily  seen  that  a  careful  study  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  after  1690  should  furnish  an 
7}  7 
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account  of  a  very  important  and,  in  fact,  not  well  known 
period  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  From  165 1  to  1695 
Parliament  had  passed  certain  navigation  acts,  but  they 
were  not  rigorously  enforced.  After  1695,  however,  when 
England  sought  to  give  systematic  form  to  her  colonial  ad- 
ministration, and  to  apply  strictly  a  commercial  policy,  the 
new  navigation  act  was  made  effective  in  its  application. 
It  was  soon  after  this  date  that  the  permanent  Board  of 
Trade  was  established,  and  also  that  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  formation  of  a  regular  system  of  royal  officials 
in  the  colony.  After  this  date,  and  even  beginning  with 
Culpeper  ( 1682),  the  instructions  to  the  governors  included 
many  matters  of  detail,  showing  the  careful  attention  given 
by  the  home  government  to  affairs  in  the  colony. 

The  wars  with  France  and  Spain  had  no  small  part  in 
influencing  the  attitude  of  England  towards  her  colonies. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  England's  naval  supremacy,  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  the  mother  country  desired  more 
than  ever  before  to  utilize  the  colonies  as  a  source  of  naval 
supplies.  It  was  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this 
middle  period,  1690-1715,  that  there  were  numerous  com- 
plaints against  the  colonies  for  the  violation  of  the  acts  of 
trade.  English  merchants  complained  of  irregularities,  and 
the  colonists  maintained  that  the  demands  of  the  merchants 
were  unjust.  But  during  the  second  part  of  this  middle 
period,  171 5-1 750,  conditions  were  quite  different  from  any 
period  which  preceded.  There  was  no  special  menace  to 
trade  on  the  high  seas,  since  England  was  no  longer  at  war 
with  France  or  Spain,  and  the  number  of  pirates  had  been 
greatly  reduced.  The  Indians  were  not  a  special  trouble 
at  this  time,  and  it  was  after  this  period  that  the  French  and 
Indian  War  occurred.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
(1714),  the  Hanoverians  ascended  the  throne.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  there  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  neglect  of  the 
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colonies,  and  the  abandoning  of  the  attempt  to  apply  quite 
so  rigidly  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation.  Thus  the  colo- 
nies were  allowed,  in  large  measure,  to  administer  their  own 
affairs.  The  legislature  was  permitted  to  increase  its  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  authority  of  the  royal  governor. 
While  there  were,  as  usual  in  the  instructions  to  the  gover- 
nors, clauses  indicating  the  royal  disapproval  of  provincial 
manufactures,  and  the  importance  of  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  acts  of  trade,  and  similar  matters,  the  colony  was, 
however,  in  the  main,  not  seriously  disturbed.  Thus,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  middle  period,  the  colonists  complained  of 
the  oppressive  demands  of  the  home  government,  while  in 
the  second  they  gained  sufficient  self-confidence  to  offer  be- 
tween 1750  and  1775  a  defiant  attitude  to  the  renewal  of 
the  former  oppressive  methods. 

In  order  to  account  in  a  careful  scientific  way  for  the 
Revolution,  a  thorough  study  of  the  actual  administration 
of  the  colony  must  be  made  for  the  period  indicated.  As  it 
is  our  purpose  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  the  colony,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  political 
and  economic  development  from  1624,  when  the  colony  be- 
came royal.  This  does  not  involve  a  repetition  of  the  works 
of  the  authors  who  have  written  on  colonial  administration 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison. 
Valuable  source  material  not  used  by  these  writers  has  been 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  this  study.  Since  there  re- 
main but  twenty-five  years  between  the  end  of  the  middle 
period  and  the  Revolution,  it  has  been  decided  to  include  in 
this  study  the  investigation  for  these  years.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  each  official,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
appointive  power  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  just 
how  far  royal  authority  extended  in  the  governmental  sys- 
tem of  the  colony.  The  chapter  on  the  governor  is  appar- 
ently out  of  proportion  with  the  other  chapters,  but  since 
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the  governor  was  the  highest  representative  of  royal  author- 
ity in  the  colony  and  the  one  upon  whom  the  British  gov- 
ernment depended  for  the  conservation  of  its  policy,  a  study 
of  the  royal  government  of  the  colony  should  give  a  full 
account  of  that  official. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professor 
John  H.  Latane  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor 
Herbert  L.  Osgood  of  Columbia  University,  and  Professor 
Charles  M.  Andrews  of  Yale  University  for  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

P.  S.  F. 
Clinton,  New  York,  July  i,  191& 
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CHAPTER  I 

English  Background 

On  June  26,  1624,  when  the  charter  of  the  colony  was 
annulled,  Virginia  became  a  royal  province.  Alleging  as 
his  justification  the  maladministration  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, but  really  prompted  by  a  selfish  motive  and  with  the 
intent  of  destroying  political  liberalism,  James  I  brought 
the  colony  under  his  control,  and  on  August  26,  1624,  ap- 
pointed Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  already  serving  under  the  Lon- 
don Company,  and  twelve  councillors  to  assume  control  of 
the  government,  subject  to  royal  orders.  There  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  change  from 
the  former  administration  to  that  of  direct  royal  govern- 
ment, although,  with  the  exception  of  permitting  the  call- 
ing of  an  assembly,  it  had  been  rather  severe  and  arbitrary. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  following  this  change  attempts 
were  made  to  restore  the  power  of  the  company,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  governor,  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  General  Assembly,  all  of  which  authorities  were 
opposed  to  a  return  to  a  proprietary  form  of  government.1 

Virginia  continued  as  a  royal  province  from  1624  to 
1775,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  eight  years  1652- 
1660,  covered  by  the  Protectorate.  The  colonists,  under  the 
leadership  of  Berkeley,  did  not  acknowledge  Cromwell  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  commissioners  supported  by  troops 

1  A.  Brown,  The  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  586-9,  601-3,611,641; 
Virginia  Gaseite,  April  21,  1774;  Virginia  Historical  Register,  vol.  i, 
P-  *53;  J.  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  iii, 
pt  i,  p.  146. 
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sent  for  this  purpose.  The  Assembly  declared  that  all  those 
who  defended  the  "  late  traitorous  proceedings  "  in  Eng- 
land should  be  considered  accessories  to  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  that  those  who  questioned  the  rights  of  Charles  II 
in  Virginia  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  treason.  And  even 
when,  in  1650,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  compel 
the  submission  of  the  colony,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
maintain  its  allegiance  to  the  crown.1  Although  the  colony 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  still  the  government  which  was 
established  was  practically  uninfluenced  by  Cromwell  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists.2*  There  were,  however, 
no  attempts,  after  acknowledging  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell,  to  disown  that  allegiance.  This  was  due  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  colony  was  unmolested  by 
Cromwell,  and  that  the  House  of  Burgesses  controlled  the 
appointment  of  the  governor  and  the  Council  and  really 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Although  Virginia 
seemed  to  have  changed  very  quickly  from  stanch  opposi- 
tion to  quiet  submission  to  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  still  the 
people  were  sincerely  loyal  to  the  crown.  No  doubt  the 
unusually  favorable  terms  of  the  surrender,  and  the  fact 
that  Cromwell  left  the  colony  to  administer  its  own  govern- 
ment without  interference  from  England,  accounted  for 
this.  Information  in  regard  to  the  communication  between 
the  colony  and  England  shows  that  the  colony  enjoyed  a 
marked  degree  of  independence.8  Since  the  governors  were 
elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  the  people  were  thus 
permitted  to  control  the  governorship  and  the  other  offices 
of  the  colony,  and  also  enjoyed  free  trade,  it  is  not  strange 

1 W.  W.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i,  p.  559  J  Virginia  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  i,  p.  78. 

8  Hening,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  546;  C.  M.  Andrews,  British  Committees, 
Commissions,  and  Councils  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  1622-1675,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  ser.  xxvi,  nos.  1-3,  p.  37. 

* Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  44-57,  151-158,  290-291. 
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that  there  was  little  opposition  to  Cromwell.1  The  loyalty 
of  the  colony  to  the  crown  was  very  clearly  shown  during 
the  years  immediately  after  the  Restoration  in  i66o.s  This 
very  pronounced  loyalty  continued  until  1673,  when  Charles 
II  granted  the  colony  for  thirty-one  years  to  two  of  his 
favorites,  Arlington  and  Culpeper.  Hie  opposition  of  the 
colonists  to  this  unusual  grant,  and  their  effort  to  have  the 
king  revoke  it  and  thus  to  relieve  them  from  so  arbitrary 
a  system  which  had  been  placed  upon  them  without  their 
consent,  is  the  first  indication  of  a  general  dissatisfaction  as 
to  royal  administration.*  The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
was  followed  in  Virginia  by  a  period  in  which  an  arbitrary 
king,  represented  by  an  equally  arbitrary  governor,  con- 
served the  spirit  of  reaction,  until  conditions  were  such  that 
a  revolution  (Bacon's  Rebellion,  1676)  was  precipitated. 

There  were  from  time  to  time  expressions  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  as  to  their  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the 
home  government,  but  generally  speaking  the  colony  was 
quite  loyal.  Even  so  late  as  1 766,  after  the  Stamp  Act  had 
been  passed,  the  relation  of  Fauquier  to  the  burgesses  and 
their  addresses  to  him  and  the  references  to  the  crown,  in- 
dicate that  the  colony  was  still  loyal.4  The  Virginia  Gazette 
of  June  20,  1766,  gives  what  may  be  taken  as  an  expression 

lWhen  royal  government  was  reestablished,  Berkeley  was  elected 
March  23,  1660,  by  the  Assembly,  but  was  not  commissioned  by  the 
king  until  July  31,  1660. 

'With  the  triumph  of  Parliament  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
many  loyalists  fled  to  Virginia.  This  emigration  continued  during  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  until  the  population  of  the  colony 
was  increased  from  about  fifteen  thousand  to  about  forty  thousand 
in  1670. 

'When  Harvey  was  "thrust  out  of  his  government19  by  the  Council 
m  i$35>  with  the  general  approval  of  the  colonists,  there  was  no  ex- 
pression, so  far  as  ascertained,  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  royal 
administration  although  he  was  reappointed  by  the  long. 

*  Journal  House  of  Burgessts,  1766-1769,  pp.  12, 23,  26, 189. 
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of  the  attitude  of  the  colonists  towards  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  their  relation  to  the 
home  government :  "  The  universal  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion it  gives  that  all  differences  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  are  so  happily  terminated,  was  manifested 
here  by  general  illumination  and  a  ball,  and  elegant  enter- 
tainment at  the  Capitol."  The  governor,  the  Council,  and 
other  representative  men  were  present  and  all  drank  "  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts."  This  action  was  evidently  sincere, 
although  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  strenuously  resisted  in 
the  colony.  An  address  of  the  burgesses  to  Fauquier  ( No- 
vember 12,  1766)  showed  the  attitude  of  the  legislature 
towards  the  British  government  soon  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act : 

We  are  so  convinced  of  an  immediate  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  that  we  cannot  but  wish  that  no  future 
accident  may  ever  interrupt  that  union,  so  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  each  of  them ;  and  as  we  hope  we  have  reason  now  to 
conclude  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (from  the  in- 
stance lately  given  in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
several  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  North  America) 
was  actuated  by  the  true  principles  of  fellow  subjects  with  us, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  grateful  harmony  of  an  indulgent 
parent  and  dutiful  children  may  constantly  subsist  between  us.1 

Even  in  1769,  when  the  burgesses  passed  resolutions  ad- 
vising the  colonists,  on  account  of  the  state  of  trade  and  the 
debts  already  owed  the  British  merchants,  to  be  "  frugal " 
in  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  it  seems  that  this  policy 
was  adopted  to  secure  what  they  considered  just  treatment. 
The  purpose  as  stated  in  the  resolutions  was  that  the  Brit- 
ish merchants  and  manufacturers  would,  "  from  motives 
of  interest,  friendship  and  justice,  endeavor  to  have  the 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1766-1760,  p.  23. 
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grievances  of  the  colonists  removed."  After  the  passage 
of  these  resolutions,  toasts  were  drunk  by  the  burgesses  to 
the  king,  to  the  royal  family,  to  the  governor,  and  to  a 
"  speedy  and  lasting  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,"  which  was  followed  by  another  to  the  "  constitu- 
tional British  liberty  in  America,  and  all  true  patriots,  the 
supporters  thereof."  1  These  resolutions  were  provoked  by 
acts  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  certain  articles. 
There  was  nothing  of  a  revolutionary  motive  in  them,  for 
the  colonists  were  seeking  only  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  did  not  desire  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
the  crown.  The  plan  of  boycotting  British  goods,  with  the 
hope  of  thereby  securing  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment laying  certain  duties  for  revenue,  was  for  a  few 
months  executed.  On  June  22,  1770,  an  association  was 
formed  for  this  purpose  by  certain  members  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  and  some  of  the  merchants,  especially  those  in 
and  around  Williamsburg.  The  resolutions  specifying  the 
grievances  of  the  colonists  and  the  purposes  of  those  who 
were  members  of  the  association  bore  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  signatures  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  the  colony.2  The  opening  paragraph  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  We  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  Virginia,  declaring  our  inviolable  and  unshaken 

fidelity  and  attachment  to  our  gracious  sovereign " 

Within  six  months  the  effort  to  create  interest  in  this  asso- 
ciation throughout  the  colony  had  failed,  thus  showing  the 
desire  of  the  colonists  to  remain  loyal  to  the  crown. 8 
Before  studying  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  Intro.,  pp.  39-43- 

*lbid.t  1770-1772,  Intro.,  pp.  27-30;  Some  of  the  influential  men  were: 
Peyton  Randolph,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Harrison,  John  Blair,  Frandf 
Lightfoot  Lee,  John  Page,  Jr. 

%Ibidmf  p.  31- 
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government  of  the  colony,  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  officials  and  others  in  England  who  exerted  much 
influence  over  those  who  actually  filled  the  offices  in  Vir- 
ginia. From  1624  to  1643  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  other  special  commissions,  appointed  to  super- 
vise colonial  affairs,  were  appointed  out  of  a  desire  for 
more  efficient  imperial  control  From  1643  to  1660  Parlia- 
ment had  general  supervision  of  the  colonies  and  appointed 
the  commissions  of  trade.  Before  1660,  however,  the  colo- 
nies did  not  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  English  affairs,  and 
comparatively  not  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
them.  But  under  Charles  II  there  was  adopted  a  definite 
colonial  policy,  the  pursuance  of  which  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  England's  greatness.1  It  was  the  desire 
that  the  colonies  should  be  considered  as  composed  of  one 
commonwealth,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  king.9 
In  reality,  however,  the  authority  known  as  the  king  in 
council  was  represented  by  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.*  After  1660,  and  to  some  extent  previous 
to  that  date,  the  management  of  trade  and  plantations  was 
placed  in  the  hands,  first  of  special  boards,  and  afterwards 
of  these  committees  of  the  Privy  Council.4  While  the  king, 
who  really  did  not  act  independently  of  the  Council,  left 
colonial  affairs  to  the  Council,  still  he  had  some  part  in  dis- 
posing of  them,  certainly  so  far  as  signing  certain  commis- 
sions and  warrants  was  concerned/    Many  matters  sent  to 

1  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  1613-1680,  pref.,  p.  17. 

*  C.  M.  Andrews,  Colonial  Self -Government,  pp.  22,  23;  J.  A.  Doyle, 
English  Colonies  in  America,  voL  i,  p.  314. 

*  G.  L.  Beer,  The  Origins  of  the  British  Colonial  System,  1578-1660, 
pp.  310-313. 

*  Andrews,  op.  cit,  pp.  22,  23. 

*  The  "  sign  manual "  of  the  king  was  not  as  formal  and  not  as  signi- 
ficant as  the  "  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  ",  which  was  the  final  authentic 
expression  of  the  royal  will."  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  The  Law  and  Custom 
of  the  Constitution,  vol.  ii,  p.  44. 
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him  were,  however,  either  returned  to  the  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  or  forwarded  to  the  special  department  of 
the  government  service  to  which  the  matter  in  question  per- 
tained, such  as  the  admiralty  office,  the  custom  house,  or 
the  treasury.  While  the  king  did  not  in  many  cases  per- 
sonally pass  upon  matters  concerning  the  administration  of 
his  government,  still  he,  through  his  deputies,  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  and  especially  the  secretaries  of  state,  and 
others,  was  administering  his  office.  These  officials  acting 
as  his  secretaries  were  in  law  the  king.1 

In  1675  a  new  standing  committee  of  the  Council  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  members,  who  were  known  as  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  had  general  supervision  of 
colonial  affairs.  In  1688  the  whole  Privy  Council  was  a 
standing  committee  for  trade  and  plantations.3  But  in  1696 
a  separate  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  appointed 
for  colonial  affairs.  The  members  of  this  body  were  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  Lords  of  Trade,  although  the 
name  Board  of  Trade  was  soon  given  to  them.*  While  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  general  supervision  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  colonies,  and  handled  all  correspondence  to 
and  from  them,  subject,  of  course,  to  constant  review  by 
the  king  in  Council,  still  other  British  officials  exercised 
more  authority  in  all  matters  of  any  importance.4     The 

1  The  royal  will  was  expressed  by  an  order  in  Council,  or  by  an  order, 
commission,  or  warrant,  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  sovereign,  or  by 
writs,  letters-patent,  or  other  documents  under  the  great  seal.  (Anson, 
** a, PP- 43-47,  53) 

'Andrews,  Colonial  Self  Government,  p.  26.  E.  R.  Turner,  "The 
Development  of  the  Cabinet,  1688-1760,"  American  Historical  Review, 
vol  xviii,  no.  4,  pp.  760-761,  766;  vol.  xix,  no.  1,  p,  27. 

'Andrews,  British  Committee,  Commissions,  and  Councils  of  Trade 
ad  Plantations,  pp.  112-113. 

'0.  )£  Ltickerson,  American  Colonial  Government,  T606-1765,  pp.  24-26. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Treasury,  1357-1606,  p.  471. 
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lords  of  the  treasury,  for  example,  had  many  matters  deal- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  with  finance  referred  to  them  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and 
others.1  In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  the 
other  British  officials  who  had  much  to  do  with  colonial 
administration,  were  the  receiver-general  of  the  customs, 
the  comptroller-general  of  the  accounts  of  the  customs,  the 
auditor-general  of  the  revenues,  the  attorney-  and  solicitor- 
general,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

The  receiver-general  of  the  customs,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, received  the  customs  duties.  In  addition  to  the 
accounts  of  the  customs  in  English  ports,  the  accounts  of 
the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  the  colonies  were  rendered 
to  him  and  the  lists  of  the  salaries  paid  them  were  regularly 
recorded  by  him.1  The  comptroller-general  of  the  accounts 
of  the  customs  certified  to  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of 
the  customs  to  the  receiver-general  of  the  customs.  In  the 
declaration  of  the  accounts  of  the  duties  collected  in  the 
colonies  made  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  customs,  it  was 

1  Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  1557-^696,  PP-  203,  231,  426;  1708-1714,  pp.  94,  544; 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxv,  p.  155.  For  example:  A 
petition  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  for  leave  to  erect  a  school 
and  college ;  a  memorial  of  merchants  trading  in  Virginia  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  in  bulk ;  certain  laws  passed  in  Virginia  relating 
to  revenue  duties  and  manufactures;  the  loss  of  a  merchant  ship  and 
the  request  of  the  owners  for  relief  from  port  duties  on  it;  a  request  of 
certain  merchants  for  convoy  of  ships  to  accompany  their  vessels;  the 
examination  of  revenue  accounts,  and  request  of  the  governor  for 
special  compensation.  Cal  St.  P.  Treas.,  i557-i6o6>  PP-  205,  226,  268; 
1702-1707,  pp.  305,  348,  483.  A  striking  example  of  Ac  variety  of 
matters  considered  by  them  was  that  of  a  sheriff  in  Virginia,  who  was 
granted  by  them  £300  out  of  the  quit  rents  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  house,  which  was  burned  by  one  unfavorable  to  his  action  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  discharging  his  duty.  Cal  St.  P.  Treas.  Books 
and  Papers,  1720-1730,  nos.  367,  390. 

*  Audit  Office,  Declared  Accounts,  Customs,  Bundles,  800-821,  Rolls, 
1033-1070. 
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stated  that  this  was  done  "  as  by  the  certificate "  of  the 
comptroller-general  of  these  accounts.1 

The  system  of  auditing  the  revenues  of  the  colonies  was 
further  improved  by  the  appointment  of  an  auditor-general 
in  addition  to  the  officials  mentioned.  The  first  appointee 
was  William  Blathwayt  (1680),  and  to  him  were  referred 
all  accounts  of  the  revenues,  prizes,  fines,  escheats,  and  peti- 
tions sent  to  the  treasury  that  concerned  the  finances  of  the 
colonies.  Not  only  the  accounts  of  the  usual  royal  revenues 
sent  to  England,  or  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  also  the  accounts  of  the  duties  on  liquors  and 
slaves,  and  the  one  penny  a  pound  on  tobacco,  which  were 
provincial  revenues,  were  sent  to  him.  All  colonial  accounts 
were  presented,  after  examination  by  him,  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  accounts  and  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.9 
He  was  commissioned  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,1 and  received  an  annual  salary  of  £500  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  colonies,  of  which  amount  Virginia  paid 
£100,  and  later  £150,  as  specified  by  the  lords  of  the  treas- 
ury.4 He  was  paid,  as  most  of  the  more  important  officers 
of  the  colony,  out  of  the  revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogs* 
head  export  duty  on  tobacco,  upon  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
governor  on  the  receiver-general.5     He  reported  regularly 

1  Audit  OMce,  op.  cit. 

'William  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  7,  8,  70,  717;  vol.  ii,  pp.  115, 
225,  245;  voL  iii,  p.  76;  Col.  St  P.  Treas.  1714-1719,  no.  387;  1708-1714, 
p.  578;  Col.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books,  i742'*745,  p.  86. 

•  Blathwayt's,  op.  cit,  vol.  i,  pp.  2,  5;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog., 
▼ot  iv,  p.  43. 

'Barhadoes  paid  &50,  Jamaica  £150,  Leeward  Islands  £100.  Va.  Hist. 
Reg.,  voL  ii,  p.  182;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  iii,  p.  122;  Blathwayt's 
Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  8,  49;  Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS,  British 
Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  206,  p.  249. 

1  Journal  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  MS.,  1608-1703,  p.  43 ;  Blathwayt's 
Journal,  voL  i,  p.  43- 
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every  six  months  on  the  condition  of  the  colonies  to  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  and  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
as  he  received  the  accounts  from  the  colonies,  and  sent  to 
the  king  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury  all  warrants  and  re- 
quests received  from  the  colonies  involving  expenditures.1 
The  petition  of  Micajah  Perry,  an  English  merchant,  on 
behalf  of  William  Byrd,  receiver-general  of  Virginia,  for 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  charged  for  his  services,  was 
sent  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  Blathwayt  for  his  ap- 
proval. The  warrant  of  the  queen  to  the  governor  (  Nichol- 
son), authorizing  him  to  issue  an  order  on  the  receiver- 
general  to  pay  out  of  the  quit  rents  £300  to  Edmund  Jen- 
nings for  revising  the  laws  of  the  colony,  was  endorsed  by 
Blathwayt.2  He  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  deputy  auditors  in  each  colony,  and  was 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  sus- 
pending or  removing  them.* 

To  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general,4  who  were  legal 
advisers  of  the  king,  were  referred  the  laws  enacted  in  the 
colonies  for  their  opinion  on  them.  They  also  drafted  the 
commissions  and  instructions  which  were  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernors, and  to  certain  other  officials,  passed  on  the  legal 
points  involved  in  the  proposals  and  suggestions  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  in  the  cases  appealed  from  the  colonies,  and  had 
general  supervision  of  the  judicial  system  in  the  colonies.5 

1Cal.  St  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  i73*-*734,  p.  S&l  Cal  St.  P. 
Treas.  Papers,  1714-1719,  pp.  66,  135;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS,, 
i705~*7*i>  P.  62. 

*  Blathwayfs  Journal,  vol  ii,  pp.  295,  541. 

9  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  11;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  26; 
Va.  Hist  Reg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  18a. 

4  They  were  two  persons  who  usually  acted  together. 

•  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.,  vol  ii,  uos.  320,  1282;  Colonial  Office  Papers, 
cL  5,  vol.  clix,  p.  160;  vol.  cxc,  pp.  46,  55;  vol.  ccx,  p.  187;  cL  324,  voL 
vii,  pp.  50, 132,  277.    Cited  as  C.  O.    Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 
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The  detailed  matters  examined  by  them  may  be  inferred 
when  such  as  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  a  dispute  between  the 
importers  of  rum  and  a  naval  officer  in  Virginia  as  to  cer- 
tain fines  imposed  by  a  county  court,  and  the  guardianship 
of  certain  children  in  Virginia,  were  referred  to  them.1 
The  governor  of  Virginia  held,  as  vice-admiral,  his  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
of  Great  Britain.  Matters  pertaining  to  guard  ships  and 
convoys  were  referred  to  the  admiralty  office,  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  court  in  the 
colony  were  submitted  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  for 
their  approval,  and  their  names  were  kept  on  record  in  that 
office.* 

Virginia  was  only  one  of  the  colonies  in  the  British  colo- 
nial system  and  was  considered  in  all  matters  subject  to 
imperial  control.  The  British  government,  through  its  vari- 
ous organs,  such  as  Parliament,  the  courts,  the  executive, 
from  the  king  to  the  several  boards  and  committees,  main- 
tained this  imperial  control  over  the  colonies  as  well  as  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  realm.  It  is  significant  that 
the  colonies  were  thus  considered  as  frontier  provinces  of 
the  empire  and  that  the  same  governmental  machinery  oper- 
ated upon  them  as  upon  England  itself.  In  order  to  expe- 
dite business,  as  the  colonies  developed,  additional  officials 
and  committees  were  appointed,  but  these  were  not  to  act 
independently  as  if  colonial  affairs  were  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  long-established  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  were  to  report  regularly  to  these  departments. ' 

1  Journal  Council  of  Virginia,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  119;  1721-1734,  pp. 
217,  281,  282;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii,  p.  325;  vol.  iv,  pp.  133, 
a<8;  vol  vi,  p.  224;  vol.  xii,  p.  307;  vol.  xix,  p.  424;  vol.  xvi,  p.  194; 
▼oL  xxxvi,  p.  4. 

tSomsbury  Papers,  1601-1607,  p.  292. 

•H.  L.  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  17th  Century,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  12,  2a 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  the  distance  of  the  colonies  from 
England  made  it  impossible  to  bring  them  as  fully  under 
the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  government  as  England 
itself.1  The  organs  of  the  British  government  did  not, 
therefore,  extend  their  operations  as  completely  into  the 
local  affairs  of  the  colonies  as  into  those  of  England,  al- 
though many  of  the  matters  of  colonial  administration  were 
regularly  referred  to  the  home  government 

As  stated  above,  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  ap- 
in  1696,  served  as  a  clearing-house  for  colonial 
In  addition  to  handling  the  correspondence  which 
passed  to  and  from  the  colonies,  this  Board  had  the  power 
of  recommending  to  the  king  in  council  persons  to  fill  the 
more  important  offices  in  the  colonies,  to  examine  the  laws 
passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures  and  to  recommend  to  the 
king  in  council  those  which  should  be  confirmed  and  those 
which  should  be  vetoed.  To  summarize  the  various  duties 
of  this  Board  it  may  be  stated  that  its  jurisdiction  included 
the  administration  of  the  continental  American  colonies, 
and  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  the  receiving  of 
requests  and  complaints  from  English  trading  companies 
and  merchants,  and  the  consideration  of  the  trade  which 
England  carried  on  with  various  other  countries.  This  in- 
dicates the  very  arduous  task  imposed  upon  the  Board  re- 
quiring much  time  and  labor.  The  {dan  was  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should,  after  the  necessary  investigation,  make  its 
recommendations  to  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  acted  as  a  board  of  review  and  court  of  appeal,  and 
that  the  Privy  Council  meeting  with  the  king  should  take 
final  action  on  all  matters  of  importance.  Certain  kinds  of 
business  were  sent  directly  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  but 
the  Board  was  informed  as  to  the  disposition  by  the  secre- 

1  Osgood,  op.  tit.,  voL  iii,  pp.  8-xi. 
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taries  of  state  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  colonies.  The 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  were,  as  has  been  stated,  consulted 
by  the  Board  from  time  to  time  regarding  colonial  matters 
concerning  their  respective  departments.  The  Bishop  of 
London  was  ex-oMcio  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as 
he  exercised  jurisdiction  over  church  affairs  in  the  colonies. 

With  such  a  system  of  diffused  responsibility,  prompt 
and  effective  administration  was  practically  impossible. 
Even  when  the  Board  of  Trade  was  composed  of  efficient 
men,  there  was  constant  delay  in  referring  colonial  matters 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  government  service  con- 
cerned, for,  as  already  stated,  there  was  no  governmental 
machinery  expressly  for  the  colonies.  The  correspondence 
of  the  governors,  various  requests  and  reports  made  by 
them,  the  action  upon  colonial  laws,  and  upon  cases  ap- 
pealed from  the  colonial  courts  were  very  slowly  consid- 
ered.1 This  was  in  some  cases  due  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  themselves,  but,  when  the  various  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  officials,  involving  the 
attention  not  only  to  the  affairs  of  the  American  colonies 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  but  also  to  the  matters  per- 
taining to  the  interest  of  England  itself  and  the  whole 
British  Empire,  are  considered,  this  delay  can  be  under- 
stood. 

From  1696  to  1714  the  Board  of  Trade  was  efficient,  but 
from  1 71 4  to  1748  its  inefficiency  was  marked,  and  this  was 
due  to  the  personnel,  which  changed  with  the  ministry,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  business  of  the  Board  was 

1  Eight  letters  from  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia  bearing  dates 
from  December  13,  1713,  to  November  26,  1715,  were  still  unanswered  by 
the  Board  in  December  1715.  A  little  later  (June  1,  1716),  there  were 
fifteen  letters  from  Spotswood  to  the  Board  (Dated  from  June  2,  1713, 
to  January  16,  1716)  which  were  then  considered  and  answered  at  one 
time.    C.  O.  5,  13^4,  PP.  236,  37& 
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transferred  to  the  secretaries  of  state.  With  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  as  president  in  1748,  the  Board 
became  very  efficient  as  he  was  very  energetic  and  insisted 
on  making  the  Board  an  important  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment service.1  From  1761,  when  he  resigned,  until  1765 
the  men  who  served  as  presidents  of  the  Board  were  largely 
influenced  by  party  politics,  and  changes  in  the  ministry 
meant  that  the  personnel  of  the  Board  would  be  affected.2 
The  most  important  business  was  then  transferred  to  the 
secretaries  of  state.  The  Board  was  thus  deprived  of  its 
former  influence  and  its  president,  Hillsborough,  was  made 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (1768).  The  Board 
thus  ceased  to  be  of  any  real  force  in  the  administration  of 
the  colonies,  although  it  was  not  discontinued  until  near 
the  dose  of  the  Revolution  (1782).  As  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  Hillsborough  emphasized  very  strongly  the 
royal  prerogative  and  sought  by  a  somewhat  aggressive 
policy  to  apply  with  vigor  rather  repressive  measures  to  the 
colonies.* 

That  much  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  British 
officials  in  England  in  making  colonial  appointments  may  be 
readily  inferred.  Among  those  who  thus  wielded  influence 
over  colonial  affairs  were  the  merchants  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  with  Virginia.4    A  striking  example  of 

1  Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,  p.  26.  Dickerson,  American 
Colonial  Government,  1606-1765,  pp.  31,  34,  37,  39. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  59-60.  From  1696  to  1765  there  were  ninety-five  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board,  with  the  tenure  for  this  period,  averaging  about 
five  years  for  each  appointee.  One  member,  Martin  Bladen,  served 
twenty-nine  years.  Long  tenure  did  not  necessarily  mean  efficiency.  A 
change  in  the  ministry  often  involved  the  removal  of  an  active,  in- 
fluential man  of  the  opposite  party. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  54-57- 

4  An  example  of  men  in  Virginia  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  men  of 
affairs  and  influence  in  London  was  that  of  William  Byrd,  who  wrote 
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the  part  played  by  the  merchants  in  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cials in  the  colony  is  furnished  by  a  letter  from  William 
Beverley  to  Charles  Smith,  a  London  merchant,  under  date 
of  March   10,  1741,  regarding  the  office  of  secretary  of 
Virginia :  "  I  beg  the  favor  of  you,"  he  said,  "  to  make  a 
purchase  of  it  for  me.    Mr.  Carter  gave  1 500  guineas  for 
it,  and  I  would  give  £2000,  which  is  what  I  have  heard 
others  have  ordered  to  be  given  for  it,  but  rather  than  miss, 
I  desire  you  will  give  something  more  for  the  said  com- 
mission." *   In  the  correspondence  of  the  agent  of  the  colony 
there  occurs  an  interesting  example  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  securing  certain  appointments.    In  a  letter  of  April  18, 
171 1,  Blackiston,  agent  of  Virginia,  stated  to  Philip  Lud- 
well  regarding  the  office  of  auditor  that  Micajah  Perry,  a 
London  merchant,  had  conferred  with  him  on  this  matter 
and  they  had  decided  not  to  require  him  to  pay  £200. 

I  told  him  [said  Blackiston],  I  did  not  doubt  but  we  should 
work  it  for  you  on  better  terms,  for  Mr.  Blathwayt  has  for  a 
little  piece  of  friendship  I  have  done  assured  me  he  would  be 
ready  to  do  any  service  he  could.  I  must  do  him  justice,  he 
told  me  frankly  that  if  I  inclined  to  prefer  you  before  any  other 
friend  or  was  preengaged  to  you,  that  you  should  have  it  upon 
terms  of  allowing  two  and  a  half  percent,  which  I  suppose  is 
one  moiety.2 

Ludwell's  commission  was  ordered  by  Blathwayt,  the  audi- 
tor-general, to  be  made  out  and  sent  to  Micajah  Perry, 
who  forwarded  it  to  Ludwell,  then  in  Virginia. 

to  Sir  diaries  Wager,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  for 
aim  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  customs  for  the  southern  district 
of  America.  J.  S.  Bassett,  ed.,  The  Writings  of  Colonel  William 
Brd,  p.  86. 

1  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  vol  iii,  p.  229,    He  did  not 
succeed  in  securing  the  appointment. 

*  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  voL  iv,  pp.  I5i  16,  20. 
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The  policy  adopted  by  Charles  II  in  regard  to  the  colonies 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  merchants  of  London,  who 
desired  the  co-operation  of  the  government  in  their  plans 
to  profit  by  trade  with  America.  Martin  Noell  and  Thomas 
Povey,  two  wealthy  and  influential  London  dealers,  con- 
trolled a  group  who  about  1660  and  later  endeavored  to 
monopolize  the  trade  with  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  exerted  no  small  influence  over  colonial  affairs.1  Mer- 
chants were  frequently  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  had  much  power,  not  only  in  regard 
to  appointments,  but  also  as  to  many  matters  of  concern  to 
the  colony.1  In  1752  they  objected  to  the  proposed  light- 
house at  Cape  Henry,  on  account  of  the  tax  on  ships  which 
would  be  levied  to  pay  for  it.  The  act  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly for  this  purpose  was  repealed  by  order  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  not  until  1772  that  the  lighthouse  was  estab- 
lished.* Since  certain  dealers  shipped  liquor  and  slaves  to 
the  colony,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  petition  the 
Board  of  Trade  against  the  duties  imposed  in  Virginia  on 
these  imports.4  The  influence  of  the  merchants  was  recog- 
nized by  certain  men  in  the  colony  who  desired  endorse- 
ment by  them  of  their  petitions  to  the  Board  of  Trade,* 
By  means  of  bills  of  exchange  on  London  merchants  the 
governor  paid  the  solicitor  of  Virginia  affairs  in  London, 
and  discharged  other  public  and  private  obligations.6 

Micajah  Perry,  another  London  merchant,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  influence  which  the  English  traders  exerted 

1  Andrews,  British  Committees,  Commissions,  and  Councils  of  Trod* 
and  Plantations,  pp.  49-55. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  voL  xix,  pp.  277,  394;  vol  xxx,  pp.  356,  468L 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  lxvii,  p.  3;  vol  lxviii,  p.  190;  Hening,  voL  viii,  p.  539. 
4  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  2. 

*  Ibid.,  vol  xlii,  p.  73. 

*  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  252;  voL  ii,  pp.  50,  277. 
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in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  He  was  at  one  time  solicitor 
of  affairs  for  Virginia  and  Maryland.1  Later,  when  not 
serving  in  this  capacity,  he  was  instructed  by  the  receiver- 
general,  upon  an  order  of  the  Council,  to  reimburse  the 
solicitor  of  Virginia  affairs  for  expenditures  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  colony,  and  to  "  advance,  from  time  to  time, 
what  he  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  for  in  his  nego- 
tiations." *  He  recommended  prospective  councillors  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  frequently  summoned  by 
that  body  to  give  his  opinion  on  laws  of  Virginia  affecting 
trade.  He  furnished  the  colony  with  certain  stores,  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  of  the  prize  office  the  request 
of  the  agent  of  prizes  in  Virginia  for  special  compensation, 
and  for  service  rendered  the  colony  was  paid  in  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  by  the  governor.8  He  was  on  the  bond  of 
William  Byrd,  the  receiver-general,  for  £10,000,  and  later 
on  that  of  another  receiver-general,  John  Grymes,  for 
£6ooo.4  He  used  his  influence  with  the  auditor-general  of 
the  revenues  to  have  Philip  Ludwell  appointed  auditor  of 
Virginia.8  He  and  his  brother  Richard  offered  a  petition 
in  behalf  of  William  Byrd,  the  receiver-general,  for  the  re- 
newal of  his  appointment.6  He  kept  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  William  Byrd,  on  certain  occasions  paid  money 
into  the  exchequer  on  instructions  from  him,7  and  once 

lCaL  St  P.  Col,  1696-1697,  no.  1157;  1701,  nos.  184,  766. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MB.,  1705-1721,  p.  117. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xii,  p.  147;  Cal.  St  P.  Col,  1699,  no. 
1050;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  232. 

*CaL  St  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1729-1730,  no.  666;  Blathwayfs 
Journal,  voL  ii,  p.  36b;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  app., 
P- 54. 

%Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  iv,  pp.  15,  16,  20. 

%Cal  St  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1714-1719,  p.  91. 

7/tt£,  1708-1714,  p.  151. 
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petitioned  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  an  increase  of 
Byrd's  salary  from  four  to  five  per  cent1  In  1705  the  re- 
ceiver-general, by  order  of  Council,  remitted  to  Micajah 
Perry  and  Company  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £1669,  which 
was  the  amount  of  the  quit-rents  for  1704.2  He  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  merchant  in  York  County,  Virginia, 
and  a  nephew  who  was  a  merchant  in  Charles  City  County.* 
His  interest  in  colonial  affairs  was  not  confined  to  Virginia, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  furnished  the  colony  of  New  York 
with  £8ooo.4  That  he  had  much  influence  with  British 
officials,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  is  thus  quite  apparent. 

Certain  merchants  occupied  in  some  instances  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  governor  and  the  British 
authorities.  Regarding  supplies  of  various  kinds  furnished 
by  Dinwiddie  to  the  military  company  ordered  to  Virginia 
by  the  British  government,  Dinwiddie  wrote  to  Messrs.  J. 
and  C.  Hanbury,  London  merchants,  as  follows :  "  I  must 
beg  you  to  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  secretary 
of  war,  to  qualify  me  to  draw  for  reimbursement."  5  The 
next  year,  1755,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  said : 
"  Agreeable  and  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands,  I 
have  transmitted  my  warrant  to  the  paymaster  general  of 
the  army,  for  £2000,  payable  to  Mr.  J.  Hanbury,  from  the 
revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  tobacco." 6    On 

1  Blathwayf  s  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  541. 

*  V*.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  73. 

•  W.  and  M.  Col.  Quart,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  264,  265. 
*Cal.  St  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1708-1714*  P.  151- 

*  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  i,  pp.  252,  337;  vol.  ii,  p.  271.  He  was  re- 
imbursed out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  revenue  the  £1040  which 
he  had  expended. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  50. 
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other  occasions  the  same  merchant  transacted  business  for 
Dinwiddie.  The  following  incident  will  help  to  show  the 
several  governmental  services  rendered.  In  1754  Dinwid- 
die wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty :  "  I 
desire  you  will  send  me  thirty  passes,  and  Mr.  John  Han- 
bury  will  pay  you  for  those  you  last  sent  me."  x  A  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Grenville,  the  proprietor  of  North  Carolina, 
regarding  a  sum  of  money  forwarded  to  him  by  his  agent 
in  North  Carolina  through  Dinwiddie,  makes  this  state- 
ment :  "  I  enclose  your  lordship  my  own  draft  on  Messrs. 
J.  and  C  Hanbury  for  £429."  2 

The  British  government  thus  recognized  the  important 
part  which  the  merchants  had  in  the  development  of  the 
colonial  trade,  and  also  in  the  actual  administration  of 
affairs.  A  striking  example  of  the  encouragement  given  by 
it  to  these  men  is  shown  in  the  clause  in  the  instructions  to 
the  governors  of  Virginia  from  Culpeper  (1682)  to  Dun- 
more  (1771)  directing  them  to  render  assistance  to  mer- 
chants, and  especially  to  the  Royal  African  Company  of 
England.  This  company  was  encouraged  by  the  British 
government  to  furnish  regularly  a  supply  of  "  merchantable 
negroes  "  to  Virginia,  at  "  moderate  rates."  The  king's 
dividend  in  this  company  was  £322  10s.  a  year.8  The  gov- 
ernor was  ordered  to  prevent  any  trading  between  Virginia 
agd  the  part  of  Africa  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  105. 

*lbidn  p.  136. 

*  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  no.  10119,  f.  216.  This  was  for  the 
period  1685-1689.  The  dividend  was  no  doubt  continued.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1672,  and  had  a  monopoly  until  1697  when 
this  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  colonies.  The  mismanagement  of 
the  company  led  to  its  dissolution  in  1747,  and  in  1750  there  was  organ- 
ized the  Company  of  Merchants  Trading  to  Africa.  C.  M.  Andrews, 
"Anglo-French  Commercial  Rivalry,  1700-1750,"  American  Historical 
Review,  vol.  xx,  no.  3.  P-  554- 
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pany,    and    to   report   annually   the   number   of    negroes 
brought  in. 

The  British  government  further  endeavored  to  protect 
this  and  other  companies  by  a  special  clause  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  governor  (Earl  of  Albemarle)  in  1738,  regard- 
ing the  courts  of  the  colony.  It  stated  that  owing  to  the 
frequent  adjournment  of  the  courts,  the  Royal  African 
Company  and  others  were  prevented  from  recovering  debts 
due  them.  The  governor  was  to  see  that  this  irregularity 
was  not  repeated,  and  also  to  refuse  to  give  his  assent  to  any 
act  of  Assembly  imposing  a  duty  on  negroes  imported  into 
the  colony,  to  the  "  great  discouragement  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa."  *  Notwithstanding  the  unquestionable 
support  of  the  Royal  African  Company  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment this  instruction  was  not  strictly  executed,  for  the 
British  government  approved  certain  acts  for  this  purpose. 
The  preamble  of  these  acts,  however,  specified  that  the  duty 
was  for  "lessening  the  levy  by  poll,"  for  "building  the 
capitol,"  for  paying  the  debt  incurred  by  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  for  "  other  public  charges."  The  revenue 
from  this  duty  was  thus  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
government,  which  fact  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  British  authorities.  The  real  motive  of  the 
colonists  in  laying  a  duty  on  slaves  was  to  prevent  the  in- 
creasing importation  of  them.  In  addition,  as  late  as  1772 
the  burgesses  requested  the  king  that  for  the  good  of  the 
colony  the  slave  trade,  long  considered  a  "  trade  of  great 
inhumanity,"  might  be  abolished.  They  referred  to  the 
merchants  as  follows : 

We  are  sensible  that  some  of  your  majesty's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  may  reap  emoluments  from  this  sort  of  traffic,  but  when 

1 C.  0.  5,  *95,  P-  249. 
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we  consider  that  it  greatly  retards  the  settlement  of  the  colonies 
with  more  useful  inhabitants,  and  may  in  time  have  the  most 
destructive  influence,  we  presume  to  hope  that  the  interest  of 
die  few  will  be  disregarded  when  placed  in  competition  with 
the  security  and  happiness  of  such  numbers.1 

In  the  seventeenth  century  very  few  ships  were  owned 
by  the  colonists.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  number  had  gradually  increased,  but  even  then  the 
British-owned  vessels  far  exceeded  those  owned  by  the 
colonists.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  then  surveyor-general  of  the 
customs  for  the  southern  district  of  America,  in  his  report 
on  Virginia  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  said  that  in  1743  there  were  fifty  ships 
owned  by  Virginians  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  British  ships 
trading  in  the  colony.  To  encourage  the  colonists  in  own- 
ing ships  the  Assembly  exempted  them  from  castle  duties — 
later  known  as  port  duties — the  two  shillings  a  hogshead  on 
tobacco  exported,  the  duty  on  liquors  for  a  brief  period, 
and  half  of  the  naval  officers'  and  collectors'  fees.2  The 
British  merchants  maintained  that  this  was  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination, as  they  were  required  to  pay  duties  and  fees 
from  which  the  colonists  were  relieved.  The  exemptions 
from  the  port  duty  and  the  duty  of  two  shillings  a  hogs- 
head are  not  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  Assembly  after  1710, 
and  that  from  half  the  naval  officers'  and  collectors'  fees, 
after  1748.  The  act  providing  for  the  exemption  from  the 
duty  cm  liquors  was  repealed  in  1731.  The  British  author- 
ities, yielding  to  the  desire  of  the  traders,  disallowed  cer- 
tain acts  which  contained  these  exemptions.8 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1770-1772,  p.  283. 

'Hening,  vol  i,  pp.  402,  556;  vol  ii,  pp.  134,  272;  voL  iii,  pp.  23,  88, 
347. 3»  494;  voL  vi,  p.  97. 

•C.  O.  5,  5,  ff.  61-62,  200-203;  324,  12,  p.  IS3J  Journal  House  of 
Burgesses,  17x0-1712,  p.  281. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  merchants  were 
conserved  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists,  who  from  time 
to  time  endeavored  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony. 
The  merchants  opposed  any  plan  of  the  colonists  that  would 
render  them  less  dependent  upon  commercial  intercourse 
with  England.  The  Board  of  Trade,  reporting  to  Parlia- 
ment a  letter  from  Governor  Gooch  of  Virginia  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1732-3,  said  that 

Major  Gooch  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  5th  last,  informed  us  that 
there  is,  now,  no  act  subsisting  in  that  province,  which  can, 
in  any  sense,  be  said  to  affect  the  British  trade.  That  since 
the  last  returns  to  us  upon  this  subject,  there  hath  been  one 
potters'  work  set  up  in  Virginia,  for  coarse  earthenware,  but 
that  this  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  he  believes  it  has 
occasioned  little  or  no  diminution  of  the  earthenware  that  used 
to  be  imported.  That  they  have  now  four  iron  works  in  that 
colony,  employed  in  running  pig  iron  only,  which  is  afterwards 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  forged  and  manufactured.1 

Many  of  the  problems  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  colo- 
nists were  due  to  the  selfish  plans  of  the  English  merchants. 
When  the  merchants  endeavored  temporarily  to  check  the 
production  of  tobacco,  this  policy  was  inspired  by  a  desire 
to  prevent  further  shipments  from  the  colony  until  the 
supply  on  hand  could  be  disposed  of.  While  thus  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  tobacco  the  merchants  were  conserving 
their  own  interests  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  colo- 
nists. Even  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  deprived  the  colonists  of  their  chief  medium  of  ex- 
change. Since  the  English  merchants  had  control  of  the 
tobacco  shipped  f rom  the  colony  and  could  therefore  regu- 
late the  price,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  they  pur- 
posely lowered  the  price  to  be  paid  the  colonists  and  then 

1 C.  O.  5,  5,  f •  2- 
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so  monopolized  the  English  market  as  to  make  a  large 
profit  Such  schemes  so  enraged  certain  of  the  colonists 
near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  de- 
stroyed their  tobacco  rather  than  submit  to  the  dictatorial 
policy  of  the  merchants.1 

That  the  merchants  occupied  a  position  of  much  influ- 
ence is  quite  apparent,  and  that  they  often  used  this  in- 
fluence in  their  own  interest  to  so  marked  a  degree  as  to 
provoke  the  colonists  is  clearly  shown  by  the  remonstrances 
against  them.  There  was  more  or  less  complaint  during 
the  period  from  1700  to  1775;  in  fact,  the  dissatisfaction 
dated  back  to  1660.  The  protest  against  the  oppressive 
demands  of  the  merchants  in  1732  resulted  in  the  petition 
known  as  "  The  Case  of  the  Planters  of  Tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia," which  was  sent  to  the  British  government  by  a 
special  agent.  This  was  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly,  and 
was  approved  by  Governor  Gooch ; a  it  complained  of  the 
British  merchants,  who  had  added  to  the  already  heavy 
transportation  and  customs  duties  other  demands  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  planters  to  make  a  profit.  This 
petition  was  not  answered  favorably.  Gooch,  writing 
(August  12,  1732)  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  stated  that 
the  colonists  were  desirous  of  paying  the  customs  duties 
while  the  British  merchants  not  only  subjected  them  to 
many  hardships  but  also  defrauded  the  revenues.  He  said 
that  Sir  John  Randolph  had  been 

sent  over  by  our  General  Assembly  with  their  address  to  his 
majesty,  their  petition  to  Parliament,  and  a  letter  from  them 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  to  solicit,  with  the  consent  of  the 
ministry,  for  relief  from  many  hardships  the  people  here  com- 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  299-423. 

'Gooch  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  July  20, 1752,  commended 
Sir  John  Randolph,  the  special  agent  of  the  Assembly. 
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plain  of,  occasioned  by  unfair  traders,  who  land  their  tobacco 
without  paying  the  customs,  and  they  humbly  propose  to  have  it 
put  under  an  excise  or  into  any  method,  whereby  the  frauds 
may  be  prevented  and  the  king's  duty  secured.1 

Even  Gooch,  one  of  the  most  successful  governors,  not 
only  failed  in  his  effort  to  protect  the  colonists  against  the 
merchants,  but  also  incurred  their  especial  dislike. 

The  merchants  interested  in  the  British  sugar  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  their  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(October  18,  1750),  were  very  insistent  in  their  purpose  to 
prevent  the  colonists  in  America  from  trading  with  any 
other  sugar  colonies.  They  urged  that  this  "  destructive 
trade  "  should  be  discontinued  and  that  the  colonists  should 
be  "  prohibited  by  act  of  Parliament  from  receiving  or 
taking  any  sugar,  nun  or  molasses  from  any  foreign  sugar 
settlements  on  any  pretense  whatsoever  under  the  penalty 
of  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo/'  Ships  of  war  were  to 
be  stationed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies 
to  seize  and  to  make  a  prize  of  any  merchant  vessel  that  dis- 
regarded this  provision.2  This  was  evidently  a  request  not 
only  to  make  more  effective  the  act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1 733  and  in  effect  from  that  time,  as  shown  by  the  account 
of  the  duties  collected  and  the  prizes  taken,  as  rendered  by 
the  comptroller-general  of  the  accounts  of  the  customs  in 
1750,  but  to  have  another  act  passed  prohibiting  this  trade 
even  if  the  duties  were  paid.  The  imposition  of  the  duties 
in  1733  were  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  trade  with 
the  French  and  other  foreign  sugar  colonies.  The  account 
of  the  duties  collected  and  the  prizes  taken  from  1733  to 
1750  shows  that  the  colonists  in  Virginia,  although  desir- 
ous of  continuing  this  trade,  did  not  engage  in  it  as  exten- 

1  Fulham,  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  137. 
*  C  0.  5.  38,  p.  <567i  app.  nos.  3.  5,  6. 
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sivdy  as  some  other  colonies.1  The  colonies  could  not 
afford  to  sacrifice  their  prosperity  to  that  of  England  by 
submitting  to  the  commercial  restrictions  which  were  placed 
upon  them  by  the  British  government. 

The  action  of  the  merchants  somewhat  later  in  regard  to 
the  paper  money  of  the  colony  served  to  antagonize  the 
colonists  still  further.  On  May  19,  1763,  Governor  Fau- 
quier in  a  speech  to  the  Assembly  referred  to  a  special  in- 
struction recently  received  and  communicated  to  that  body 
regarding  the  payment  in  sterling  coin  of  debts  owed  to 
British  merchants.  This  instruction  had  not  been  obeyed, 
and  upon  a  renewal  of  the  complaint  of  the  merchants  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  governor  had  been  again  informed 
of  the  endorsement  of  the  claim  of  the  merchants,  and 
copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  regarding  this  matter 
had  been  sent  to  him. 

In  laying  these  resolutions  before  the  Assembly,  the  gov- 
ernor said: 

I  have  never  yet  deceived  you,  and  I  will  not  now  attempt  it ; 

Accounts  of  duties  collected  and  prizes  taken : 

Duties  Prises 

£         s.  d.  £  s.      d. 

Bahama  Islands 777  3  2Va  1879  18  5 

South  Carolina  671  18  i#  3P73  3  x 

North  Carolina —  529  4  2 

Virginia 61  5  3#  587  7  9 

Maryland 63  15  —  — 

Pennsylvania 600  6  10  144  11  9 

New  Jersey 45  16  6                     —  — 

New  York 2002  12  —  — 

Connecticut —  98  11  3 

Massachusetts 1043  <>  5*4  3*3  1  7 

Bermuda  337  —  *o#  1020  6  2 

5603         4         4#  7616         4       * 

"Customs  House,  London,  Dec.  5»  175°"  C.  0.  5,  #,  app.  p.  205. 
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but  in  plain  language  inform  you  that  all  endeavors  to  evade 
their  force  will  prove  fruitless,  and  plunge  you  still  deeper  in 
his  majesty's  displeasure.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  give  the  merchants  that  satisfaction 
for  which  they  call  upon  you  and  for  which  in  case  of  failure 
of  success  here,  they  will  call  upon  a  higher  power.1 

A  full  explanation  was  given  in  an  address  of  the  burgesses 
to  the  governor,  May  28,  1763,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  colony  was  set  forth  as  follows : 

Our  dependence  upon  Great  Britain  we  acknowledge  and  glory 
in,  as  our  greatest  happiness  and  only  security,  but  this  is  not 
the  dependence  of  a  people  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  a  con- 
queror, but  of  sons  sent  out  to  explore  and  settle  a  new  world 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  common  parent.2 

Regarding  the  debt  incurred  by  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  burgesses  stated  in  this  address  that  they  would  "  cheer- 
fully sustain  "  it  "  if  the  merchants  had  not  raised  a  most 
unreasonable  clamor  against  our  paper  bills  of  credit.*9 
Explaining  the  issue  of  paper  money,  they  said : 

All  our  neighboring  colonies  had  long  before  adopted,  and  most 
of  them  repeated,  the  expedient  of  paper  to  supply  the  want  of 
specie,  in  time  of  peace,  but  that  we  did  not  follow  their 
example,  before  the  last  war,  after  all  our  treasure  was  antici- 
pated, and  that  even  then  we  chose  at  first  to  borrow  £10,000, 
granted  for  his  majesty's  service,  at  the  high  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  and  never  until  after  that  resource  failed,  went  into  a 
measure  so  little  relished,  and  always,  except  in  one  instance 
of  trifling  consequence,  confined  the  amount  of  the  notes  to 
the  money  granted. 

The  merchants  claimed  that  they  were  being  unjustly 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-176.&  p.  171. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  188-192. 
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dealt  with  because  the  instructions  to  the  governor  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1759,  were  not  being  followed.  To  avoid  any  con- 
tention which  might  be  later  raised  by  the  merchants,  the 
burgesses  sent  at  that  time  an  address  to  the  king  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  issue  of  paper  money.  It  was  not  until 
1763  that  the  merchants  again  complained.  In  answer,  the 
burgesses  said : 

We  concluded  that  as  they  raised  no  objection,  they  were  satis- 
fied of  our  intention  to  do  them  justice.  And  we  can  venture 
to  say  that  had  we  known  our  reasons  were  not  satisfactory,  it 
would  have  prevented  several  subsequent  emissions,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  complaint. 

After  declaring  their  purpose  to  pay  in  sterling  money  as 
far  as  possible  any  debts  owed  to  the  merchants,  and  stating 
that  the  notes  complained  of  were  issued  for  a  limited  time 
and  were  secured  by  taxes,  the  burgesses  said :  "  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  considered  how  the  interest  of  the  British 
merchants  might  be  affected  by  this  money,  and  at  least  as 
far  as  was  in  our  power,  if  not  effectually,  secured  that 
from  injury."  Commenting  on  the  action  of  the  merchants 
some  years  before  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  exchange  in  the 
payment  of  sterling  debts,  the  burgesses  showed  that  the 
law  of  1748  providing  that  sterling  debts  should  be  dis- 
charged by  allowing  twenty-five  per  cent  addition — the  dif- 
ference at  that  time  between  current  money  and  sterling 
coin — was  objected  to  by  the  merchants.  The  complaint  of 
these  traders  that  they  would  be  the  losers  when  the  ex- 
change should  be  over  that  amount  was  considered  by  the 
burgesses,  and  the  courts  were  empowered  to  settle  at  what 
rate  of  exchange  sterling  debts  should  be  discharged.  The 
merchants  did  not,  however,  consider  this  sufficient  security. 
The  decision  of  the  burgesses  in  the  case,  as  stated  in  the 
above  address,  was  as  follow^ : 
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As  the  present  possessors  of  the  treasury  notes  have  received 
them  under  the  faith  of  a  law,  making  them  a  legal  tender 
in  all  payments,  except  for  his  majesty's  quit-rents,  to  alter 
that  essential  quality  of  them,  now,  would  be  an  act  of  great 
injustice  to  such  possessors,  and  that  as  the  British  merchants 
have  constantly  received,  and  under  the  present  regulations  of 
our  laws,  will  continue  to  receive  such  notes  for  their  sterling 
debts,  according  to  the  real  difference  of  exchange  between 
this  colony  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  of  payment,  their 
property  is  so  secured  as  to  make  such  alteration  unnecessary 
with  respect  to  them. 

The  merchants  renewed  their  complaint  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1764,  hoping  to  obtain  their  demands  through  that 
body  and  the  governor  without  laying  them  before  Parlia- 
ment.1 Governor  Fauquier,  in  presenting  again  the  claim 
of  the  merchants,  maintained  that  it  was  "  reasonable  on 
the  face  of  it."  The  reply  of  the  burgesses  of  November  9, 
1764,  stated  quite  clearly  their  position. 

As  we  have  not  sterling  specie  to  pay  here,  which  the  merchants 
well  know,  we  could  secure  the  sterling  creditors  f  rom  injury, 
in  the  receipt  of  the  paper,  by  no  other  means  that  we  can  sug- 
gest, except  by  directing  that  they  should  be  paid  so  much  paper 
as  would  place  their  money  in  Britain  without  loss.3 

The  position  of  the  merchants,  supported  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  governor,  was  considered  all  the  more  un- 
reasonable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  paper  money 
was  made  necessary  by  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  colony 
in  supporting  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

That  the  merchants  were  influential  in  having  passed  the 
acts  of  Parliament  laying  duties  on  certain  articles  im- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-1765,  p.  237. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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ported  into  the  colony  may  be  readily  inferred.  A  letter  of 
June  22,  1770,  from  Governor  Botetourt  to  the  secretary  of 
state  regarding  the  association  formed  in  the  colony  for  a 
systematic  boycotting  of  British  goods  stated  that  the 
British  merchants  were  largely  responsible  for  it.1 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1770-1772,  intro.,  p.  27. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Governor 

The  chief  executive  of  the  colony,  designated  in  1607  as 
the  President  of  the  Council,  was  elected  by  that  body. 
Under  the  new  charter  of  1609  his  title  was  changed  to 
governor,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  London  Company. 
The  governorship  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lon- 
don Company  until  1624,  when  the  colony  became  a  royal 
province  and  the  appointive  power  reverted  to  the  king. 
From  1624  to  1704,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the 
Protectorate  (1652-1660),  the  office  of  chief  executive  was 
filled  by  a  royal  appointee,  who  had  the  full  title  and  right 
of  governor.  But  from  1704  to  1768  there  were  four  gov- 
ernors-in-chief, who  remained  in  England  while  their 
deputies  actually  administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony.1 
This  line  of  titular  governors  2  began  with  the  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, who  held  the  office  for  thirty-three  years  (1704- 1737), 
while  Nott,  Spotswood,  Drysdale  and  Gooch  successively 
served  as  his  lieutenant-governor.  From  1768  to  1775  the 
two  governors,  Baron  de  Botetourt  and  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more  executed  in  person  the  duties  of  the  governorship. 

1  Earl  of  Orkney,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Earl  of  Loudoun  and  Sir  Jef- 
frey Amherst  Loudoun  and  Amherst  commanded  the  British  army 
in  America  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  but  did  not  come 
to  Virginia. 

'There  were  instances  m  the  seventeenth  century,  of  certain  gov- 
ernors leaving  the  colony  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy,  but 
there  was  then  no  such  official  as  a  governor-in-chief,  who  permanently 
remained  in  England. 

60  [<5c 
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The  fact  that  the  governor-in-chief  for  the  period  indicated 
resided  in  England  made  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor with  separate  commission  and  instructions. 
In  some  cases  the  instructions  were  addressed  to  the  gover- 
nor-in-chief "  or  to  his  lieutenant-governor  and  comman- 
der-in-chief "  in  the  colony.1  In  Spotswood's  commission 
it  was  stated : 

We  do  hereby  authorize  and  require  you  in  such  case  as  afore- 
said to  execute  and  perform  all  and  singular,  the  powers  and 
authorities  contained  in  our  commission  granted  to  him,  the 
said  George,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  according  to  such  instructions 
as  he  hath,  or  shall,  or  you  shall,  at  any  time,  receive  from  us. 

Thus  the  lieutenant-governor  was  a  royal  appointee  and 
not  simply  a  deputy  of  the  governor-in-chief.  The  gover- 
nor-in-chief could  of  course  recommend  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor but  could  not  appoint  him.  Loudoun,  for  example, 
recommended  Colonel  John  Young  to  succeed  Dinwiddie, 
bat  he  was  not  appointed.2  A  comparison  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  Howard  (1683),  who  had  the  title  of  governor, 
with  those  of  Nott  (1705),  the  deputy  of  the  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, and  with  those  of  later  lieutenant-governors,  shows  that 
in  all  essential  matters  there  was  practically  no  difference 
between  them  and  that  the  office  of  governor-in-chief  did 
not  necessarily  carry  with  it  additional  powers. 

The  colonists  complained,  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  the  home  government,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  governor  from  the  colony.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  opposition  to  the  plan  adopted  in  1704, 
of  appointing  a  member  of  the  nobility,  who  himself  re- 
mained in  England  but  sent  his  lieutenant-governor  to  the 

1 C.  0.  324,  50,  p.  93- 
'/ML,  5.  ^,P.  55. 
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colony.  The  first  lieutenant-governor  under  this  system 
(Nott)  was,  however,  commissioned  as  governor  in  order 
that  he  might  exercise  the  proper  authority  in  quieting  the 
disturbed  conditions  due  to  the  dictatorial  measures  of  the 
preceding  governor  ( Nicholson) . 

The  general  impression  has  been  that  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor-in-chief was  simply  a  sinecure,  and  that  the  favorite 
who  secured  the  appointment  concerned  himself  little,  if  at 
all,  with  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  An  examination  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  lieutenant-governors  and  also  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  that,  although  the 
governor-in-chief  was  not  given  additional  powers,  still  he 
interested  himself  in  the  colony  and  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice in  negotiating  with  the  home  government  on  its  behalf. 
There  was  in  London  an  agent  of  the  colony,  to  whom 
many  matters  were  referred  by  the  governor  and  Council : 
still  in  his  negotiations  he  was  to  be  advised  by  the  gover- 
nor-in-chief. In  a  letter  (November  16,  171 3)  to  Colonel 
Blackiston,  the  agent  of  the  colony,  Soptswood,  instructed 
him  in  regard  to  presenting  an  enclosed  address  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  king,  which  service  he  was  to  perform, 
"  after  having  concerted  with  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Trade,  and  my  Lord  Orkney,  the  proper  tiifie  for  doing 
it."  l  That  this  was  the  customary  procedure  was  evidenced 
by  another  letter  (December  1,  1714)  from  Spotswood  to 
him  regarding  addresses  of  the  Council  and  the  burgesses, 
"  which,"  said  he,  "  I  desire  you  will  present,  as  usual,  in 
concert  with  my  Lord  Orkney  and  the  Board  of  Trade/'  * 
It  seems  that  the  Board  of  Trade  usually  adopted  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  governor-in-chief  in  regard  to  the 
appointments  to  the  Council.    The  lieutenant-governor  sub- 

1  Official  Letters  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  vol.  ii,  p.  43.    Gted  as 
Spotswood  Letters. 

1  Ibid.,  9.  78. 
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mitted  his  recommendations  to  fill  vacancies  in  that  body  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  were  to  be  passed  on  by  the 
governor-in-chief.1  An  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  very  clear  cm  this  point : 

Ordered,  that  the  Earl  of  Orkney  be  acquainted  that  this  Board 
having  under  consideration  the  filling  up  such  vacancies  as  are 
at  present  in  the  Council  of  Virginia,  they  are  desirous  to  know 
whether  his  lordship  has  any  person  to  recommend  to  those 
places.* 

In  case  of  serious  conflict  between  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  either  the  Council  or  the  burgesses,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
of  course,  consulted  the  governor-in-chief  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  The  Earl  of  Orkney  recommended  cer- 
tain measures  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  dispute  between 
Spotswood  and  the  Council.*  The  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  a  little  later  date  contains  this  statement :  "  The 
Earl  of  Orkney  coming  to  the  Board,  their  lordships  had 
some  discourse  with  him  concerning  the  differences  between 
Spotswood  and  the  Council."  *  In  a  letter  of  May  26, 1719, 
to  the  secretary  of  state  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 
grand  jury,  disavowing  the  accusations  of  the  burgesses 
against  him,  Spotswood  stated  that  he  had  requested  the 
Eari  of  Orkney  to  present  it  to  the  king.  He  said :  "  I 
have  transmitted  it  to  my  Lord  Orkney,  not  doubting  his 
lordship  will  use  your  advice  and  assistance  in  the  present- 
ing it"  •  The  seriousness  of  the  controversy  between 
Spotswood  and  the  Council  and  the  burgesses  is  indicated 

1  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xx,  p.  274;  vol  xxx,  p.  457. 

1  Ibid^  vol.  xxiii,  p.  455. 

%Ibid^  vol  xxvii,  p.  40a 

*  Ibid^  voL  xxviii,  p.  198. 

1  Spotswood  Letters,  voL  ii,  p.  319. 
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by  a  criticism  of  the  system  by  which  the  governor-in-chief 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  England.  In  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  October  22,  1718,  Spotswood  said: 

It  is  not  altogether  personal  against  me,  but  that  even  govern- 
ment itself  is  the  burden  they  complain  of ;  they  attribute  the 
source  of  these  evils  to  my  Lord  Orkney,  who  doth  not  reside 
among  them,  as  well  as  to  myself,  who  is  on  the  place,  for 
which  reason,  their  agent,  Mr.  Byrd,  is  to  procure  the  removal 
of  us  both.1 

Spotswood  was  removed  within  about  three  years,  but  if 
any  effort  was  made  to  have  Orkney  removed,  it  proved 
futile.  While  no  such  opposition  to  the  office  of  governor- 
in-chief  occurred,  still  there  was  at  that  time  some  objection 
to  having  a  deputy  filling  the  governorship.  The  interest 
of  Orkney  in  other  than  purely  political  matters  in  the 
colony  was  shown  by  his  negotiations  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Spotswood  to  develop  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the 
colony.2 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney  (July  29,  1737), 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  appointed  (September  6,  1737) 
to  succeed  him.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army  and 
served  on  the  continent  from  1743  to  1747,  having  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  Battle  of  Vail,  July  2,  1747.  In 
1748  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  in  1751  was 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1752  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  justices  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Ger- 
many.* As  he  was  appointed  in  1737  and  served  until  De- 
cember, 1754,  he  was,  of  course,  governor-in-chief  of  Vir- 

1  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  306. 

*  Ibid^  p.  28;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  203. 

%The  Official  Records  of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  voL  i,  p.  208.    Cited 
as  Dinwiddie  Papers. 
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ginia  during  the  period  just  mentioned.  He,  as  in  the  case 
of  Orkney,  was  consulted  as  to  certain  appointments.  Din- 
widdie,  in  recommending  James  Abercromby  to  be  agent  of 
the  colony,  stated  in  a  letter  (June  18,  1754)  to  Albemarle: 
"  I  hope  this  will  meet  with  your  lord's  approbation."  * 
During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Dinwiddie  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Albemarle  furnished  detailed  accounts  of 
the  movements  of  troops,  emphasized  the  necessity  for  in- 
tercolonial co-operation,  the  need  of  supplies  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  the  attitude  of  the  assembly,  and 
similar  matters.2  From  a  letter  to  him  on  August  1 5,  1 754, 
it  would  seem  that  he  used  his  influence  in  having  military 
supplies  sent  to  the  colony.  Dinwiddie  stated  that  he  had 
applied  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  supplies,  and  "  I  humbly 
pray,"  said  he,  "  your  countenance  and  intent  in  procuring 
them/'  *  Albemarle  was  evidently  in  Paris  during  most  of 
the  year  1754,  as  Dinwiddie  referred  to  letters  received 
from  him  under  date  of  March  8th,  April  3rd,  and  Sept. 
16th  of  that  year,  and  mailed  at  Paris.  His  correspondence 
with  Dinwiddie  was  thus  not  interrupted  by  his  being  away 
from  London.  While  in  Paris  he  was  requested  by  Din- 
widdie to  render  him  assistance  in  the  pistole  fee  contro- 
versy, which  was  then  before  the  king  in  Council.  In  a 
letter  of  June  18,  1754,  in  thanking  him,  he  said:  " I  am 
obliged  to  your  lordship  in  writing  to  London  in  my  favor, 
on  that  head/'  *  The  reinstating  of  Peyton  Randolph  as 
attorney-general,  who  had  been  removed  by  Dinwiddie  on 
account  of  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  took  in  that  con- 
troversy, took  place  by  the  order  of  Albemarle.    Referring 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  210. 

*  Ibid .,  pp.  247,  $33- 
*lbid^  p.  282. 
4/Wrf.,  p.  208. 
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to  his  compliance,  Dinwiddie  said :  "  Your  lordship's  inter- 
ceding in  behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph's  being  reinstated  in  his 
former  office  has  had  a  proper  influence  on  me,  and  accord- 
ing to  your  desire,  which  I  can  by  no  means  withstand,  I 
have  replaced  him  in  his  office."  * 

The  office  of  governor-in-chief  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle  (December  23,  1754)  remained  vacant  until 
about  May,  1756,  when  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  ap- 
pointed.2 He  came  to  America  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  troops,  arriving  in  July,  1756,  but  did  not 
visit  Virginia.  Dinwiddie's  correspondence  with  him  was 
devoted  to  military  affairs,  and  did  not  indicate  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  Loudoun  to  direct  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  colony.9  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  had  he  wished  to  do  this  he  would  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  conference  of  the 
governors  of  the  southern  colonies  in  regard  to  the  war, 
which  he  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1757.  Dinwiddie  attended 
this  conference,  and  would  no  doubt  have  referred  in  his 
correspondence  to  any  special  directions  given  him  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  colony.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Dinwiddie  requested  of  Loudoun  permission  to  return 
to  England  for  his  health,  but  was  refused  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  authority.  Dinwiddie  then  communicated  with  the 
agent  of  Virginia  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in 
order  to  obtain  the  king's  permission.4  It  had  been  neces- 
sary, especially  from  1680,  for  the  governor  to  secure  leave 
of  the  king  to  be  absent  from  the  colony.  This  policy  was 
not  changed  under  the  titular  governors  of  the  eighteenth 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  i,  p.  497. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  3,  415. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  455,  491,  532,  568,  618,  628,  664,  666;  C.  O.  5,  18,  p.  55- 
4  Ibid.,  524,  $i,  p.  99;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  ii,  pp.  601,  620. 
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century,  as  the  governor-in-chief  could  not  grant  permis- 
sion for  this  purpose. 

The  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  succeeded  in  1 763  by  Sir  Jef- 
frey Amherst,  who  was  also  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  troops  in  America  and  governor-in-chief  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  correspondence  of  Amherst  with  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor no  mention  is  made  of  his  being  governor-in- 
chief.  These  letters  were  confined  to  military  affairs.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  also  circular  letters  sent  by 
Amherst  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  including 
Virginia,  which  would  indicate  that  he  did  not  give  special 
attention  to  that  colony.1  He  did  not  visit  the  colony.  The 
line  of  titular  governors-in-chief  ended  with  Amherst  in 
1768.  It  seems  that  Loudoun  and  Amherst  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  colony  as  much  as  did 
Orkney  and  Albemarle.  This,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  general  satisfaction  occasioned  in  the  colony  when 
Botetourt  arrived  with  the  assurance  from  the  king  that 
for  the  future  the  governor  would  reside  in  Virginia. 

The  governor 2  was  commissioned  under  the  great  seal 
of  Great  Britain  and  was  responsible  to  the  king.'  The 
commission  issued  to  him  did  not  specify  any  term  of  ser- 

1 C  0. 5,  54»  P.  9;  &,  P-  579;  57,  p.  S67 ;  63,  pp.  199,  443,  447,  <feo. 

*  The  term  "  governor "  will  be  used  to  designate  the  one  who  actu- 
ally administered  die  affairs  of  the  colony.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  from  1704  to  1768,  he  was  the  deputy  of  the  governor-in- 
chief,  but  in  reality  more  than  a  mere  deputy. 

•AH  the  executive  offices  of  the  colony  became  elective  under  the 
Protectorate,  and  as  Cromwell  did  not  make  any  appointments  for 
Virginia,  the  governor  did  not  act  under  commission  from  him,  but 
was  elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  No  doubt,  Cromwell  fully 
intended  to  issue  a  commission  for  the  governor  of  Virginia,  for  in 
1653,  and  1654  he  discussed  the  matter  with  his  Council  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  do  so.  Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  431,  516,  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1574-1660,  pp.  507,  413;  Andrews,  Colonial 
Self-Government,  p.  205. 
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vice,  but  stated  that  the  tenure  was  during  the  king's  pleas- 
ure. Culpeper's  appointment  was,  however,  for  life,  but 
owing  to  his  leaving  the  colony  without  permission,  and 
also  accepting  a  present  from  the  Assembly,  he  was  re- 
moved in  1683,  after  having  served  eight  years,  only  about 
fifteen  months  of  which  were  actually  spent  in  the  colony. 
This  was  the  only  exception  to  the  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  Virginia  was  concerned,  to  appoint  gov- 
ernors during  the  king's  pleasure  and  not  for  life.  The  in- 
structions were  explicit  directions  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  the  grant  of  powers  contained  in  the  commission.  The 
instructions  which  were  sent  to  the  governor  in  addition  to 
his  commission  were  considered  as  coming  direct  from  the 
king.  In  some  cases  they  actually  did  so  come  and  the 
document  bore  the  sign  manual  of  the  king.  In  other  cases 
they  were  signed  by  the  principal  secretary  of  state  by  order 
of  the  king,  while  still  others  were  drafted  by  the  lords  jus- 
tices and  members  of  the  Privy  Council.1  The  commission 
was,  however,  always  issued  under  the  great  seal.  The 
actual  preparation  of  the  instructions  after  1696  was  en- 
trusted very  largely  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who,  however, 
consulted  quite  frequently  the  attorney  and  solicitor-gen- 
eral, the  lords  of  the  treasury,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don when  matters  bearing  upon  their  respective  offices  were 
under  consideration.  But  even  during  the  period  1624- 
1660,  when  committees  and  commissions  exercised  a  certain 
administrative  power  over  the  colony,  the  instructions, 
nevertheless,  were  sent  as  usual  (except  during  the  Protec- 

1  Instructions  to  the  governors, — see  bibliography;  Acts  Privy  Council, 
Col^  1613-1680,  nos.  211,  1250;  McDonald  Papers,  vol  vi,  p.  235;  voL 
vis,  p.  19;  Beer,  Origins,  p.  311;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
a6l,  3931  vol  iii,  p.  15;  vol  iv,  p.  49. 
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torate)  by  the  king,  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  by  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state;1 

The  growth  of  the  colony  and  the  perplexing  problems 
of  government  are  indicated  by  the  full  and  minute  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  to  each  governor  as  he  entered  upon 
his  office,  and  the  additional  instructions  which  were,  from 
time  to  time,  sent  to  him.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
formal  instructions  furnished  at  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernor's term  of  service  was  very  marked,  especially  after 
1682.  The  instructions  previous  to  that  date  were  usually 
contained  in  from  ten  to  twenty-five  brief  paragraphs,  while 
in  the  instructions  given  to  Culpeper  in  that  year  there  were 
seventy-five  paragraphs,  and  in  those  to  Howard  in  1683 
there  were  seventy-nine  paragraphs.  By  1705  the  increase 
is  shown  in  the  instructions  to  Nott  which  comprised  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paragraphs.  While  those  sent  to  Dun- 
more  in  1771  contained  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen,, 
these  paragraphs  were,  however,  very  long.  A  careful 
comparison  of  all  the  instructions  to  the  governors  from 
Culpeper  (1682)  to  Dunmore  (1771)  shows  that  during 
this  period  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in  regard 
to  the  colony  was  practically  uniform.  For  clauses  in  these 
instructions  commanding  similar  action,  especially  after 
Howard  (1683),  not  only  follow  one  another  quite  regu- 
larly but  in  many  cases  the  identical  phraseology  is  used. 
There  were,  of  course,  special  directions  regarding  matters 
peculiar  to  certain  administrations,  but  these  were  usually 
given  in  "  additional "  instructions  and  in  circular  letters. 
The  similarity  of  the  formal,  regular  instructions  issued  to 
the  governor  when  he  entered  upon  his  term  of  service  is 
most  striking  during  the  period  indicated.    In  some  of  the 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  xlvii,  p.  1&2;  Journal  Council  of  Va^ 
MS,  1608-1703,  pp.  82,  83;  Col.  St  P.  Col,  1697-1698,  no.  767;  Beer, 
Origins,  p.  316. 
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later  documents  the  apparent  changes  are,  in  fact,  only  the 
clauses  of  previous  instructions  more  minutely  explained 
and  more  strongly  emphasized,  and  this  in  some  instances 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  paragraphs.  Since  so  much 
stress  was  laid  by  the  home  government  on  the  exact  con- 
formity to  these  instructions  by  the  governor,  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  that  any  marked  changes  in  the  policy  of  the 
home  government  regarding  the  colony  would  be  indicated 
in  them.  The  changes  that  do  occur  seem  not  to  be,  in  fact, 
indicative  of  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  except  as 
an  attempt  to  apply  more  effectively  an  already  well-estab- 
lished policy.  The  similarity  of  the  formal  instructions 
sent  to  all  of  the  governors  not  only  in  the  American  colo- 
nies but  also  in  the  West  Indies  shows  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  endeavoring  to  apply  to  them  all  a  generally 
uniform  policy.  There  are  here  and  there  in  the  later  in- 
structions, it  is  true,  signs  of  a  greater  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  home  government  to  force  the  colonists  to 
submit  to  this  policy,  since  the  effort  to  accomplish  this  end 
through  the  royal  governors  had,  to  some  extent,  failed. 
A  circular  letter,  under  date  of  June  21,  1768,  from  the 
British  government  to  each  of  the  governors  in  America 
seems  to  indicate  a  plan  to  revise  the  formal  instructions : 

It  having  been  represented  that  the  general  instructions  given 
by  his  majesty  to  the  governors  of  the  American  colonies,  have 
from  a  variation  in  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
colonies  become  in  many  parts  improper  and  unnecessary  or 
inadequate  to  the  object  of  them,  I  have  the  king's  command 
to  desire  you  will  with  the  greatest  attention  and  with  all  con- 
venient dispatch,  consider  those  given  to  you  for  your  guidance 
and  direction.1 

Each  governor  was  thus  requested  to  suggest  changes,  but 

1 C.  O.  5,  *4*t  p.  79- 
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the  next  instructions  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  in  1771 
show  that  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Matters  affecting  every  phase  of  the  government  and  the 
life  of  the  colony  were  included  in  the  formal  instructions, 
but  those  given  the  most  prominence  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — the  Council :  its  functions,  and  its  relation,  especi- 
ally to  the  governor;  the  Assembly:  the  royal  supervision 
of  legislation,  the  use  of  the  suspending  clause  being  em- 
phasized, and  the  recommendation  of  new  laws  by  the  gov- 
ernor; revenues:  the  royal  revenues  had  to  be  conserved 
regardless  of  the  laws  or  conditions  of  the  colony,  the  gov- 
ernor was  to  endeavor  to  improve  them  and  also  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  prevention  of  fraud ;  trade :  special 
explicit  instructions  were  issued  to  the  governor  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  several  Navigation  Acts  and  other 
laws  concerning  trade;  encouragement  was  to  be  given  to 
British  merchants,  and  most  careful  attention  was  to  be  de- 
voted by  the  governor  to  trade  in  general.  The  governor 
kept  the  home  government  constantly  informed  as  to  con- 
ditions in  the  colony,  and  requested  advice  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  fact  that  the  instructions  were, 
in  all  essentials,  practically  the  same  after  1683,  and  cer- 
tainly after  1705,  indicates  that  the  requests  of  the  governor 
for  directions  in  matters  peculiar  to  his  own  administration 
were  not  answered  through  the  formal  instructions,  but  by 
means  of  the  usual  correspondence  through  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  by  additional  instructions  and  circular  letters. 
The  formal  instructions  were  intended  to  contain  the  defi- 
nite, fixed  policy  of  the  home  government  upon  all  questions 
relating  to  the  colony.  There  were,  in  the  formal  instruc- 
tions specific  directions  regarding  matters  to  which  the  gov- 
ernor, from  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  would  be  expected 
to  give  his  attention.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  erection  of 
fortifications,  promoting  trade  with  the  Indians,  punishing 
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drunkenness  and  all  vice,  erection  of  public  workhouses  for 
employing  the  poor,  building  of  towns,  regulating  all  sala- 
ries, the  treatment  of  Catholics,  the  exemption  of  planters 
from  unnecessary  demands  in  regard  to  military  duty,  and 
to  see  that  a  list  of  all  marriages  was  posted  in  the  churches. 
Some  of  the  various  matters  included  in  the  additional  in- 
structions were  the  suppression  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  the 
royal  disapproval  of  certain  acts  of  Assembly,  the  insistence 
upon  the  suspending  clause  to  certain  acts  of  Assembly,  the 
granting  of  land,  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  the  [dans  of 
campaign  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  certain  acts 
of  Parliament.  The  circular  letters  included  directions  re- 
garding detailed  matters  concerning  all  of  the  colonies. 
The  variety  of  matters  treated  in  these  minute  formal  and 
additional  instructions  and  circular  letters  indicates  how 
completely  the  home  government  wished  to  control  the 
actions  of  the  governor,  and  to  dictate  the  system  of  admin- 
istration in  the  colony.  We  shall  notice  later  to  what  extent 
the  instructions  were  actually  executed,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  governor  found  it  practicable  to  endeavor  to 
enforce  every  clause  of  them  regardless  of  conditions  in  the 
colony. 

The  governor  communicated  regularly  with  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
according  to  royal  order  furnished  every  six  months  a  full 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs.1  The  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  revenues  was  sent  every  six  months  to  the  auditor- 
general  of  the  colonies,  and  duplicates  also  furnished  to  the 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iv,  p.  204;  Cat.  St  P.  Treas.t  I73i~*734, 
PP-  403,  454;  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  139;  McDonald 
Papers t  vol.  v,  p.  100;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  323,  339;  vol.  ii, 
PP.  SO,  429,  624. 
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other  officials  just  mentioned.  Every  three  months,  or 
oftener,  he  sent  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  a  list  of  all  ships  trading  in  the 
colony,  also  a  list  of  bonds  taken  of  masters  of  ships  and 
the  invoices  of  the  lading  of  ships.1  All  reports  and  ac- 
counts were  forwarded  by  the  governor  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment through  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  naval  officers* 
and  collectors'  accounts,  the  quit  rents  and  other  revenues, 
the  treasurer's  account,  the  list  of  ships,  journals  of  the 
Council  and  the  House  of  Burgesses,  addresses  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  General  Assembly,  proclamations,  treaties  with 
Indians,  tables  of  all  fees,  and,  in  fact,  the  reports  of  every 
detail  of  the  government  were  regularly  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.3  In  order  that  the  home  government  might  keep 
in  constant  communication  with  the  governor,  and  also  that 
he  might  not  be  given  too  much  power,  it  was  explicitly 
stated  in  his  instructions,  especially  after  1680,  that  he 
should  not  leave  the  colony  under  any  circumstances,  not 
even  for  a  few  weeks,  without  first  obtaining  permission 
from  the  home  government.8  Culpeper,  for  disobeying  this 
royal  injunction  and  returning  to  England,  and  also  for 
accepting  a  gift  from  the  assembly,  was  removed  from  office. 
Howard,  who  succeeded  him,  did  not  presume  to  go  to  New 
York  on  account  of  his  health  until  leave  to  do  so  had  been 
granted.4     A  little  later,  however,  he  and  the  succeeding 

1  Instructions  to  the  governors, — see  bibiliography ;  Journal  Board  of 
Trade,  voL  fiii,  pp.  40,  42,  125 ;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1706-1714,  p.  420. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xii,  p.  202;  vol.  xv,  p.  216;  vol  xxxii, 
pi  122;  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  258;  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  224;  vol.  be,  p.  354;  voL  bdi, 
p.  252;  vol.  Ixix,  pp.  39-43;  vol.  lxx,  pp.  14-15;  vol.  lxxi,  pp.  70-71 ;  vol. 
tooi,  pp.  420-421 ;  vol  Ixxiv,  pp.  390-392. 

*  Instructions  to  the  governors ;  Cat  St  P.  Col,  1685-1688,  nos.  1694, 
1722;  1693-1696,  no.  958;  1607-169%,  no.  767;  Journal  Board  of  Trade, 
voL  xi,  p.  80;  vol.  lxv,  p.  197;  vol.  lxxiii,  p.  318. 

'Col.  St  P.  Col,  1685-1688,  no.  1323. 
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governors  were  permitted  by  their  instructions  to  go  to  New 
York  or  to  other  American  colonies,  for  their  health  for  a 
period  of  two  months,  without  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
home  government,  but  could  not  return  to  England  without 
first  getting  permission.' 

The  salary  received  by  the  governor  varied  considerably 
during  the  colonial  period.  From  1624  to  1628  his  support 
was  entirely  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  servants  attached 
to  the  land  which  was  set  apart  for  his  use,  a  few  fines  and 
forfeitures,  the  revenue  from  land  grants,  and  the  privilege 
of  exporting  a  specified  quantity  of  tobacco  free  of  duty. 
In  1628,  Harvey  was  granted,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
out  of  the  surplus  from  the  customs  and  other  royal  duties 
from  Virginia,  £500  for  his  transportation  to  the  colony 
and  iiooo  for  his  annual  salary.1  This  appropriation  of 
£1000  sterling,  in  tobacco,  was  payable  out  of  the  customs 
on  tobacco  exported  to  England.'  During  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Charles  I  and  Parliament  this  salary  was  neglected, 
and  the  Assembly  temporarily  provided  for  the  support  of 
the  governor  by  a  public  tax  in  provisions  rather  than  money 
or  tobacco.  This  first  act  showing  that  the  colony  paid  the 
governor's  salary  was  passed  in  March,  1642-3,  with  great 
hesitation,  and  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  to  be  a 
precedent,  but  was  enacted  because  conditions  in  England 
deprived  the  governor  of  the  "  pension  and  allowance  from 
his  majesty."  *  But  the  salary  of  the  governor  was  never 
again  to  be  paid  out  of  the  British  treasury.    The  method 

'Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  vi,  p.  143;  Acts  Privy  Council,  Coi, 
1680-1720,  no.  128;  Instructions  to  governors. 
*  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col,  vol.  i,  no.  210. 

rvey  complained  in  1638,  that  his  salary  was  four  years  in  arrears, 

indicating  that  it  was  not  punctually  paid.     Cat.  St.  P.   Coi, 

i6o,  p.  376. 

ning,  vol.  i,  p.  280;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii.  p.  10a. 
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of  providing  his  salary  by  public  tax  was  continued  during 
the  period  of  the  Protectorate  and  was  fixed  at  25,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  year.1  In  1660,  Berkeley  had  a  salary 
of  £700,  paid  out  of  the  duty  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead 
on  exported  tobacco,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco, 
besides  certain  fees.2  In  1661  the  Privy  Council  granted 
him,  as  a  gift  for  his  loyalty  to  the  crown,  £2000  sterling 
from  the  customs  duty  on  tobacco  from  Virginia  paid  at 
English  ports.8  In  1662  the  Council  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions granted  him  an  annual  salary  of  £1000,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  exported 
tobacco,4  and  in  1665  he  was  voted  an  additional  £200  by 
the  Assembly  as  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services/  and  also  had  about  £500  in  perquisites,  making 
the  total  salary  about  £1700/  Culpeper,  on  the  ground  of 
being  an  English  peer,  obtained  of  the  king,  a  salary  of 
£2000,  besides  £150  a  year  for  house  rent,  and  perquisites 
amounting  to  from  £800  to  £1000,  while  the  Assembly 
granted  him  £500  sterling  as  a  special  recognition  of  his 
services.1  The  annual  salary  of  £2000  was  continued  to 
succeeding  governors  and  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  two 

1  Hening,  voL  i,  p.  423. 

'Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  12;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses ;  1639/60-1693, 
PP.  5,  7. 

*  Cat.  St  P.  Treas.  Books,  1660-1667,  pp.  296,  553. 

*  British  Museum  Additional  MSS^  no.  30372,  p.  46. 

*  This  was  not  intended  to  be  continued  to  other  governors,  Journal 
House  of  Burgesses,  1650/60-1693,  p.  30. 

•Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  314;  R.  Beverley,  The  History  of  Virginia,  p.  188; 
H.  Hartwell,  J.  Blair,  and  R  Chilton,  An  Account  of  the  Present  State 
and  Government  of  Virginia,  p.  30;  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.,  no. 

3*37*,  P-  46- 

1  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  p.  31;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  p.  143- 
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shillings  per  hogshead  duty  on  tobacco  exported,  and  the 
duties  paid  on  ships  trading  in  the  colony.1 

Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  during  the  occasional  absence  of  the  governor, 
received  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a  year  and  half  the 
perquisites,  and  while  the  governor  was  in  the  colony  he 
received  £300  a  year  out  of  the  royal  quit-rents.2  After 
1704  the  governor-in-chief  (with  two  exceptions  only)  re- 
mained in  England  on  a  salary  of  £1200,  while  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor in  the  colony  received  £800.  The  full  salary 
of  £2000  was  paid  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  sent  the 
governor-in-chief  £1200.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for 
the  governor-in-chief  to  have  a  warrant  under  the  royal 
sign  manual  authorizing  him  to  receive  his  salary.*  By 
1732  the  total  income  from  salary  and  perquisites  was 
£2400,  half  of  which  was  received  by  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor.4 The  income  from  the  office  of  governor  increased 
by  the  time  of  the  Dinwiddie  administration  ( 1752),  for  he 
agreed  with  the  governor-in-chief  to  pay  him  annually 
£1665.  Assuming  that  Dinwiddie  received  the  usual  salary 
of  a  lieutenant-governor,  the  total  amount  of  the  income 

lCal  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1735-1738,  p.  530;  Journal 
Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  349;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  390; 
British  Museum  Add.  MSS.,  no.  30373,  p.  46;  C.  0.  5.  67,  p.  585. 

1  Blathwayfs  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  378,  382;  C.  O.  5,  ij6r,  P-  134; 
Journal  Council  of  Va^  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  47 ;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col^  1689-1692, 
no.  2096;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  vi,  pp.  79,  225. 

*  King's  Warrant  Book,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  488,  in  Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books 
and  Papers,  1735-1738,  p.  530;  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.,  no.  3P372, 
p.  46.  In  nearly  all  the  other  colonies  the  salary  of  the  governor  was 
£1000,  while  in  Virginia,  that  official  received  the  largest  salary,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  New  York,  which  colony  also  paid  the  governor 
£2000  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  E.  8.  Greene,  Provincial 
Governor,  p.  6b.) 

*Fulham  if  55.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  164. 
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from  the  office  of  governor  was  between  £2500  and  £3000.* 
By  1763,  when  the  total  salary  was  £3000,  including  per- 
quisites, the  lieutenant-governor  of  course  received  half  of 
that  amount9  The  perquisites  of  the  governorship  ac- 
counted for  this  increase,  for  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  regular  salary  was  £2000,  while  the  total  income  was 
about  £4000/  As  there  was  no  lieutenant-governor  at  that 
time,  Dunmore  received  this  total  amount. 

As  the  colony  grew  in  size  and  importance  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  amount  of  the  fees  paid  the  governor  should 
increase,  and  that  the  privilege  of  collecting  them  should 
have  been  abused  by  such  governors  as  Culpeper,  Howard 
and  Dinwiddie.  The  Privy  Council,  upon  the  complaint  of 
the  colonists,  ordered  Howard  to  discontinue  the  fee  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  charged  for  affixing  the 
public  seal.4  The  attempt  of  Dinwiddie,  notwithstanding 
this  example,  to  charge  an  additional  fee  for  affixing  the 
seal  of  the  colony  to  land  grants  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
governor's  clerk,  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  was 
granted  certain  fees  for  the  commissions  which  he  was 
authorized  by  the  governor  to  issue.  These  were,  however, 
considered  the  fees  of  the  governor,  and  were  objected  to 
by  the  House  of  Burgesses  when  Dunmore  became  gover- 
nor. They  had  not  been  established  by  law,  and  notwith- 
standing his  request  that  they  should  be  continued,  the  bur- 
gesses abolished  them.  Dunmore  stated  that  these  fees  had 
"  usually  "  been  paid  to  the  clerks  of  his  predecessors.5     In 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  ii,  p.  534. 

'  Fauquier  to  Board  of  Trade,  in  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no. 
305,  p.  519. 

9Britism  Museum  Add.  MSS.,  no.  22120,  p.  12. 

4  Ads  Privy  Council,  Col,  voL  ii,  no.  320;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  p.  59. 

% Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1770-1772,  pp.  173,  182. 
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the  resolution  passed  by  the  burgesses,  it  was,  however, 
declared  that  those  fees  were  "  unknown  "  to  the  law,  and 
that  they  were  then  for  the  "  first  time  regularly  informed  " 
of  them.1  Had  such  fees  been  demanded  by  many  gover- 
nors, it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  burgesses 
would  have  known  of  it.  It  may  also  have  been  true  that 
the  fees  charged  by  the  governor,  which  seem  to  have  been 
mostly  established  by  custom  rather  than  by  law,  were 
gradually  increased.  The  fee  of  £1  for  affixing  the  seal  of 
the  colony  was,  no  doubt,  the  basis  upon  which  the  fees 
allowed  the  governor's  clerk  were  established.  While  the 
burgesses  were  for  the  first  time  "  regularly  "  informed  by 
Dunmore  of  the  fees  in  question,  still  they  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  custom  of  paying  fees  to  the  governor.  The  fees 
here  complained  of  were  created  by  Dunmore  for  the  benefit 
of  his  clerk,  whom  he  had  promised  a  salary  of  £500.  Dun- 
more realized  that  a  dispute  over  this  matter  would  antag- 
onize the  House,  so  he  readily  acquiesced.  There  were  but 
few  fees  charged  by  the  governor  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  objection  to 
the  fees  regularly  collected  by  him  until  the  instance  just 
cited. 2 

1  Fees  for  commissions:  County  lieutenant  £2;  colonel  £1  is.  6d. ; 
lieutenant  colonel  £1  is.  6d.;  major  £1  is.  6d.;  sheriff  £1  5s.;  inspector 
15s.;  assistant  inspector  10s. ;  coroner  10s.;  quartermaster  £1;  escheat 
master  £1  is.  6d.;  commissary  of  stores  £1  is.  6d. ;  Mediterranean  pass 
£1  15s.;  presentation  to  parish  £1  10s.  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1770-177*,  p.  173- 

3  The  principal  fees  paid  the  governor  after  1700:  £1  for  affixing 
teal  of  colony;  £1  is.  6d.  for  signing  land  patents;  £1  10s.  on  ship  of 
100  tons  or  over ;  20s.  on  ship  less  than  100  tons ;  £1  for  every  protest ; 
£1  is.  6d.  for  swearing  person  to  the  register  of  a  ship ;  35s.  increased 
to  £1  15s.  for  "ordinary"  license;  aos.  for  marriage  license;  50s.  for 
naturalization  papers;  and  tribute  beaver  (a  tribute  in  the  form  of 
beaver  skins  paid  annually  by  the  Indians,  and  valued  at  £50).  (Hening, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  397,  435,  445;  vol.  vi,  pp.  73,  84;  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol. 
It  P«  3So;  British  Museum  King's  MSS.f  no.  205,  p.  519;  no.  206,  p.  264. 
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There  was,  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  complaint 
of  the  insufficient  remuneration  of  the  office  of  governor.1 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  salary  and  fees  were 
well  established,  and  any  complaint  would  not  have  resulted 
in  an  increase.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  made  to 
secure  additional  salary,  as  the  governor  was  apparently 
satisfied  with  his  compensation.  Dinwiddie  did,  however, 
express  the  hope  that  as  the  office  of  governor-in-chief  had 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  it 
might  remain  such  for  a  few  years  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  the  full  salary  of  governor.  In  a  letter  to  James 
Abercromby,  agent  of  Virginia  (March  17,  1755),  he  said: 

The  death  of  Lord  Albemarle  gave  me  great  concern,  and  if  his 
majesty  should  think  proper  to  keep  it  open  a  few  years,  the 
salary  would  reimburse  a  very  great  expense  I  have  been  at  in 
the  public  service  these  last  two  years,  and  if  properly  consid- 
ered, will  be  no  very  great  favor.2 

This  request  seems  to  have  been  granted  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  In  addition  to  the  regular  salary,  the  fees  which 
increased  after  1700,  the  exemptions  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  governor,  he  was  further  favored,  after  1736,  by  the 
exemption  from  customs  duty  on  the  Madeira  wine  which 
was  imported  for  his  use.*  The  governor's  salary  of  £2000 
alone  afforded  him,  according  to  Bruce,  an  income  equal  in 
purchasing  power  to  $50,000  in  modern  currency.4  If  this 
be  true  for  the  eighteenth  century,  then  Dunmore,  whose 

■  P.  A.  Bruce,  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  vol.  ii,  p.  540.  In  the  seventeenth  century  this  salary  was  paid 
in  tobacco. 

9  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  3. 

•This  exemption  was  limited  to  10  pipes  of  wine  a  year.  Hening, 
▼oL  iv,  p.  474;  voL  v,  p.  318;  vol.  vii,  p,  273. 

•  Instit.  Hist,  of  Vo.t  vol.  ii,  p.  350. 
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total  income  was  £4000,  really  received  a 'sum  equivalent  to 
$100,000.  While  it  is  quite  difficult  to  prove  that  this  esti- 
mate is  incorrect,  still  it  is  seriously  questioned,  for  the  in- 
come of  a  provincial  official  hardly  aggregated  so  much. 
The  governor  did,  however,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
live  very  comfortably.  Until  about  1720  he  was  granted  a 
special  appropriation  for  house  rent,  but  after  that  time  there 
was  an  executive  mansion.  A  contemporary,  writing  in 
1724,  describes  it  as  a 

magnificent  structure,  built  at  the  public  expense,  finished  and 
beautified  with  gates,  fine  gardens,  offices,  walks,  a  fine  canal, 
orchards,  etc.,  with  a  great  number  of  the  best  arms.  At  the 
governor's  house  upon  birth  nights  and  at  balls  and  assemblies, 
I  have  seen  as  fine  an  appearance,  as  good  diversion,  and  as 
splendid  entertainments,  in  Governor  Spotswood's  time,  as  I 
have  seen  anywhere  else.1 

The  same  author  maintains  that  the  social  conditions  in  the 
capital  (Williamsburg)  at  this  time  were  such  that  the 
governor  would  be  expected  to  live  in  a  rather  aristocratic 
manner.  He  states :  "  The  people  live  in  the  same  neat 
manner,  dress  after  the  same  modes,  and  behave  themselves 
exactly  as  the  gentry  in  London."  * 

When  the  senior  councillor  served  as  governor  he  was 
usually  allowed,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  councillor,  £500 
a  year  out  of  the  governor's  salary,  but  the  other  members 
of  the  Council  received  no  increase  while  assisting  him  in 
this  capacity.8  From  about  1725,  however,  he  received  half 
of  the  salary  and  half  of  the  perquisites  of  the  governor.4 

1 H.  Jones,  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  31. 
rIbid.,  p.  32. 

*  Beverley,  p.  189 ;  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  383. 
4  Instructions  to  the  governors, — see  bibliography ;  Sain sbury  Papers, 
1720-1730,  p.  281. 
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The  governor  in  Council  signed  the  warrant  on  the  receiver- 
general  for  his  own  salary,  along  with  those  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  colony,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  two 
shillings  per  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco.1  This  was 
subject  to  review  by  the  home  government,  and  the  warrant 
for  these  salaries  was,  in  effect,  issued  by  order  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury.2  The  claim  of  the  governor  for  unpaid 
salary,  and  all  controversies  regarding  salaries,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.* 

In  the  formal  instructions  to  the  governor,  it  was  speci- 
fied that  he  was  not  to  accept  any  gift,  especially  from  the 
Assembly,  for  in  so  doing  he  would  become  obligated  to  the 
people  of  the  colony.  This  clause  was  included  in  the  in- 
structions, because  "  several  inconveniences  "  had  arisen  to 
the  British  government,  by  the  bestowal  of  presents  upon 
the  governors  of  certain  colonies,  by  the  general  assem- 
blies.4 The  violation  of  this  order  occasioned  the  "  highest 
displeasure"  of  the  king,  and  was  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  the  recall  of  the  governor.5  In  certain  cases, 
however,  he  might  accept  a  gift  from  the  assembly  provided 
permission  were  first  granted  by  the  home  government. 
The  first  governor  to  receive  such  a  present  was  Berkeley, 
who  was  granted  £200  a  year  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  an 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  assembly  of  his  ser- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.9  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  43;  1705-1721,  p.  43; 
17*1-1734,  p.  <9 ;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  vi,  p.  298. 

tCal  St.  P.  Col,  1675-1676,  no.  968;  1677-1680,  nos.  53ft  "<k;  Col. 
St  P.  Treaty  1708-1714, p.  573;  1739-1741,  Pp.  23,  26,  160. 

•  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  Hi,  pp.  82,  89,  101;  Cal  St.  P.  Treas., 
1731-1734,  pp.  214,  472;  1720-1728,  p.  189;  Andrews,  Colonial  Self- 
Government,  p.  220. 

*  Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Culpeper  (16B2)  to  Dunmore 
(1771). 

%AcU  Privy  Council,  Col,  1680-1720,  no.  425. 
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vices.1  There  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  whatever  to 
his  accepting  it,  as  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  period.  Such  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  colony  regarding  a 
royal  governor  at  the  moment  when  Charles  II  was  re- 
establishing royal  government  in  the  colony,  was  no  doubt 
quite  welcome.  The  next  governor  whom  the  Assembly 
desired  to  favor  was  Culpeper.  He,  without  waiting  for 
permission  from  the  home  government,  accepted  the  gift  of 
£500.  This  act,  together  with  leaving  the  colony  without 
permission,  was  considered  just  reason  for  his  removal.2 
The  third  governor  upon  whom  the  Assembly  bestowed  a 
present  was  Nicholson.  He  did  not,  however,  presume  to 
receive  the  gifts  of  £300  and  £200  until  leave  had  been 
granted  to  do  so.8  When  Gooch  became  governor  (1727) 
the  Council  voted  him  £300  sterling  and  the  burgesses  £500 
in  Virginia  currency.  As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
knew  of  his  having  accepted  these  gifts,  he  was  reproved 
for  acting  contrary  to  his  instructions.  In  replying,  he 
stated  that  the  other  governors  of  the  colony  had  usually 
received  such  presents  on  their  arrival  and  that  he  hoped  to 
be  allowed  the  same  indulgence.  This1  was  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated statement,  for  only  the  three  governors  just  men- 
tioned, so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  had  received  gifts. 
Although  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Privy  Council  were 
at  first  opposed  to  allowing  him  to  keep  them,  still  this  ap- 
parent disapproval  was  removed  and  he  was  permitted  to 
retain  them.4 

1  Heaing,  vol.  iit  p.  314.  This  annual  gift  was  first  made  in  September, 
1674  to  be  continued  during  Berkeley's  administration.  He  ceased  to 
be  governor  April  27,  1677.  This  gift,  therefore,  must  have  been  cer- 
tainly £400,  and  probably  f6oo. 

f  Act  Privy  Council,  Col.,  1680-1720,  no.  425. 

%Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1602,  nos.  1518,  1820,  221 1. 

4  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1727-1734*  p.  28;  Acts  Privy  Council* 
Col,  1720-1745,  no.  180. 
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The  last  example  of  the  Assembly  bestowing  a  gift  upon 
the  governor  was  in  the  case  of  the  granting  of  £500  to 
Dinwiddie  in  1752  as  he  entered  upon  his  administration.2 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  gift  in  the  correspondence  of 
Dinwiddie  with  the  home  government.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
however,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  could  have  failed  to 
notice  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  the  two 
entries  in  regard  to  this  present  and  the  formal  acceptance 
by  the  governor.  Still,  it  seems  that  Dinwiddie  was  not 
reprimanded  for  thus  violating  his  instructions.  Perhaps 
the  quiet  and  prosperous  administration  of  twenty-two  years 
which  preceded  that  of  Dinwiddie  had  impressed  the  Board 
of  Trade  very  favorably.  Gooch  had  been  permitted  to 
receive  £800,  the  largest  gift  ever  bestowed  upon  a  gover- 
nor, and  had  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  and  efficient 
executive  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  This  fact,  probably, 
influenced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  allow  the  matter  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

There  were,  as  just  shown,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
only  five  of  the  nineteen  governors  who  served  from  1624 
to  1775  who  were  favored  with  presents  by  the  Assembly. 
Three  of  these  governors  served  between  1660  and  1700, 
and  the  other  two  after  1700.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  cus- 
tom of  the  Assembly  to  bestow  gifts  upon  the  governor* 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  why  these  five  should  have  been  so 
favored.  If  it  were  the  purpose  of  the  Assembly  thus  to 
attempt  to  induce  the  governor  to  surrender  some  of  his 
power,  the  plan  certainly  failed,  for  four  of  the  five  were 
very  dictatorial  and  the  fifth,  who  received  the  largest  gift, 
worked  harmoniously  with  the  Assembly  yet  did  not  seem 
to  surrender  in  any  essential  matters  his  executive  power. 
We  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  Assembly  was  really  sincere 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  i75*-*755t  pp.  96,  99. 
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and  that  the  presents  were  the  expressions  of  a  desire  to 
show  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the  royal  governor  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  colony.  For  if  the  Assembly  had  sought 
to  deprive  the  governor  of  a  part  of  his  power,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  period  of  Gooch's  adminis- 
tration afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose.  When  the  burgesses,  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  imposition  of  the  pistole  fee  on  land  grants  placed  by 
Dinwiddie,  sent  an  address  to  him  showing  him  the  injus- 
tice of  the  demand,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  gift  of 
£500  which  he  had  received  from  the  Assembly  about  a  year 
and  a  half  previous  to  that  time.  They  simply  maintained 
that  the  pistole  fee  was  an  infringement  upon  their  rights, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  use  the  fact  of  his  having  accepted 
the  present  in  their  effort  to  prevent  his  doing  what  they 
claimed  he  was  not  justified  in  doing.1  The  Assembly  did 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  governor  from  1700  to 
1775,  but  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  two  of  the  governors 
during  this  period  had  no  effect  upon  that  result 

It  is  not  strange  that  certain  governors  had  a  personal 
interest  in  the  trade  of  the  colony,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  writing  to  the  lords  justices  of  England  regarding 
the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  governor  should  comment 
on  the  possibility  of  the  encouragement  of  fraud  by  the 
governor,  since  he  and  the  Council  were  so  closely  allied.* 
It  was  generally  known  that  the  governor  and  Council 
usually  during  a  certain  period  about  1 700,  bought  privately 
the  quit  rent  tobacco  which  should  have  been  publicly  sold 
at  the  county  courts."    The  conduct  of  Nicholson,  who,  al- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  I7S*-I7S5>  P«  M3. 
*CaL  St.  P.  Col,  1697-1698,  p.  401;  Col.  SL  P.  Treas.,  1557-1696, 
p.  155;  Col.  St  P.  Treos.  Books,  1660-1667,  p.  288. 

•Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  57;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1691-1697, 
p.  343. 
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though  serving  as  governor,  performed,  upon  the  death  of 
the  auditor,  the  duties  of  that  office  for  nine  months,  was 
not  above  censure.1  The  home  government  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  place  certain  restrictions  on  the  governor  in  re- 
gard to  issuing  warrants  for  the  payment  of  public  money, 
and  required  that  a  full  statement  should  be  made  of  all 
disbursements. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  the  colony,  the  governor  had 
many  general  administrative  powers  and  duties.  Upon  his 
arrival,  the  first  duty  devolving  upon  him  was  to  publish 
his  commission.  His  instructions  were  at  first  disclosed  to 
the  Council  and  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but  after  about 
1685  they  were  not  fully  made  known,  even  to  the  Council, 
unless  he  considered  it  advisable  to  convey  a  portion  of  them 
to  that  body.  In  connection  with  publishing  his  commis- 
sion, he  was  required  to  take  the  oaths  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  be  administered,  the  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
the  office  of  governor  and  the  oath  for  the  execution  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  colonies,  which  oaths  were 
administered  by  the  Council.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that, 
although  he  did  take  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the 
colony,  still  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  not  those  of  the 
colonists  were  emphasized.  The  governor  administered  the 
oaths  which  were  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  more  important  officials  of  the  colony. 

The  appointment  of  all  the  more  important  officials  of  the 
colony  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  Those  who  re- 
ceived their  commissions  from  England,  including  the 
Council,  were  in  most  cases  recommended  by  him,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, he  was  consulted  before  the  appointments  were  made. 
The  governor  usually  submitted  his  recommendations  and 
appointments  to  the  Council,  and  when  that  body  was  com- 

(X*    *  Bluett,  p.  48. 
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posed  of  influential  men  who  wielded  a  large  part  of  the 
executive  power,  the  appointments  were  sometimes  dictated 
by  them.1  The  Council  seems  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  colonists  as  sharing  with  the  governor  the  appointive 
power,  as  indicated  by  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  "  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Council "  for  license  to  practice  law,  for  no 
one  could  act  as  an  attorney-at-law  until  he  had  obtained 
the  governor's  approval.2  That  the  governor  was,  in  some 
cases,  controlled  in  making  recommendations  and  appoint- 
ments by  family  influence  and  political  cliques,  which  re- 
sulted therefrom,  is  quite  evident.*  Any  serious  controversy 
between  the  governor  and  the  Council  as  to  the  power  over 
appointments  was  usually  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  settlement4  The  governor  did  not  have  absolute  power 
in  regard  to  removing  the  officials  of  the  colony,  for  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  suspension  of  a  councillor  or  other 
royal  appointees  but  also  in  removing  a  judge,  a  sheriff,  a 
justice,  "  or  other  officers  or  ministers  "  appointed  by  and 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  governor  he  was  explicitly  in- 
structed to  notify  the  home  government.  In  his  instructions 
it  was  stated  that  this  matter  was  "  to  be  signified  in  the 
fullest  and  most  distinct  manner  to  us,  by  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  by  the  first  opportunity  after  such 
removal."  n  Before  1680  lawyers  were  licensed  by  the 
quarter  court,  but  after  this  date  the  governor  and  Council 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  107;  Sainsbury  Papers, 
1705-1707,  p.  468;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  vi,  pp.  124-12$. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Van  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  251;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and 
Biog.,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  147,  151;  Executive  Papers,  i735-*743\  Col  Va.  St. 
P.,  vol.  i,  p.  23. 

•  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1669-1674,  nos.  540,  571. 

4  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  416;  Journal  Council  of  Va., 
MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  342. 

•Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Howard  (1683)  to  Dunmore 
(WO- 
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licensed  them  and  could  suspend  or  recall  their  license*1  Be- 
fore 1646  the  governor  appointed  the  clerks  of  the  county 
courts,  but  in  that  year  this  power  was  granted  to  the  sec- 
retary.2 

The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  was  to 
regulate  all  salaries  and  fees,  and  to  see  that  a  table  of  fees 
was  hung  up  where  they  were  to  be  paid,  copies  of  which 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  home  government.  But  the  gover- 
nor's prerogative  in  regard  to  regulating  fees  was  not  ex- 
clusive, for  the  Assembly  passed  acts  for  this  purpose.8  He 
was  to  see  that  councillors,  judges,  civil  and  military  officers, 
the  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  gunners,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  colony  were  paid  out  of  the  revenues  the  usual  salaries, 
"  as  already  established,  or  such  others/'  as  he,  "  with  the 
advice  of  our  Council,  shall  think  requisite  and  reasonable/9 
While  the  power  of  the  governor  and  Council  in  this  respect 
was  apparently  arbitrary,  he  was,  however,  required  to 
transmit  every  six  months  an  account  of  all  salaries  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.4 

Since  he  was  the  highest  representative  of  the  crown  in 
the  colony,  all  addresses  and  appeals  to  the  king  were  to  be 
sent  through  him,  and  also  the  accounts  of  all  the  officials 
of  the  colony.0  The  question  of  obtaining  land  was  always 
of  vital  importance  to  the  colony.  All  land  grants  were 
issued  by  the  governor  and  Council,  and  controversies  re- 

*0.  P.  Qiitwood,  Justice  in  Colonial  Virginia,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  ser.  xxiii,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  116-119. 

1  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va.t  vol  t,  p.  588. 

'Hening,  vol  iii,  p.  195;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1742-1747,  pp. 
146, 182;  1752-1755*  PP.  IS,  16. 

4  Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Howard  (1683),  to  Dunmore 
(1771). 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va^  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  160;  1705-1721,  p.  18; 
1721-1734,  p.  166;  CaL  St  P.  Co/.,  1607-1698,  no.  201. 
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garding  land  titles  were  decided  by  them.1  The  governor 
was,  however,  instructed  from  time  to  time  by  the  home 
government  regarding  certain  changes  thought  desirable  as 
to  granting  land,  and  especially  as  to  large  tracts.2  In  the 
granting  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Blackwater  Swamp, 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  access  to  the  book  of  entries,  and 
directed  the  governor  very  minutely  with  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  that  land.*  The  governor  received  special 
instructions  as  to  granting  the  Swiss  immigrants  land  on 
their  arrival.  In  the  instructions  it  was  stated :  "  Our  will 
and  pleasure,  therefore,  is,  and  we  do  hereby  direct  and 
require  you,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  said  inhabitants  of 
Berne,  or  any  of  them,  to  allot  them  lands  on  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River." 4  The  smallest  as  well  as 
the  largest  land  grants  were  made,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  home  government.  An  applicant  for  land  might,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  governor  and  Council  to  issue  him  a  grant, 
petition  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
as  late  as  1772/ 

In  the  instructions  to  the  governor  it  was  specified  that  it 
was  the  king's  pleasure,  that  he  should  consider  it  "an 
especial,  duty  "  incumbent  upon  him,  "  to  take  care  of  the 
church  "  in  the  colony.  He  was  to  see  that  each  parish  was 
supplied  with  a  minister  and  that  the  vestry  made  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  his  support    Ministers  were  ordained  by 

lCal.  St.  P.  Col.,  166 1- 1668,  no.  1513;  Rappahannock  County  Records, 
1695-1600,  pp.  9,  116;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  7. 

•  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  xix,  p.  62 ;  Col.  St.  P.  Treas.,  1708-1/14, 
P.  544- 

•  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xviii,  p.  234;  Journal  Council  of  Ka„ 
MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  117-118. 

4  C.  0.  s,  2io,  p.  16& 

•  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  222;  vol.  xli,  p.  33't  vol. 
H,  P.  55 ;  vol  Kii,  pp.  44,  64,  122;  vol.  Ivi,  p.  244;  vol.  lvii,  pp.  45,  61; 
vol.  lxx,  p.  291 ;  vol.  lxxviii,  pp.  15,  24;  vol.  Ixxx,  p.  26. 
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the  bishop  of  London  and  recommended  to  the  governor, 
who  "  presented  "  them  to  the  vestries.  It  was  necessary 
for  those  in  the  colony  desiring  to  become  ministers  to 
secure  letters  from  the  governor  commending  them  to  the 
bishop  for  ordination.  The  vestry,  in  some  instances,  re- 
fused to  receive  the  minister  presented  by  the  governor,  but 
usually  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  recognized.  The 
governor  sometimes  compromised  with  the  vestries,  with 
whom,  owing  to  their  influence,  he  did  not  wish  to  dispute 
this  power.1  All  complaints  against  ministers  or  vestries 
were  made  to  the  governor  and  Council  sitting  as  the  Gen- 
eral Court2  William  and  Mary  College  was  considered,  to 
some  extent,  a  royal  institution,  and  the  governor  was  ex- 
pected to  devote  some  attention  to  its  interests.  He  was 
also  to  see  that  the  instructions  regarding  school-masters 
were  executed,  so  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  leave 
England  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  Virginia  without 
license  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  no  one  already 
in  the  colony  be  permitted  to  teach  without  license  from  the 
governor.* 

In  regard  to  the  governor's  power  to  pardon  all  crimes 
except  treason  and  wilful  murder,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  case  of  these  two  exceptions,  execution  was  suspended  till 
the  king's  pleasure  was  known.  He  was  empowered  to  re- 
mit all  fines  or  forfeitures  accruing  to  the  crown  to  the 

1 H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  The  Struggle  of  Protestant  Dissenters  for  Reli- 
gious Toleration  in  Virginia,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  ser. 
xii,  no.  4,  pp.  10-13;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  nos.  39,  44,  45, 

47, »  104. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  170;  1705-1721,  pp.  28,  29, 
199;  1721-1734,  pp.  142,  424;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  2nd  box,  nos. 
125-127. 

%CaL  St.  P.  Treas.,  1708-1714,  p.  97;  Journal  Council  of  Va„  MS., 
1698-1703,  p.  105;  1705-1721,  p.  US;  Beverley,  p.  214;  Essex  County 
Records,  pp.  48.  49;  Instructions  to  the  governors. 
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value  of  £10,  and  if  over  that  amount  he  might  suspend 
payment  until  royal  instructions  could  be  obtained.1  It  was 
further  specified  in  the  instructions  that  he  was  not  to  dis- 
pose of  any  forfeiture  of  escheat  until  an  examination  of 
the  matter  had  been  made  upon  oath  by  the  proper  officer, 
and  the  case  reported  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  direction  regarding  it  sent  to  him.  He 
had  no  authority  to  grant  exemption  from  the  customs 
duties,  but  always  forwarded  any  request  for  such  to  the 
home  government.* 

Although  petitions  for  naturalization  were  presented  to 
the  governor,  still  his  power  in  this  respect  was  limited  by 
the  Assembly.8  The  royal  supervision  of  this  matter  is 
shown  by  the  secretary  of  the  colony  forwarding,  in  1745, 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Parliament, 
certificates  of  naturalization  of  certain  Germans  and  others 
issued  by  the  General  Court.4  Lists  of  the  persons  natural- 
ized in  the  colony  were  sent  to  the  British  government  The 
governor  was,  after  1683,  the  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the 
colony,  but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  permitted  it  to 
remain  in  the  secretary's  office.9    Among  the  administrative 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  lxxiii,  p.  265;  be,  p.  143;  Dinwiddle 
Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  384,  385;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  116; 
Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  563 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  vi,  p.  122. 

'  Blathwayt's  Journal,  voL  it  p.  351;  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col^  vol. 
i,  no.  275. 

•  Hening,  vol.  iv,  p.  548;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1639/6&-1693, 
p.  11 ;  Executive  Papers,  1692. 

*  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.,  voL  ii,  no.  783,  p.  1103;  C.  O.  324,  55,  p.  11 ; 
Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  lit,  p.  57;  vol  liii,  p.  39. 

1  Howard  by  his  commission  (1683)  was  made  keeper  of  the  seal  and 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  increase  his  perquisites  by  impos- 
ing a  fee  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  affixing  it,  but  this 
was  discontinued  in  1689  by  order  of  the  British  government  Journal 
House  of  Burgesses  1659/60-1693,  p.  59.) 
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powers  of  the  governor  was  included  the  jurisdiction  of 
certain  matters  of  local  interest  to  the  county.1 

After  two  years  of  almost  absolute  authority  the  Council, 
in  1609,  was  superseded  by  a  governor,  whose  powers  neces- 
sarily reduced  the  Council  to  a  mere  advisory  board.2  In 
1624,  when  the  colony  became  royal,  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  appointed  by  the  king.  The  commissions  to 
the  governors  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  show  the  grad- 
ually increasing  power  of  the  Council,  as  authority  was 
vested  in  the  governor  and  Council  jointly.  There  was  in 
these  commissions,  which  were  addressed  to  the  governor 
and  Council,  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  specific  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Council.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  conflict  occurred,  in  which  the  governor  refused 
to  grant  to  the  Council  the  share  of  the  executive  power 
which  that  body  claimed.  This  controversy  occurred  in 
1 63 1,  when  Harvey,  in  a  very  dictatorial  mqnner^  denied 
the  right  of  the  Council  to  any  real  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  resulted  in  his  temporary  re- 
moval. But  under  Berkeley,  Culpeper  and  Howard,  the 
governorship  was  strongly  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the 
Council.  From  an  authority  writing  about  1698,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  progress  in  the  encroachment  of  the  gover- 
nor upon  the  power  of  the  Council.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  with  royal  approval.  As  the  king  knew 
but  few  colonists,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  permit  the 
governor  to  recommend  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Council.  The  next  was  the  royal  instruction  limiting  the 
number  of  councillors  to  nine,  or  certainly  ten.*  The  power 
of  suspending  a  councillor,  early  granted  to  the  governor, 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1770-1772,  p.  276. 

■The  relation  of  the  governor  to  the  Council  (1607- 1624)   will  be 
treated  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the  Council. 

•  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  pp.  22,  24,  56. 
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was  not  often  exercised.  It  was  maintained  by  Culpeper 
that  if  the  governor  had  suspended  Nathaniel  Bacon,  who 
was  a  councillor,  the  rebellion  which  he  precipitated  might 
have  been  averted.  The  other  reasons  given  by  this  author- 
ity for  the  encroachment  of  the  governor  were  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  Council  and  their  lassitude  in  exercising  the 
power  which  they  actually  possessed.  The  councillors 
anxious  to  return  to  their  homes  did  not  usually  wait  to  see 
the  clerk  draw  up  the  orders  of  the  Council  regarding 
matters  upon  which  they  had  voted.  These  orders  were  not, 
afterwards,  read  in  Council,  and  the  clerk,  who  was  an 
appointee  of  the  governor,  quite  naturally  worded  them 
according  to  the  dictation  of  his  superior.  The  action  of 
the  Council  was  thus  frequently  misrepresented,  and  new 
orders,  contrary  to  those  voted  on  by  that  body,  were  issued. 
But  that  which  finished  this  work  of  subjecting  the  Council 
to  the  governor  was  the  power  he  had  of  bestowing  all  the 
places  of  trust  and  profit,  and  the  secret  he  found  of  be- 
stowing them  all  upon  the  Council.  He  was,  moreover, 
shrewd  enough  to  shield  himself  from  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  the  odium  of  the  people  by  claiming  that  he  always 
acted  "  with  the  advice  of  the  Council."  * 

By  1690  the  functions  of  the  governor  were,  while  not 
clearly  separated  from  those  of  the  Council,  certainly  more 
positively  defined  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  but 
the  exact  relations  between  them  continued,  however,  to  be 
a  matter  of  controversy.  In  the  formal  instructions  to  the 
governors,  from  Howard  (1683)  to  Dunmore  (1771), 
much  attention  was  devoted  to  this  relationship,  and  the 
first  twelve  or  fifteen  clauses  were  given  up  exclusively  to 
this  matter.  From  about  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  power  of  the  Council  increased ;  still,  from  the 

1  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  p.  25. 
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instructions,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  practically  no 
change  from  about  1700  to  177 1.  This  simply  means  that, 
so  far  as  the  theoretical  position  of  the  Council  as  outlined 
by  the  home  government  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
change  for  that  period.  It  seems  that  the  British  govern- 
ment continued  to  consider  the  Council  as  hardly  more  than 
an  advisory  board  to  the  governor,  for  the  clause  in  the  in- 
structions forbidding  his  communicating  to  that  body  any 
of  the  instructions,  except  what  should  be  deemed  "con- 
venient "  for  the  royal  service  to  be  imparted  to  them,  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  period  just  indicated.  The 
governor  was  thus  expected  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
Council.  It  was,  however,  specified  in  the  instructions  that 
he  should  grant  to  the  councillors  freedom  of  debate  and 
vote.  While  he  could  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the 
number  of  the  Council,  nor  suspend  any  of  its  members 
without  the  approval  of  the  home  government,  still  he  was 
given  much  power  in  recommending  persons  to  fill  vacancies. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  British  government  that  the 
governor  should  surrender  to  the  Council  any  of  the  exec- 
utive power,  but  it  was  expected  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  advice  which  such  men  would  be  capable  of  giving. 
In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  whether  these  theoret- 
ical powers  of  the  governor  over  the  Council  were  exercised 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  government. 

The  first  legislative  Assembly  met  in  1619.  After  1624, 
when  the  royal  government  was  established  in  the  colony, 
the  policy  of  the  crown  was  for  a  time  apparently  unsettled 
so  far  as  the  Assembly  was  concerned.  No  mention  of  the 
Assembly  occurred  in  the  commissions  and  instructions  to 
the  governor,  and  the  only  recorded  legislation  of  the  next 
five  years  is  in  the  form  of  proclamations  by  the  governor.1 

1  Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  129,  130. 
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It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Assembly  did  not  lapse  alto- 
gether, for  there  is  evidence  that  in  1627  the  king  recognized 
its  existence  and  competency  by  submitting  to  it  certain 
propositions  relating  to  the  tobacco  trade.1  The  power  of 
the  Assembly  was,  however,  questioned  by  the  governor,  who, 
assumed  for  himself  the  rights  of  taxation  and  legislation, 
which  were  again  expressly  denied  by  the  Assembly  in  1632. 2 
This  abuse  of  power  by  Harvey  resulted  in  his  temporary 
removal,  but  he  was  again  forced  upon  the  colonists.  A 
few  years  later  ( 1641 )  when  Berkeley  was  appointed  gov* 
ernorr  the  king  in  the  instructions  to  him  formally  recog- 
nized the  Assembly.  He  was  to  summon  the  Assembly  once 
a  year,  or  oftener  if  urgent  occasion  should  require.*  It 
seems  that  for  some  years  prevous  to  his  appointment  it 
was  customary  for  the  Assembly  to  convene  annually.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Protectorate  it  met  every  two  years  or 
oftener,  if  necessary,  and  the  power  of  the  legislature  was 
supreme  at  that  time.  After  the  Restoration  ( 1660) ,  Berke- 
ley was  instructed  to  call  the  Assembly  within  one  month 
after  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office.4  He  really  secured 
control  of  the  Assembly  by  proroguing  it  from  session  to 
session  and  for  several  years  the  former  power  of  this  body 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  dictatorial  measures  of  the 
governor. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  royal  in- 
structions defined  to  some  extent  the  relations  of  the  gov* 
ernor  to  the  Assembly,  and  made  it  quite  clear  that  as  chief 
executive  of  the  colohy  he  was  to  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  it.    The  instructions  to  the  governors  contained 

1Hening,.vol.  i,  pp.  139,  134;  Cat.  St  P.  Col,  1574-1660,  pp.  86-90. 

*  Hening,  voL  i,  pp.  171,  196. 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.t  vol  ii,  p.  261. 

4  Ibid.,  vol  iii,  p.  15. 
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matters  relating  to  the  Assembly  and  the  legislation  of  the 
colony,  upon  which  the  home  government  had  a  definite 
policy.  The  governor  was  to  suggest  certain  laws  from 
time  to  time  and  to  endeavor  to  have  the  grievances  of  the 
people  settled  through  the  legislature.  But  most  of  all,  it 
was  his  prime  duty  to  represent  the  royal  prerogative  in  the 
colony,  and  to  withstand  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Assembly  to  encroach  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  crown.  He  had  the  power  to  call,  to  prorogue 
and  to  dissolve  the  legislature,  and  as  the  president  of  the 
Council  to  sit  in  the  upper  house.  No  act  of  Assembly  was 
effective  without  his  signature,  and  his  veto  was  final,  as 
the  legislature  could  not  pass  any  measure  over  his  objec- 
tion. He  was  to  see  that  no  law  of  an  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary nature  was  passed  without  a  suspending  clause 
rendering  it  inoperative  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  He  was,  in  fact,  to  send  to  England  within  three 
months  after  enactment  all  laws,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  either  approved  or  disallowed,  under  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  a  year's  salary  should  he  fail  to  comply  with  this 
instruction.  It  will  be  seen  in  a  later  chapter  to  what  ex- 
tent these  theoretical  powers  of  the  governor  over  the  As- 
sembly were  rendered  effective. 

The  king,  according  to  English  constitutional  tradition, 
was  "  the  fountain  of  justice  and  general  conservator  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom."  A  survival  of  this  theory  is  to  be 
found  in  die  commission  to  the  governor,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  establish  courts  and  to  appoint  judicial  officers.  In 
the  instructions,  however,  it  was  specified  that  in  establish- 
ing or  discontinuing  a  court  he  was  to  act  only  upon  royal 
order.  The  governor's  criminal  jurisdiction  seems  for  the 
most  part  to  have  passed  away  in  the  other  colonies,  but  in 
Virginia  the  governor  and  Council,  under  the  name  of  the 
General  Court,  continued  to  be  the  highest  court  in  all  cases. 
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criminal  as  well  as  civil.1  Commenting  upon  the  judicial 
power  of  the  governor,  a  contemporary  authority  stated 
about  1698  that  "as  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas,  and  lord  chief  baron  ^of  the  exchequer, 
the  governor  sits  and  presides  in  a  court,  which  is  all  these, 
and  so  disposes  of  men's  lives,  liberties  and  properties."  * 
He  could  perform  certain  judicial  functions  out  of  court, 
such  as  remitting  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  granting  par- 
dons for  all  offenses,  except  wilfijl  murder  and  treason. 

The  governor  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  4h?  militia 
of  the  colony,  and  appointed  and  removed  all  the  officers  ex- 
cept certain  inferior  officers,  who  were  commissioned  by 
the  colonels.8  In  the  case  of  the  adjutant,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  discipline  the  militia,  the  governor's  action  in 
appointing  him  and  the  payment  of  his  salary  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury.4  The  instructions  to 
the  governor  explicitly  stated  that  he  had  no  power  to  de- 
clare war,  except  against  the  Indians,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  then  the  home  government  was  to  be  immediately  noti- 
fied.6 The  British  troops  sent  to  the  colony  were  not  only 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor,  but  in  some  cases  he 
also  commissioned  the  officers.  Blank  commissions  were 
sent  to  Gooch  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Carthagena, 
and  to  Dinwiddie  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
and  these  governors  appointed  regular  British  officers  to  a 
regiment  composed  of  the  regulars  and  the  militia.9 

1  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  532 ;  vol.  Hi,  pp.  287,  489. 

9  Hart  well,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  20;  Chitwood,  p.  44. 

•Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  63;  Journal  Council  of  Virginia, 
MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  20;  Beverley,  p.  217. 

4Cal.  St  P.  Treas.,  1708-1714,  p.  4*7 ;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS., 
1725-1734,  P.  457- 

*  Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Howard   (1683),  to  Dunmore 
(1771). 

•  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  355 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  234. 
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The  governor  held  a  commission  under  the  seal  of  the 
High  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  and  signed  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  as  vice-admiral  of  Virginia.1  His  power 
over  admiralty  affairs  extended  at  one  time  beyond  Vir- 
ginia. In  1697  it  extended  to  Carolina  and  to  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  later  Pennsylvania  and  Jamaica  were  included.2 
He  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty specific  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of  certain 
admiralty  matters.*  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  royal  ships  of  war.4 
He  had  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  these  ships.  He 
was  instructed,  for  example,  about  1 710,  to  repel  the  enemy 
that  had  troubled  Jamaica,  should  Virginia  be  attacked,  and 
to  use  royal  ships  of  war  in  doing  this :  "  The  commander 
of  her  majesty's  ships  on  your  coast  have  orders  to  follow 
your  directions  in  the  pursuit  of  this  design,  which  her 
majesty  recommends  to  your  care  and  diligence/' 5  In  case 
of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  sailors  of 
these  ships  while  ashore,  he  usually  reported  the  matter  to 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty.6  The  guard  ships  sent  to  the 
colony  to  cruise  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  pro- 
tect trade  from  privateers,  pirates,  or  any  enemy,  were 
under  the  governor's  instructions.    Berkeley  stated  in  1666 

■  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  30,  121 ;  1721-1734,  p.  35. 

*Ibid^  1698-1703,  p.  30;  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  169. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1608-1703,  p.  89;  1705-1721,  p.  326. 

'Ibid.,  1608-1703,  p.  154;  An  order  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in 
169B  directed  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  certain  other  colonies  to 
give  credit  to  Admiral  Bembo,  and  his  squadron  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  furnish  him  money.    (Plantations  General,  vol.  iv,  (2),  p.  146). 

•C.  0.  5,  210,  p.  163. 

• Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  vii,  pp.  74,  80;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog., 
voL  hi,  p.  235;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1640-1691,  p.  451;  a  seaman  of  a 
British  merchant  ship  was  subject  to  trial,  and  in  case  of  murder,  to 
execution,  in  Virginia.    (Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.,  vol.  ii,  no.  482.) 
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that  a  guard-ship  would  be  of  much  greater  service  than 
forts.  From  1670  to  1700  ten  guard-ships  were  sent  to  the 
colony,  but  there  were  not  more  than  three  in  the  colony  at 
any  one  time.  Such  ships  were  also  sent  to  the  colony  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  expense  of  maintaining  these 
ships  fell  upon  the  colony.  The  captains  of  the  guard-ships 
were  instructed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  governor,  and  in 
case  they  should  need  men,  not  to  impress  them  but  to  apply 
to  him.1  According  to  a  contemporary  authority  (1724), 
the  guard-ships  were  "  not  at  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor  upon  emergencies/'  and  it  was  observed  by  him 
that  if  the  governor  had  authority  over  them,  it  might  prove 
of  advantage  in  regard  to  the  general  security,  and  especially 
to  trade.3  The  captains  of  these  ships  did  not  always  comply 
with  their  instructions  in  regard  to  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
governor.  This  necessitated  a  complaint,  and  perhaps  in- 
fluenced the  writer  to  make  the  above  statement  Generally, 
however,  the  governor  exercised  full  authority  over  them.* 
The  governor  had  authority  over  any  ship  of  war 
equipped  and  sent  out  by  the  colony,  and  issued  the  commis- 
sion and  instructions  to  the  captain.4  His  authority  ex- 
tended of  course  over  sloops  hired  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  also  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  power  over 
British  merchant  ships,  and  exclusive  power  over  Virginia 
coastwise  vessels  which  confined  themselves  to  the  waters  of 
this  and  the  adjacent  colonies.    The  granting  of  letters  of 

lActs  Privy  Council,  Col,  no.  423,  p.  130;  Journal  Board  of  Trade, 
vol.  iv,  p.  227;  vol.  vi,  p.  96;  vol.  xxii,  pp.  3,  56. 

"Jones,  p.  78. 

1  Since  the  captain  of  a  guardship  at  the  time  of  Culpeper's  admin- 
istration was  in  collusion  with  pirates,  and  others  later  were  accused 
of  bribery  and  fraud,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  governor  should  be 
empowered  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them. 

4  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  44-46;  1705-1721,  p.  347. 
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manque  and  reprisal  by  the  court  of  vice-admiralty  was 
upon  special  order  of  the  governor,  who  was,  however,  to 
exercise  this  power  very  carefully,  and  only  upon  special 
authority  from  the  home  government.1  The  governor  was 
to  see  that  all  breaches  of  the  acts  of  trade,  controversies 
regarding  admiralty  dues,  and  mariners'  wages,  and  all 
maritime  affairs  were  brought  before  this  court* 

The  British  government  emphasized  very  strongly  the 
power  of  the  governor  over  the  finances  of  the  colony. 
He  was  constantly  advised  as  to  the  careful  supervision 
which  he  was  expected  to  exercise  over  the  royal  reve- 
nues. The  financial  returns  from  the  colonies,  and  especi- 
ally from  Virginia,  were  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
home  government,  and  the  governor  was  therefore  re- 
peatedly charged  with  the  important  service  which  he  was 
to  perform  in  this  regard.  All  the  royal  revenue  officials 
were  under  his  supervision  and  made  their  reports  to 
the  home  government  through  him.  The  problem  as  to 
how  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  revenue  was  quite  difficult  of 
solution,  and  it  was  not  infrequently  referred  to  in  the  in- 
structions and  in  the  correspondence  with  the  governor. 
Much  stress  was,  of  course,  laid  upon  trade,  and  he  was 
specifically  directed  as  to  the  valuable  service  which  he 
could  and  must  render  by  promoting  in  every  way  possible 
the  interest  of  the  English  merchants.  The  financial  powers 
of  the  governor,  as  has  been  indicated,  included  the  general 
inspection  of  all  salaries,  even  those  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  But  his  power  to  issue  warrants  for 
the  use  of  public  money  did  not,  of  course,  extend  to  the 
funds  raised  and  disposed  of  by  the  Assembly. 

1  Instruction*  to  the  governors  from  Nicholson  (1702)  to  Dunmore 
(1771) ;  Executive  Papers,  1744-*? 5& 

•Hening,  voL  i,  p.  537;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  116; 
Dmwiddie  Papers,  vol  i,  p.  384. 
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The  diplomatic  and  intercolonial  powers  of  the  governor 
were  exercised  more  frequently  after  about  1700.  There 
were  from  time  to  time  many  matters  regarding  trade  with 
England,  with  other  colonies,  and  with  the  Indians,  military 
affairs,  and  the  support  of  some  project  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment concerning  the  colonies,  which  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  governor.  An  interesting  case  in  which  he  exercised 
his  intercolonial  power,  by  special  royal  order,  was  fur- 
nished in  1733,  when  Major  Patrick  Gordon  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  request  of  the 
descendants  of  William  Penn.  The  Earl  of  Orkney,  the 
governor-in-chief  of  Virginia,  was  directed  to  see  that  his 
lieutenant-governor  in  Virginia  should  require  Gordon  to 
take  the  usual  oaths  before  him,  and  also  to  furnish  £2000 
security  for  the  due  execution  of  the  office.1  In  1740  Gov- 
ernor Gooch,  and  in  1757  Governor  Dinwiddie  left  the 
colony  in  the  interest  of  the  military  policy  of  the  British 
government. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  highest  representative  of  royal 
authority  in  the  colony  should  occupy  a  position  of  much 
dignity.  As  early  as  1623  a  body-guard  was  furnished  the 
governor.  This  recognition  of  the  kingly  function  which 
the  governor  performed  was  permanent  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  guard  varied 
from  ten  to  thirty.  The  two  reasons  assigned  for  such  a 
provision  were,  the  danger  from  the  Indians  who  visited 
him  on  pretense  of  making  treaties,  and  also  from  those 
men  in  the  colony  who  sympathized  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarians in  England,  and  thus  were  opposed  to  the  royal 
colonial  officers.*  Several  instances  occurred  of  severe 
punishment  of  those  speaking  in  a  derogatory  manner  of 

1 C.  O.  5, 195,  p.  915. 

*  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  355 ;  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist  of  Va„  vol.  ii,  p.  352. 
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the  governor.  So  sacred  was  the  dignity  of  the  mere  office 
considered  that  not  even  Berkeley,  after  his  recall  from  the 
colony,  was  to  be  slandered.  One  who  did  attack  him  was 
required  to  answer  before  the  General  Court.  Even  the 
burgesses  prosecuted  their  own  members  guilty  of  this 
offense.1  This,  however,  was  confined  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Theoretically,  the  governorship  was  of  a  vice-regal  char- 
acter, and  he  who  filled  the  office  was  the  representative  of 
the  crown.  The  governor,  like  the  king,  had  the  power  of 
appointing  the  officials  of  the  colony.  He  possessed  the 
royal  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  and  as 
vice-admiral,  and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace.  The 
king  with  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  enacted  the  laws, 
so  the  governor,  with  the  Council  and  burgesses,  passed  the 
laws  of  the  colony.  The  royal  prerogative  was  conferred 
upon  the  governor  to  call,  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  legis- 
lature and  to  prevent  by  his  veto  any  unfavorable  legisla- 
tion. He  had  the  power  to  pardon  all  offenses,  except  trea- 
son and  felony,  and  in  ecclesiastical  -matters  had  certain 
rights  of  appointment  to  benefices.  In  addition*  to  th^se-an^ 
other  functions  which  he  was  to  perform  he,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  lord  chancellor,  was  keeper  of  the  seal,  and 
passed  under  the  seal  of  the  colony  all  grants,  both  of  land 
and  of  offices,  and  as  lord  treasurer  issued  warrants  for  the 
disbursing  of  public  funds.  The  governor  received  his  ap- 
pointment and  specific  instructions  from  the  king,  and  was 
therefore  legally  and  directly  responsible  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
and  was  therefore  indirectly  responsible  to  the  colonists. 
Since  the  colonists  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  some  of  them  were  called  upon  by  the  gov- 

1  Bruce,  Ins  tit.  Hist,  of  Va.,  voL  ii,  p.  354. 
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ernor  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  government  of  the 
colony,  it  was  quite  reasonable  that  they  should  exercise 
much  influence  upon  him.  Should  he,  however,  seek  to  con- 
ciliate them,  he  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  home 
government,  and  should  he  endeavor  to  enforce  strictly  the 
royal  instructions  he  might  encounter  very  pronounced  and 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  The  deli- 
cate position  which  he  occupied  required  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  conditions  in  the  colony  should  be  considered 
in  the  application  of  the  instructions.  The  colonists  did  not 
intend  to  ignore  the  royal  will  as  expressed  in  the  instruc- 
tions, still  they  felt  that  the  application  of  them  should  be. 
to  some  extent  at  least,  determined  by  circumstances.  The 
administrations  of  the  several  governors  from  1624  to  the. 
Revolution  will  be  briefly  considered  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  efficiency  of  each  as  the  representative  of  the  crown  and 
as  the  chief  executive  of  the  people  of  the  colony. 

Sir  Francis  Wy^tt,  who  had  served  from  1621  as  gover- 
nor *#und^/£te"^3hdon  Company,  was  commissioned  on 
August  26,.  j  624,  Jby  James  I  to  serve  the  colony  as  a  royal 
gqv£ijrt>i"i "  "the-  first  legislative  assembly  called  in  the  colony 
met  in  1619.  It  was  provided  that  the  assembly  should  be 
called  annually  by  the  governor,  who  was  to  have  a  veto  on 
legislation.  When  the  colony  became  royal  (1624)  the 
Assembly  for  a  few  years  evidently  did  not  exercise  its 
functions,  although  recognition  of  the  legislature  was  im- 
plied in  Wyatt's  commission.  Trial  by  jury  was  for  the  first 
time  guaranteed  to  the  colonists  during  his  administration. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  check  placed  upon  the  As- 
sembly under  Wyatt,  there  was,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
no  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration 
tinder  him  as  the  royal  representative.1     He  served  from 

1  A.  Brown,  The  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  607,  611,  647. 
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August,  1624,  to  April,  1626,  and  again  from  November, 
1639,  to  February,  1641-2.  His  administrations  are  con- 
sidered by  writers  on  the  period  as  "  judicious,  wise  and 
pacific."  l 

Sir  George  Yeardley  succeeded  to  the  governorship  April, 
1626,  after  Wyatt's  first  term.  He  had  previously  served 
as  governor  under  the  London  Company  ( 1619-1621 ) .  His 
appointment  was  received  with  hearty  approval  by  the  colo- 
nists, as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  administration 
that  the  Assembly  was  established.  His  second  administra- 
tion was  very  brief,  as  he  died  November  14,  1627.  His 
death  was  sincerely  lamented  by  the  colonists,  who  consid- 
ered the  loss  of  such  a  governor  a  public  calamity,  and  so 
.expressed  themselves  to  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  a  gov- 
ernor who  had  the  happy  faculty  of  combining  executive 
power  and  forceful  administration  with  mildness  and  gen- 
erosity. "  During  his  administration,"  according  to  Brock, 
"  many  important  improvements  were  made,  and  the  power, 
population  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  much  enhanced."  * 

Between  the  death  of  Yeardley  and  the  arrival  of  Sir 
John  Harvey  (March,  1629-30),  Captain  Francis  West  and 
Doctor  John  Pott,  presidents  of  the  Council,  served  succes- 
sively as  governor.  Harvey  was,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  very  unpopular,  because  of  his  dictatorial 
policy.  He  not  only  interfered  with  the  Assembly  but  ex- 
acted fees,  misappropriated  public  funds  and  issued  grants 
for  land  already  in  possession  of  certain  colonists.*  Such 
an  exhibition  of  arbitrary  power  was  enough  to  antagonize 
the  Council,  the  burgesses  and  the  colonists  in  general.  By 
1634  colonists  settled  in  Maryland,  which  territory  was 

*R.  A.  Brock,  Virginia  and  Virginians,  p.  19;  Winsor,  vol  iii,  pt  i, 

*  Virginia  and  Virginians,  p.  17. 

*  Beverley,  p.  47. 
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originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  had  been  granted  to  Lord 
Baltimore.  Under  authority  from  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  also  from  the  king,  William  Claybourne,  secretary  of 
Virginia,  had  established  trading  posts  on  Kent  Island  in 
Maryland.  He  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
Maryland  and  offered  armed  resistance,  but  was  forced 
from  the  island.  To  escape  punishment  for  murder  and 
sedition  with  which  he  was  charged,  he  fled  to  Virginia. 
When  the  Maryland  authorities  demanded  his  return,  Har- 
vey refused  to  surrender  him.  Claybourne  then  went  to 
England  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  and  received  the 
royal  approval  of  his  action.  The  colonists  were  greatly 
incensed  at  the  policy  of  Harvey  in  this  matter,  for  they 
maintained  that  he  was  secretly  favorable  to  Maryland. 
The  Assembly  was  called  "  on  the  petition  of  many  inhabi- 
tants "  to  meet  in  special  session  to  hear  complaints  against 
him.  Before  it  met  he  decided  to  go  to  England  to  answer 
the  charges,  so  on  April  28,  1635,  he  was  "  thrust  out  of  his 
government "  by  the  Council,  and  Captain  John  West,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  assumed  the  executive  authority  "  till 
the  king's  pleasure  was  known."  x  Charles  I  reappointed 
him,  without  giving  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Council 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  complaints  of  the  colonists. 
This  king,  who  believed  in  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  was  no  doubt  anticipating  trouble  with  Parliament 
and  did  not  wish  to  hasten  it  by  showing  a  submissive  spirit 
in  subjecting  to  trial  a  governor,  the  representative  of  royal 
authority,  on  charges  preferred  by  the  Council  of  a  colony. 
Harvey  returned  to  Virginia  and  served  from  April,  1636, 
to  November.  1639.  During  these  years  the  Assembly  was 
not  called.2     The  colonists  were  compelled  to  submit,  but 

1  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  223. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  224. 
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they  did  not  support  him,  so  he  was  removed.  The  loyalty 
of  the  colonists  is  more  noteworthy  when  contrasted  with 
the  policy  of  such  a  royal  governor,  whose  oppression  was 
for  a  time  approved  by  the  king. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  had  filled  the  governorship  from 
1624  to  1626,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Harvey,  and  served 
until  February,  164 1-2.  His  second  administration  has 
already  been  considered,  but  it  might  be  stated  here  that  his 
beneficent  term  of  office,  though  brief,  was  a  decided  relief 
to  the  colonists,  who  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

When  Sir  William  Berkeley  became  governor  ( February, 
1 64 1 -2)  the  colonists  were  loyal  to  the  crown.  The  Assem- 
bly, which  he  called  upon  his  arrival,  passed  a  protest  against 
the  petition  presented  by  Sir  George  Sandys  to  Parliament 
for  the  restoration  of  the  London  Company.  It  was  speci- 
fied that  the  colonists  were  satisfied  with  the  royal  adminis- 
tration of  the  colony.  It  seems  that  Berkeley  so  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  colony  from  1642  to  1652  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  The  loyalty  of  the  colonists  to  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  crown  was  shown  by  their  sup- 
porting him  when  he  invited,  in  1649,  Charles  II,  the  fugi- 
tive king,  to  come  to  Virginia.  The  proof  of  their  sincerity 
was  given  when  they  offered  armed  resistance  to  the  com- 
missioners sent  by  Cromwell  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the 
colonv.  The  defiant  attitude  of  the  colonists  under  the 
leadership  of  Berkeley  so  impressed  the  commissioners  that 
the  surrender  was  effected  on  favorable  terms.  In  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  it  was  specified  that  the  freedom  of  the 
colony  was  not  to  be  interrupted,  that  free  trade  with  all 
countries  was  to  be  granted,  and  taxation  by  the  Assembly 
only  was  to  be  guaranteed.  Berkeley  was,  however,  super- 
seded by  Richard  Bennett,  one  of  the  commissioners. 

During  the  Protectorate  (1652-1660)  the  governorship 
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was  elective  and  was  filled  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Bu 
gesses,  the  colony  enjoyed  free  trade,  custom  duties  we: 
abolished,  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  burgesses  only,  ar 
there  was  no  interference  from  England.  Thus  the  color 
was  an  independent  democracy. 

With  the  Restoration  (1660),  Berkeley  was  elected  go 
ernor  by  the  Assembly  with  the  understanding  that  he  wou 
call  an  Assembly  at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  would  n 
dissolve  that  body  without  its  consent.1    This  seems  to  i 
dicate  that  his  services  during  the  ten  years,  of  his  first  z 
ministration  had  been  satisfactory.    With  the  Restorati 
there  was  a  gradual  reaction  by  which  the  colonists  w< 
deprived  of  their  cherished  privileges.     The  trade  of  • 
colony  was  restricted  to  England,  for  the  benefit  of  Engl,„  J0  wujo 
shipping,  thus  increasing  the  royal  revenues  and  contrit 
ing  to  the  wealth  of  the  British  merchants.    The  power 
the  Assembly  was  reduced  as  the  offices  of  governor  ; 
councillor  were  again  made  royal  appointments.    A  spe 
effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  dissenters  and  thus  m 
the  Church  of  England  supreme  in  the  colony.    The  ri 
of  suffrage  which  had  been  enjoyed  was  restricted.     Yhe 
sending  of  many  of  Cromwell's  followers  to  the  colony  was 
seriously  objected  to  by  the  colonists  on  the  ground  that 
they   were  disposed   towards   insurrection.     These   "  jail 
birds  "  were  sent  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
This  increased  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  with  the  result  that 
the  price  was  lowered,  which  was  the  source  of  much  dis- 
satisfaction.   There  was  discontent  in  regard  to  taxation, 
which  was  on  persons  but  not  on  property.    The  poor  were 
thus  taxed  but  excluded  from  the  franchise  by  an  act  of 
1670,  and  also  from  the  Assembly,  to  which  only  property- 
owners  could  be  elected.     The  colonists  in  general  were 

1  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  530. 
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1  agitated  over  the  grant  of  all  Virginia  to  Culpeper  and  Ar- 

lington for  thirty-one  years,  and  sent  three  special  agents 

)  to  request  the  king  to  revoke  this  grant.  The  annual  tax  of 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  on  every  tithable,  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  these  agents,  was  paid  with  reluctance.  The  dic- 
tatorial Berkeley  supported  by  an  equally  arbitrary  monarch 
had  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  which  contrasted 
with  the  quietude  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  during  the 
Protectorate.  It  was  therefore  not  strange  that  when  Berk- 
eley refused  to  cany  out  the  will  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
protecting  the  colony  against  the  Indians,  a  revolution 
should  have  resulted.  It  is  maintained  that  the  governor, 
knowing  the  general  discontent,  was  not  willing  to  encourage 
the  five  hundred  men  in  arms,  thinking  that  after  defeating 
the  Indians  they  might  demand,  before  returning  to  their 
homes,  that  the  many  grievances  of  the  colonists  should  be 
redressed.  The  leader  of  the  revolution,  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
succeeded  in  enlisting  a  force  strong  enough  to  drive  Berk- 
eley not  only  from  the  seat  of  government  but  also  across 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  acts  of  Assembly,  under  the 
direction  of  Bacon,  indicate  the  constructive  work  which  he 
was  planning  in  order  to  relieve  the  colonists  of  the  sources 
of  their  discontent.  The  death  of  Bacon  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  reforms  which  he  had  inaugurated.  With  the 
return  of  Berkeley  to  power,  an  era  of  unprecedented 
tyranny  for  the  colony  was  begun.  The  followers  of  Bacon 
were  shown  no  mercy,  as  twenty-three  were  hanged  and  the 
estates  of  others  confiscated.  So  cruel  was  the  policy  of  the 
governor  that  even  Charles  II  sent  commissioners  with 
British  troops  to  prevent  him  from  any  further  exhibition 
of  his  vengeance,  and  to  make  an  investigation  of  condi- 
tions in  the  colony.  Berkeley  was  ordered  to  England  to 
explain  his  conduct,  and  Colonel  Herbert  Jeffreys  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  lieutenant-governor.    That  the  colonist? 
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were  loyal  to  the  crown  and  to  the  royal  governors  after 
Berkeley's  administration  is  quite  remarkable. 

Colonel  Herbert  Jeffreys  entered  upon  his  duties  April  2j, 
1677.  When  he  demanded  the  journal  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  it  was  refused,  although  he  maintained  that  it 
was  his  purpose  thus  to  ascertain  the  grievances  of  the  colo- 
nists. It  was  withheld  on  the  ground  that  the  journal  was 
the  property  of  the  burgesses,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  not  of  the  British  government,  and  that  it  was 
unwise  to  violate  this  well-established  principle.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  House  were  seized  by  order  of  the  governor, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  House  was  fined  and  imprisoned.  The 
Assembly  published  a  declaration  protesting  against  such 
oppression.  Jeffreys  died  after  serving  about  one  year. 
His  administration  was,  notwithstanding  the  incident  men- 
tioned, characterized  by  a  somewhat  negative  policy.  He  is, 
however,  due  some  credit  for  checking  the  royalist  reaction, 
so  pronounced  when  he  assumed  the  governorship,  and  also 
for  making  treaties  with  the  Indians  which  proved  advan- 
tageous. 

Sir  Henry  Chicheley  served  as  lieutenant-governor  from 
December,  1678,  until  May,  1680.  His  administration  seems 
to  have  been  comparatively  satisfactory,  as  there  were  no 
very  serious  complaints  of  him. 

Thomas,  Lord  Culpeper,  was  commissioned  governor  for 
life  on  July  8,  1675,  *°  ta^ce  office  however,  only  on  the 
death  or  removal  of  Berkeley.  Berkeley  died  in  1677,  but 
Culpeper  did  not  come  to  Virginia  until  May,  1680,  for  Jef- 
freys and  Chicheley  served  respectively  as  his  deputies.  He 
evidently  did  not  intend  personally  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  as  he  did  not  assume  the  duties  of  the  office 
until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  king.  He  soon  won  the 
confidence  of  the  colonists  by  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Assembly,  and  especially  the  act  for  pardoning 
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all  of  the  participants  in  Bacon's  Rebellion  who  were  then 
living.  The  conciliatory  spirit  which  he  manifested  so  im- 
pressed the  Assembly  that  that  body  was  influenced  to  pass 
an  act  which  they  would  not  have  passed  had  coercion  been 
resorted  to.  This  act  specified  that  the  duty  of  two  shillings 
a  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco  should  be  made  perpetual 
and  subject  to  the  king's  disposal  instead  of  as  formerly 
accountable  to  the  Assembly.  Culpeper  was,  moreover, 
granted  £500  sterling  by  the  Assembly  as  a  special  recog- 
nition of  his  services.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  his  being  granted  by  the 
king  an  increase  of  £1000  in  his  salary  in  addition  to  the 
already  established  income  of  £1000  salary,  about  £800  or 
£1000  in  perquisites,  and  £150  for  house  rent.  This  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colony  following  so 
soon  after  the  financial  and  economic,  as  well  as  the  political, 
disturbance  occasioned  by  Berkeley's  oppression.  After  re- 
maining in  the  colony  about  four  months,  Culpeper  returned 
to  England,  leaving  Chicheley  to  serve  as  his  deputy.  The 
colonists  soon  complained  that  the  troops  sent  to  suppress 
Bacon's  Rebellion  were  very,  objectionable,  and  they  were 
withdrawn.  There  was  general  discontent  on  account  of 
the  low  price  of  tobacco.  The  over-production  of  tobacco 
was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  prisoners  sent  to  the  colony, 
and  also  to  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  home  govern- 
ment under  the  influence  of  the  British  merchants.  An- 
other source  of  complaint  was  that  the  planters  were  forced 
to  take  all  tobacco  for  shipment  to  the  places  established  on 
the  bay  and  rivers.  An  Assembly  was  finally  called  to  con- 
sider the  low  price  of  tobacco  and  also  the  matter  in  regard 
to  towns,  but  with  ineffectual  result.  The  planters  in  several 
counties  then  deliberately  destroyed  their  tobacco  plants. 
Chicheley,  desiring  to  check  any  further  destruction  of 
tobacco,  captured  some  of  those  guilty  of  the  offence  and 
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imprisoned  than.  Culpeper  was  ordered  by  the  king  to 
turn  to  the  colony  to  check  this  tendency  towards  revolu- 
tion. On  his  return,  which  was  reluctant,  as  he  preferred 
staying  in  England,  his  attitude  towards  the  colonists  was 
changed.  In  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  he  condemned  the 
colonists  as  unworthy  of  any  favors.  He  raised  by  procla- 
mation the  price  of  tobacco,  with  the  proviso  that  his  own 
salary  and  the  royal  revenues  should  not  thereby  be  affected. 
This  was  considered  by  the  colonists  equivalent  to  a  special 
tax  imposed  without  their  consent,  but  having  no  recourse, 
they  submitted.  He  followed  this  dictatorial  act  by  dissolv- 
ing the  Assembly.  His  policy  in  dealing  with  the  plant- 
cutters  was  rather  severe  and  several  of  their  leaders  were 
hanged.  He  proceeded  to  punish  Major  Robert  Beverley, 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  for  refusing  to  surrender 
the  journal  of  its  proceedings,  by  subjecting  him  to  a  rigor- 
ous imprisonment,  and  then  disfranchised  him.  He  then, 
after  having  remained  in  the  colony  about  ten  months,  went 
to  England  in  September,  1683,  leaving  Nicholas  Spencer, 
the  president  of  the  Council,  in  charge  of  the  government. 
For  leaving  the  colony  again  without  permission,  and  also 
for  having  accepted  the  gift  presented  by  the  Assembly,  he 
was  removed. 

Francis,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  began  his  adminis- 
tration as  governor  in  April,  1684.  An  indication  of  the 
policy  of  the  British  government  in  regard  to  Virginia  at 
this  time  is  furnished  in  the  instructions  to  the  governor  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  printing-press  in  the  colony.  Howard 
might  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  colonists  by  manifest- 
ing a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  instead  he  antagonized  them 
by  continuing  the  work  of  Culpeper  regarding  the  plant- 
cutters.  Some  of  those  who  had  been  pardoned  were  re- 
arrested and  hanged,  and  their  estates  confiscated  and,  in 
fact,  taken  over  by  the  governor.     He  further  angered 
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the  colonists  by  ignoring  the  Assembly.  He  increased  the 
usual  fees  of  his  office,  and  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  prevent  these  unjust  exactions  were  vetoed.  The 
colonists  strongly  resented  the  dictatorial  policy  of  Howard, 
and  the  House  of  Burgesses  sent  Philip  Ludwell  to  England 
to  petition  for  relief.  In  1689  the  Privy  Council  ordered 
that  the  fee  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  charged  for 
affixing  the  seal  should  be  discontinued.  He  issued,  as  he 
claimed,  on  royal  authority,  proclamations  repealing  several 
acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  protest  of  the  Assembly  was 
raised  in  vain.  He  was  sustained  by  James  II,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  and  was  instructed  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  for  such  democratic  proceedings,  and  to  prosecute 
Major  Robert  Beverley,  clerk  of  the  House,  and  to  appoint 
his  successor  rather  than  to  permit  the  House  to  elect  him. 
Howard  explained  to  the  king  that  the  burgesses  had  been 
spending  their  time  in  frivolous  debates  and  in  contesting 
the  power  of  the  governor  to  veto  acts  of  Assembly.  Bev- 
erley was  imprisoned,  disqualified  from  holding  any  public 
office,  and  the  journal  and  other  papers  of  the  House  in  his 
possession  were  seized.  The  colonists  continued  their  com- 
plaints until  the  home  government  instructed  Howard  to  re- 
turn to  England.  He  sailed  October,  1688,  leaving  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  the  president  of  the  Council,  in  charge  of  the 
government  By  October,  1690,  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson 
was  appointed  as  lieutenant-governor.  Howard  still  held 
his  commission  as  governor,  which  enabled  him  to  remain 
in  England  and  to  draw  half  of  the  salary  of  his  office  for 
the  next  two  years.  Commenting  on  the  administration  of 
Howard,  Brock  states :  "  Effingham,  no  less  avaricious  and 
unscrupulus  than  his  predecessor  Culpeper  had  been,  by  his 
tyranny  and  rapacity  aroused  a  general  spirit  of  indigna- 
tion." * 

1  Virginia  and  Virginians,  p.  27. 
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Colonel  Francis  Nicholson  served  the  colony  from  Octo- 
ber, 1690,  to  October,  1692.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  the  colonists  strongly  antagonistic  towards 
him.  Howard,  whose  administration  in  the  colony  was 
notorious  for  corruption  and  tyranny,  being  reluctant  to  re- 
turn from  England,  had  delegated  Nicholson  to  serve  as 
lieutenant-governor  in  Virginia.  The  reception  which  he 
received  was  not  encouraging,  as  he  found  the  colony  almost 
ready  for  revolution.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  people 
should  suspect  that  he  would  continue  the  dictatorial  policy 
of  his  predecessor.  He  had  promised  Howard  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  postpone  the  calling  of  an  Assembly  as  long  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  complaints  against  his  arbitrary 
administration,  preferred  by  the  agent  of  the  colony  before 
the  Privy  Council,  might  not  be  renewed.  While  he  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  this  plan,  he  endeavored,  however,  by 
the  encouragement  of  athletic  games,  for  excellence  in  which 
he  offered  prizes,  and  by  permitting  the  colonists  many  in- 
dulgences, to  win  popularity.  His  strong  endorsement  of 
the  project  to  erect  a  college  appealed,  no  doubt,  to  the  more 
cultured  and  aristocratic  colonists.  The  Assembly,  in  1691, 
presented  him  with  £300  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude, 
and  in  their  address  to  the  king  requesting  that  the  governor 
be  permitted  to  receive  it  they  stated  it  was  "  an  expression 
of  our  gratitude,  not  as  a  reward  suitable  to  his  merit." 
The  home  government  approved  of  it,  and  the  following 
year  another  gift  of  £200  was  also  bestowed  by  the  Assem- 
bly.1 In  1692  he  became  governor  of  Maryland,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  reached  Virginia  in  October,  1692, 
and  although  his  administration  as  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land had  been  characterized  by  an  oppressive  policy,  still  he 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  pp.  372,  384,  404,  407. 
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was  kindly  received  by  the  colonists.  He  encouraged  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  gave  his  support  to  an  effort  at 
manufacturing  by  assenting  to  the  act  establishing  fulling 
mills.  His  administration  seemed  to  give  evidence  of  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  but  owing  to  his  determination  to  exercise 
his  power  over  church  affairs,  his  dictatorial  policy  regard- 
ing the  Assembly  and  the  emphasis  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
the  opposition  to  him  was  sufficient  to  cause  his  removal. 

In  December,  1698,  Nicholson  again  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  governorship,  and  this  time  with  the  full  powers  of 
governor.  He  immediately  communicated  with  the  other 
governors  in  the  American  colonies  regarding  intercolonial 
co-operation.  This  scheme,  of  course,  failed,  and  its  result 
tended  to  make  him  more  overbearing  in  his  relations  with 
the  colonists.  His  attitude  was  just  the  opposite  to  what  it 
was  during  his  first  administration,  and  he  sought  to  mis- 
represent conditions  in  the  colony.  Disappointment  in  a  love 
affair  with  a  young  lady  of  a  very  influential  family  led  him 
to  say  and  to  do  many  rather  extraordinary  things,  which 
occasioned  the  questioning  of  his  sanity.  Commissary  Blair 
was  among  those  who  were  the  special  marks  of  his  ven- 
geance. Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  strange  that 
a  controversy  with  the  clergy  assumed  so  serious  a  character 
that  his  recall  was  deemed  advisable.  Though  he  was  a  man 
of  arbitrary  principles,  still  his  term  of  service  was  not 
characterized  by  any  of  those  examples  of  maladministra- 
tion which  are  associated  with  the  names  of  Berkeley,  Cul- 
peper  and  Howard.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Council  and  to  the  burgesses,  who 
dared  to  oppose  his  recommendations  and  to  refuse  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  execution  of  some  of  his  plans.  His 
action  in  pledging,  in  1701,  £900  to  New  York  for  frontier 
defense,  after  the  Assembly  had  refused  to  make  an  appro- 
priation, was  questioned.    Beverley,  writing  in  1720,  stated 
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positively  that  Nicholson  boasted  very  much  of  his  loyalty 
to  the  crown  and  public  sprit,  which  prompted  him  to  ad- 
vance that  amount,  which  was  later  to  be  refunded  out  of 
the  quit  rents.1  He  maintained  that  the  money  was  not 
actually  advanced  by  him.  It  does  seem  that  Nicholson  did 
pledge  the  amount  in  question,  even  if  he  were  not  called 
upon  to  pay  it  While  Nicholson  was  persona  turn  grata, 
still,  according  to  Colonel  Robert  Quary,  surveyor-general 
of  the  customs,  writing  (October  15,  1703)  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  he  said,  "  without  the  least  partiality  or  favor  of 
either  governor  or  any  other  person  or  party  whatever," 
gives  a  very  favorable  account  of  the  colony.  "  This  gov- 
ernment," said  he, 

was  never  under  better  or  happier  circumstances  since  it  was  a 
province  than  now.  Her  majesty's  revenue  never  managed 
with  more  justice,  care  and  judgment  than  at  this  present,  nor 
ever  augmented  and  improved  to  that  height  as  now  it  is,  and 
yet  the  public  taxes  were  never  easier  or  lighter  than  now,  and 
consequently  the  inhabitants  never  better  pleased  or  satisfied. 

After  giving  certain  details,  he  stated  further : 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  but  cannot  better  demonstrate 
the  great  quiet,  tranquility  and  satisfaction  of  all  this  govern- 
ment than  by  referring  your  lordships  to  the  several  addresses 
from  all  the  parts  of  it,  the  Assembly,  the  grand  jury  of  the 
province,  the  militia  and  the  whole  clergy.  And  yet  after  all 
this,  which  is  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  obliged  to  acquaint  your 
lordships  that  there  are  some  uneasy,  factious  and  turbulent 
spirits  (though  few  in  number),  that  do  envy  this  happiness 
and  endeavor  to  distract  and  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
this  government 

He  stated  that  the  men  opposing  Nicholson  were  the  same 
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who  had  given  Howard  and  Andros  trouble.  "  They  ex- 
pected that  the  governor  would  be  governed  by  them,  that 
all  places  of  honors  and  profits  should  be  in  their  hands  and 
disposing,  and  that  now  they  should  be  able  to  crush  and 
ruin  the  other  party,  but  they  quickly  found  themselves  mis- 
taken/9 He  commended  Nicholson  for  his  justice  and  im- 
partiality, and  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
councillors  and  others  had  provoked  him  to  say  and  to  do 
the  things  which  rendered  him  objectionable.  He  stated 
that  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  the  leaders  of  the 
faction  opposing  Nicholson  the  reasons  for  their  opposition, 
and  the  principal  ones  given  were  that  the  governor  had 
exhibited  a  passionate  temper,  used  questionable  language 
and  sought  to  intimidate  by  threatening.  Other  reasons 
given  were  that  he  had  insisted  on  too  frequent  musters  of 
the  militia  and  that  his  disappointment  in  a  courtship  with 
a  young  lady  of  an  influential  family  in  the  colony  had  so 
affected  him  in  his  attitude  towards  the  administration  of 
the  government  that  he  no  longer  had  the  support  of  the 
colonists.  He  stated  that  the  Council,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  others  opposed  Nicholson,  and  advised  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  take  steps  to  protect  him  against  them,  and 
warned  the  Board  against  the  leader  of  this  party  of  oppo- 
sition, who  had  just  gone  to  England  to  prefer  charges 
against  him.  The  Board  of  Trade  evidently  recognized  the 
strong  opposition  to  him  as  indicative  of  the  futility  of  his 
attempting  further  to  serve  the  colony.1  A  man  of  his 
character,  though  zealous,  energetic  and  to  some  extent 
public-spirited,  was  utterly  disqualified  for  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  adopted  the  secret  method  of 
maligning  the  colonists  in  his  correspondence  with  the  home 
government. 

.    lC.  0.  324,  8,  PP.  311-321. 
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On  August  15,  1705,  Edward  Nott  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor under  the  Earl  of  Orkney  as  the  governor- 
in-chief.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Nicholson  had  irri- 
tated the  colonists  and  to  some  extent  prejudiced  them 
against  the  home  government,  still  they  welcomed  his  suc- 
cessor and  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessor.  The  attitude  of  the  colonists 
is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when  we  consider  that  this  was 
practically  the  first  case  of  the  appointing  of  a  lieutenant* 
governor  under  a  governor-in-chief  resident  in  England. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  raised  at  this  time  to 
the  system  by  which  a  favorite  of  the  king  held  the  office  of 
governor  while  his  deputy  actually  performed  the  duties  of 
it  Within  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival,  Nott  called 
the  Assembly.  The  laws  of  the  colony  were  revised  by  the 
committee  previously  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
attitude  of  the  Assembly  towards  Nott  and  also,  through 
him,  towards  the  British  government  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
willingness  of  that  body  to  appropriate  £3000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  house  for  the  governor.1  This  project  had  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  home  government  from  the  period  of 
Berkeley's  first  administration.  It  was  mentioned  in  the 
instructions  to  Nicholson,  but  of  course  it  was  not  favor- 
ably acted  upon  at  that  time.  While  the  Assembly  mani- 
fested a  friendly  spirit  towards  Nott,  it  is  not  therefore  to 
be  inferred  that  he  yielded  much  of  his  power,  for  an  act 
which  infringed  upon  the  governor's  right  of  appointing 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  also  another,  "  An  act  for  the 
better  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject "  were  vetoed  by 
him.2  In  a  message  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  April  26, 
1 706,  Nott  indicated  that  there  were,  as  might  be  expected, 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1705-1706,  pp.  181,  188. 

■/Wrf.,  pref.,  pp.  28-30;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  174. 
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some  who  were  not  loyally  supporting  his  administration. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "  I  have  occasion  to  take  notice  to 
you  of  my  endeavor  for  reconciling  differences,  and  pro- 
moting peace  and  amity  in  your  country  have  not  had  so 
good  an  effect  as  I  heartily  wished."  *  That  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  governor  as  his  predecessor  should  have 
created  factions  which  could  not  be  easily  reconciled,  was 
to  be  expected.  Nott  did  not  live  to  see  the  results  of  an 
administration  the  beginning  of  which  promised  so  much  of 
real  benefit  to  the  colony.  He  served  only  one  year,  but 
during  that  time,  according  to  Beverley,  he  was  able,  after 
the  trouble  with  Nicholson,  to  give  "  ease  to  the  country, 
by  a  mild  rule."  *  Another  writer  refers  to  him  as  "a  mild, 
benevolent  man."  *  In  the  epitaph  upon  the  tomb  to  his 
memory  still  standing  in  the  churchyard  of  Old  Bruton 
Church,  in  Williamsburg,  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
is  thus  testified : 

In  his  private  character  he  was  a  good  Christian,  and  in  his 
public,  a  good  governor.  He  was  a  lover  of  mankind  and 
bountiful  to  his  friends.  By  the  prudence  and  justice  of  his 
administration  he  was  universally  esteemed  a  public  blessing 
while  he  lived,  and  when  he  died  it  was  a  public  calamity.  In 
grateful  remembrance  of  whose  many  virtues  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  colony  have  erected  this  monument.4 

Edmund  Jennings,  the  president  of  the  Council,  served  as 
governor  between  the  death  of  Nott  on  August  23,  1706, 
and  the  arrival  of  Spotswood,  June  23,  1710.  Colonel 
Robert  Hunter  had  been  appointed  governor  on  August  14, 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  177. 

*  Hist  of  Va.,  p.  88. 

*  C.  Campbell,  History  of  the  Colony  and  Ancient  Dominion  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  376. 

4  Brock,  p.  32- 
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1707,  but  did  not  reach  the  colony,  as  he  was  captured  on 
the  way  by  the  French. 

Colonel  Alexander  Spotswood,  who  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Scotch  family,  and  had  served  with  distinction 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  given  a  very  cordial 
welcome  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  In  the  instruc- 
tions to  Hunter  (1707)  there  were  eight  rather  long  para- 
graphs granting  to  the  colonists  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
but  as  he  did  not  reach  Virginia  it  was  not  until  three  years 
later  that  they  really  enjoyed  the  privilege.  When  Spots- 
wood  arrived  bringing  this  right,  he  was,  for  this  reason, 
especially  joyously  received.  The  Assembly  manifested  its 
appreciation  by  a  vote  of  thanks  and  also  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  about  £2000  for  completing  the  governor's  house. 
For  about  a  year  the  relations  of  the  governor  and  the  As- 
sembly were  very  friendly,  but  when  Spotswood  called  upon 
that  body  for  an  appropriation  to  defend  the  colony  against 
an  expected  French  invasion,  he  was  refused.  The  Assem- 
bly was,  perhaps,  of  the  opinion  that  the  treasury  could  not 
furnish  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  governor 
whose  military  career  had  accustomed  him  to  operations 
upon  a  plan  far  too  extensive  for  the  colony.  The  disap- 
pointment of  Spotswood  was  expressed  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  home  government,  and  the  reason  for  the 
action  of  the  Assembly,  as  given  by  him,  was  that  "  they 
hoped  by  their  frugality  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
populace."  He  thus  admits  that  the  project  that  he  insisted 
upon  was  unpopular.  For  if  the  people  had  desired  to  make 
the  preparation  which  he  claimed  was  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  colony,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  would  not 
have  presumed  to  act  contrary  to  so  important  a  popular 
demand.  The  Assembly  did  decide  to  grant  him  £20,000, 
but  this  was  to  be  raised  by  duties  laid  largely  on  British 
manufactures.    He  refused  to  accept  such  a  levy,  and  being 
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convinced  that  no  other  could  be  secured,  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly, and  in  order  to  make  the  desired  military  prepara- 
tions was  compelled  to  call  upon  the  home  government  for 
supplies.  Another  typical  example  of  the  conflicts  between 
Spots  wood  and  the  Assembly  was  the  refusal,  in  1715,  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  assistance  of  South  Carolina 
against  an  Indian  invasion,  unless  the  repeal  of  part  of  the 
tobacco  act  were  assured.  The  governor  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  resolutions  of  the  Council,  which  body 
supported  the  executive  at  this  time,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
governor  indicate  the  feeling  existing  against  the  burgesses.1 
Spotswood  is  generally  regarded  as  being  unsurpassed  in 
real  ability  and  character  by  any  of  the  colonial  governors, 
yet  he  was  unable  to  influence  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
which  sought  to  maintain  its  independence.  His  dictatorial 
attitude  brought  him  into  conflict  with  certain  influential 
men,  who  composed  the  vestry  of  a  parish.  In  1720  the 
Assembly  appropriated  £60  to  the  church  wardens  of  B niton 
parish  for  defraying  the  charges  of  a  law-suit  between  the 
vestry  of  that  parish  and  the  governor,  concerning  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  that  parish.2 

It  was  not  long  before  he  antagonized  the  Council,  which 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  aristocratic  families  of 
the  colony.  The  answer  that  he  made  to  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  in  England  indicates  that  the  Council 
evidently  had  resented  his  dictatorial  manner.  "  Some 
men,"  said  he,  "  are  always  dissatisfied,  like  the  Tories,  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  govern ;  men  who  look  upon  every 
one  not  born  in  the  country  as  a  f  oreigner."  Finally  eight 
members  of  the  Council  openly  complained  of  him  to  the 

1  The  colony  was  very  prosperous  at  this  time  and  could  have  borne 
die  expense  of  the  military  appropriation  requested.  Va  Hist.  Reg., 
voL  iv,  p.  zi. 

*  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1727-1734,  p.  21. 
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home  government  because  he  had  appointed  inferior  men  to 
serve  with  them  in  criminal  trials.  This  faction  was  led  by 
Commissary  Blair.  Thus  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  with  success,  and  in  1722  he 
was  removed.  The  historians  all  agree  as  to  the  character 
and  ability  of  Spotswood.  Beverley  and  Jones,  contempo- 
raries, the  former  writing  near  the  close,  and  the  latter  two 
years  after  his  administration,  both  testify  to  the  progress 
of  the  colony  during  his  incumbency.1  He  exhibited  his 
splendid  public  spirit  in  many  ways.  He  was  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  had  much  to  do  with  rebuilding  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  furthered  with  his  own  means  a  school 
for  Indian  children.  The  colony,  and  in  fact  America,  was 
indebted  to  him  for  making  the  first  beginnings  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  His  courageous  military  spirit  asserted 
itself  in  the  trip  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  his 
readiness  to  send  aid  to  neighboring  colonies  in  distress,  and 
especially  in  the  attention  given  to  the  militia.  He,  how- 
ever, not  only  antagonized  the  legislature  of  the  colony  by 
his  strenuous  military  enterprises,  but,  according  to  Burk, 
his  removal  was  due  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  urged  the 
British  government  to  establish  a  chain  of  forts  on  the 
frontier,  by  which  he  planned  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  and 
to  prepare  a  strong  colonial  force  to  be  assisted  by  British 
troops  in  driving  back  the  Spanish  and  the  French.  Since 
the  home  government  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  this 
scheme,  he  demanded  that  those  who  accompanied  him 
across  the  mountains  should  be  compensated  by  that  govern- 
ment, as  the  whole  of  America  would  share  the  benefits  of 
the  trip.2  This  bold,  peremptory  demand  was  very  offen- 
sive, but  it  was  evidently  the  opposition  in  the  colony  more 

1  Hist,  of  Va.t  p.  8p;  Present  State  of  Virginia,  pp.  31,  3a. 
*  Hist,  of  Va.t  vol.  iii,  p.  96. 
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than  this  demand  that  caused  his  removal.  Chalmers,  an 
English  historian,  who  has  only  words  of  praise  for  him, 
attributes  his  removal  to  the  frequent  conflicts  with  the 
Council  and  the  House  of  Burgesses.1 

On  September  8,  1722,  Hugh  Drysdale  succeeded  to  the 
governorship.  Historians  devote  very  little  attention  to  his 
administration,  since  it  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  it 
did  not  afford  much  to  relate.  Chalmers,  however,  in  his 
observations  on  Drysdale,  is  rather  severe  in  his  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  man.  "  He  adopted,"  said  he,  "  a 
mode  of  government  suitable  to  the  inferiority  and  the 
weakness  of  his  character,  without  regarding  his  reason  as 
a  man  or  his  instructions  as  an  officer.  He  resigned  his 
authority  to  the  councillors,  and  resolved  to  pass  every  law 
that  the  burgesses  should  propose."  2  Campbell,  also,  is 
very  unmistakable  in  his  opinion  of  him.  This  author  states 
that  Drysdale  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  "  amid  the 
prosperity  bequeathed  by  his  predecessor,  and  being  a  man 
of  mediocre  caliber,  yielded  to  the  current  of  the  day, 
solicitous  only  to  retain  his  place."  *  It  is  true  that  no 
events  of  any  importance  occurred  during  the  four  years 
of  his  administration,  but  he  was  hardly  quite  so  much  of 
a  "  figurehead  "  as  these  writers  would  make  him  appear. 
There  was  no  conflict  with  the  Assembly,  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  he  had  agreed  to  give  to  that  body  a  large  part 
of  the  executive  power.  Since  there  were  no  events  which 
indicate  dissatisfaction  of  the  colonists  nor  any  signs  of 
trouble  with  the  Assembly,  we  are  influenced  to  take  at 
their  face  value  the  speeches  of  the  governor  to  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  addresses  of  the  Council  and  the  burgesses  to 

1  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  American  Colonies, 
toL  ii,  p.  78. 

*Ibidn  p.  79- 

•  Hist,  of  Va.,  p.  4"- 
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him.  In  his  first  speech  in  1723  he  referred  to  the  recent 
slave  insurrection,  and  advised  that  more  stringent  laws 
should  be  passed  for  punishing  slaves  who  attempted  to 
revolt  To  insure  the  proper  protection,  he  proposed  the 
strengthening  of  the  militia.  Another  matter  of  much  in- 
terest was  the  "  languishing  condition  of  the  tobacco  trade/9 
due  to  "  gross  frauds  and  abuses/'  the  remedy  for  which 
he  left  to  the  Assembly.  His  action  in  these  cases  was  not 
very  different  from  what  would  be  expected  of  other  gov- 
ernors. The  address  of  the  burgesses  in  reply  to  this  speech 
indicates  the  cordial  relation  existing  between  them  and  the 
royal  governor:  "  We  are  highly  sensible  of  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  under  the  present  establishment  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  As  our  ancestors  have  ever  acted  with  firm 
and  steady  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  so  we  shall  strictly 
persevere  therein." 

In  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  in  1726  he  gives  his  reason 
for  proroguing  the  Assembly  between  1723  and  1726,  which 
action  was  not  objected  to  by  anyone. 

Partly  to  save  expense  [said  he]  and  partly  because  I  heard 
of  no  grievances  waiting  to  be  redressed,  all  persons  and  things 
being  in  a  perfect  calm  and  tranquility.  Indeed  it  is  not  so 
much  any  necessity  of  state  that  has  now  occasioned  your  meet- 
ing as  that  you  might  have  an  opportunity  to  defray  the  usual 
debts  and  contingencies,  which  howsoever  inconsiderable  they 
are,  it  seems  cannot  be  discharged  by  your  constitution  with- 
out an  Assembly. 

In  this  same  speech  his  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
colony  was  shown  in  regard  to  certain  revenue  matters. 
The  duty  on  liquors  and  slaves,  which  for  some  time  had 
resulted  very  effectively  in  lessening  the  levy  by  poll,  a 
system  of  taxation,  which  was  always  objectionable,  was 
disallowed  by  the  home  government.    "  But  the  interfering 
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interest  of  the  African  Company/'  said  he,  "  has  deprived 
us  of  that  advantage,  and  has  obtained  a  repeal  of  that  law." 
The  Royal  African  Company  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  crown  and  the  governor  was  instructed  to  render  every 
assistance  to  it  in  importing  slaves  to  the  colony.  Drysdale 
thus  considered  the  action  of  that  company  an  interference 
with  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  colony.  Regarding 
the  duty  on  liquors,  he  said :  "  But  a  duty  on  liquors  being 
expressly  recommended  in  my  instructions,  if  you  think  fit 
to  enact  it  by  itself,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  meet  with  ap- 
probation at  home."  The  instances  cited  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  sought,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  execute  his  instruc- 
tions, but  that  conditions  in  the  colony  rather  determined  his 
actions.  Rev.  James  Blair,  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (July  23,  1723)  referred  to  Spotswood  as  "  a  gentle- 
man that  had  gone  far  into  what  they  called  the  queen's 
measures  and  hated  all  that  were  of  another  kidney,"  and 
contrasted  him  with  Drysdale,  stating  that  Drysdale  was 
M  a  person  of  a  quite  different  temper,  and  one  who  by  his 
mild  and  just  administration  gains  mightily  the  love  of  this 
country,  and  is  most  particularly  civil  and  friendly  to  me."  j 

The  fact  that  Blair  and  Spotswood  were  not  friendly  did 
not,  it  seems,  influence  him  to  praise  Drysdale  unduly.1 
The  appreciation  of  the  colony  for  his  services  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  address  of  the  Council  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses  to  the  king  when  he  returned  to  England  in  1726 
for  his  health :  "  He  hath  made  it  his  business  altogether, 
with  a  singular  zeal  for  your  majesty's  person  and  family, 
to  encourage  peace  and  justice  in  this  your  majesty's  gov- 
ernment, without  any  sinister  views  of  self-interest."  The 
address  concluded  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  sending  such  a  man,  and  of  the  hope  that  upon  the  re- 
covery of  his  health  he  might  be  returned  to  the  colony. 

1  Fulham,  AfSS.,  Virginia,  2nd  box,  no.  113. 
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We  arc  thus  led  to  believe  that  Drysdale  was  not  a  weak 
governor,  lacking  in  force  of  character  and  administrative 
capacity.  He  was,  of  course,  not  as  progressive  an  exec- 
utive as  his  predecessor,  and  in  fact  attempted,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  great  special  work  for  the  colony.  His  was,  how- 
ever, an  administration  of  peace,  general  prosperity,  and 
quiet  constructive  work.  Because  he  had  no  conflicts  with 
the  Assembly,  but  rather  sought  to  ascertain  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  Assembly,  is  no 
reason  why  he  practically  surrendered  the  administration  to 
that  body.  It  is  simply  another  example  of  the  quietude 
and  progress  of  the  colony,  with  little  occasion  for  corres- 
pondence with  the  home  government,  which  characterized 
the  administrations  of  the  few  royal  governors,  who  were 
not  specially  energetic  in  executing  their  instructions,  and  of 
those  of  the  presidents  of  the  Council,  who  occasionally 
served  when  the  governorship  was  for  any  reason  vacant 
Between  the  departure  of  Drysdale  (July  n,  1726)  and  the 
arrival  of  Gooch,  Robert  Carter,  president  of  the  Council, 
served  as  governor. 

William  Gooch,  who,  like  Spotswood,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  assumed  his 
duties  on  September  8,  1727.  An  event  occurred  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  administration  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  make  his  position  rather  insecure  with  the  home 
government.  The  Council  granted  him  £300  out  of  the 
quit  rents  (a  revenue  which  was  to  be  used  only  by  royal 
order),  and  the  burgesses  presented  him  with  £500  out  of 
the  provincial  revenues.  It  was  a  well-established  custom,  as 
previously  stated,  that  the  governor  should  not  accept  any 
gift,  and  especially  from  the  Assembly,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  home  government.  The  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Privy  Council  were  strongly  opposed  to  allowing  him 
to  retain  these  rather  large  presents,  but  finally  consented. 
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The  main  reason  for  the  objection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  governor's  receiving  gifts  from  the  Assembly 
was  that  he  would  thereby  become  dependent  upon  that 
body.  Why  this  very  striking  case  should  have  been  made 
an  exception  was  perhaps  due  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  and  the  desire  of  the  home  government  to  encourage 
this  expression  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  colonists  towards 
a  royal  governor,  who  would  no  doubt  see  to  it  that  the 
British  government  through  the  revenues,  and  the  merchants 
through  trade,  would  benefit  by  that  prosperity,  which  might 
be  somewhat  retarded  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  policy 
in  question.  Campbell  evidently  places  at  this  time  a  rather 
low  estimate  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  Gooch,  when 
he  says  that  when  the  Council  appropriated  him  £300,  "  he 
in  return  resigned  in  a  great  measure  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment to  them."  x  From  later  events  it  would  seem  that 
Gooch  was  a  man  of  real  capacity,  and  while  he  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  Council,  did  not  need  to  surrender 
any  of  his  executive  power.  Although  the  governor  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  gift  of  £500  bestowed  by  the  bur- 
gesses, still  there  was  no  effort  made  by  the  burgesses  to  use 
this  as  a  means  of  securing  more  power.  After  he  had 
served  nine  years,  the  burgesses,  in  an  address  in  reply  to 
his  speech  of  August  7,  1736,  expressed  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  them :  "  Should  we  withhold  our  confi- 
dence from  a  person  who  for  so  many  years  has  never  once 
abused  it?"  2  This  friendly  spirit  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  administration. 

Troops  were  transported  in  1740  from  the  colonies  to  co- 
operate with  British  troops  in  an  offensive  war  against  the 
Spanish  colony  at  Carthagena.     Gooch  himself  and  four 

1  Hist,  of  Va^  p.  414. 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1736-1740,  p.  247. 
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hundred  men  went  from  Virginia  to  join  the  regulars  at 
Jamaica,  and  proceeded  thence  to  attack  Carthagena,  in 
which  campaign  he  was  seriously,  though  not  fatally, 
wounded.  The  loyalty  of  the  Assembly,  both  to  the  home 
government  and  to  the  governor,  was  shown  by  appropriat- 
ing £5000  for  this  expedition.  The  action  of  the  Assembly 
is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  as  the  above  amount  exceeded 
the  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  a  large  part  of  it  was  loaned 
by  colonists.1  Immediately  after  this  expedition,  upon  the 
request  from  Georgia  for  help  against  the  Spaniards,  some 
troops  were  sent.  Although  there  were  apprehensions  of 
foreign  invasion,  of  an  Indian  attack,  and  also  of  slave 
insurrections  within  the  colony,  still  the  assistance  was  sent 
to  Georgia.  Notwithstanding  the  fear  of  slave  insurrec- 
tions, more  slaves  were  imported,  and  the  act  of  Assembly 
to  check  this  by  laying  a  duty  on  imported  slaves  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  to  favor  the  Royal 
African  Company.  The  willingness  of  the  Assembly  to 
continue  to  render  assistance  to  the  British  government  in 
a  policy  which  promised  no  direct  benefit  to  Virginia,  was 
seen  in  the  £4000  appropriated  in  1746  for  raising  the  quota 
of  troops  assigned  that  colony,  for  the  intended  invasion  of 
Canada,  and  £600  for  provisions  and  quarters  for  British 
soldiers  bound  for  Canada,  but  compelled  to  stop  in  Virginia 
on  account  of  storms.  It  was  an  event  of  some  importance 
when,  in  1 744,  Gooch  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations, 
assuring  to  Virginia  the  territory  to  the  Ohio.  When  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  began  to  increase 
about  1740,  Gooch  took  a  decided  position  against  them 
and  prohibited  their  meetings  under  heavy  penalties.  The 
commissary  referred  to  him  as  a  "sincere  friend  to  our 
church,  clergy  and  seat  of  education."  *     Thus  it  would 

1  Hcning,  vol.  v,  p.  121 ;  C.  0.  Si  ¥*,  PP.  106,  112. 
*  Fulham,  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  46. 
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seem  that  the  executive  was  not  called  upon  to  surrender 
any  of  his  power,  because  of  the  gifts  bestowed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  administration,  and  that  the  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  him  and  the  Assembly  were  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  home  government 

The  fact  that  he  was  knighted  in  1 746,  three  years  before 
he  resigned,  indicates  that  his  services  as  governor  were 
appreciated  by  the  home  government  After  twenty-two 
years  in  office,  he  resigned,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  people 
of  the  colony,  who  had  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  com- 
plaint of  him.  After  his  return  to  England  he  continued  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  colony.  During  his  administration 
there  were  no  oppressive  taxes,  trade  was  increased,  and  the 
colony  was  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
His  ability  and  skill  as  a  diplomat  was  seen  in  his  keeping 
the  colonists,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  merchants  all  on 
good  terms.  Campbell's  later  estimate  of  him  is  as  follows : 
"  Notwithstanding  some  flexibility  of  principle,  he  appears 
to  have  been  estimable  in  public  and  private  character.  His 
capacity  and  intelligence  were  of  a  high  order,  and  were 
adorned  by  uniform  courtesy  and  dignity,  and  singular 
amenity  of  manners."  1  He  was  a  striking  example  of 
what  an  energetic,  forceful  royal  governor,  who  was  influ- 
enced by  conditions  in  the  colony  and  not  altogether  by  his 
instructions,  could  accomplish  both  for  the  colony  and  for 
die  British  government  In  the  interim  between  the  depar- 
ture of  Gooch  (June  20,  1749)  and  the  arrival  of  Dinwid- 
die,  three  councillors,  John  Robinson,  Thomas  Lee  and 
Lewis  Burwell,  as  presidents  of  the  Council,  were  succes- 
sively the  acting  governor. 

Robert  Dinwiddie  was  appointed  November  20,  1751, 
and  reached  the  colony  early  in  1752.    Some  years  before, 

1  Hist,  of  Vo.,  p.  44a 
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however,  he  was  associated  with  the  colony  while  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  for  the 
southern  district  of  America.  By  virtue  of  this  office  he 
was,  according  to  royal  instructions,  to  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Virginia.  When  he  attempted, 
in  1 74 1,  to  demand  this  privilege,  the  Council  refused  to 
allow  him  to  act  with  it  in  a  legislative  or  judicial  capacity, 
and  it  was  only  upon  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  that  he 
was  admitted.1  The  action  of  Dinwiddie  in  this  connect 
tion  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Council,  and  thus  to  some 
extent  at  least  he  antagonized  those  from  whom  he  needed 
support  when  he  became  governor.  Campbell  thinks  that 
there  was  a  natural  prejudice  felt  by  the  aristocracy  of  Vir- 
ginia against  him  as  an  untitled  Scotchman.2  This  state- 
ment is  not,  however,  consistent  with  the  facts,  for  Spots- 
wood  and  Gooch  were  both  Scotchmen,  with  no  titles  ex- 
cept those  won  by  service  in  the  British  army,  still  they 
were,  as  has  been  shown,  not  in  the  least  objectionable  to 
the  aristocracy  of  the  colony  because  of  this.  Nott  and 
Drysdale  were  Englishmen  without  even  military  rank,  yet 
the  aristocracy  of  the  colony  received  them  cordially  and 
rendered  them  every  assistance  in  so  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  as  to  conduce  to  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  true  that  about  the  time  of  Dinwiddie's  admin- 
istration there  was,  to  some  extent,  anxiety  and  perplexity 
in  public  affairs,  but  had  Gooch  continued  as  governor,  or 
another  equally  as  politic  and  tactful  been  appointed,  no 
serious  trouble  would  have  resulted.  In  addition  to  the 
antagonism  already  mentioned,  Dinwiddie  increased  his  un- 
popularity by  declaring  upon  his  arrival  the  king's  disap- 

IThe  statement  of  Miller  (Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Virginia, 
p.  136,  n.)  that  this  took  place  in  1742,  while  Dinwiddie  was  governor, 
is  incorrect. 

1  Hist,  of  Va^  p.  455. 
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proval  of  certain  acts  of  assembly  passed  during  Gooch's 
administration  and  approved  by  that  governor.  Of  course, 
Dinwiddie  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  home 
government  on  the  acts  in  question,  and  it  was  unfortunate 
for  him  that  it  became  necessary  to  begin  his  career  as  gov- 
ernor by  making  such  an  announcement  to  the  colony.  The 
Assembly  protested  against  this  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, but  the  remonstrance  was  ineffective. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  the  people  as 
represented  in  the  House,  Dinwiddie  dared  to  continue  to 
provoke  them  by  an  act  which  indicated  the  selfish  motive 
which  influenced  him  to  seek  the  governorship.  Finding 
upon  his  arrival,  as  he  claimed,  about  a  million  acres  of 
unpatented  land  held  by  the  colonists,1  he  established  a  fee 
of  a  pistole  ($3.60)  for  every  grant,  to  which  he  should 
affix  the  seal  of  the  colony.  It  seems  that  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  for  some  reason  the  Council  of  Virginia,  ap- 
proved of  this  plan,  but  the  burgesses  declared  that  the  fee 
was  unjust,  and  that  whoever  paid  it  would  be  considered  a 
betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the  people.2  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Council  to  him  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  governor,  he  succeeded  in  some  way  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  councillors  in  this  matter.  The 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  burgesses  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, since  no  such  fee  had  ever  been  charged  by  the 
governor,  except  in  the  case  of  Howard,  who  made  a  similar 
attempt,  but  upon  the  appeal  of  the  burgesses  to  the  king 
was  ordered  to  discontinue  it.    Dinwiddie  claimed  in  his 

1  John  Blair  who  supported  Dinwiddie  stated  in  a  letter  (January  25, 
1754)  to  the  Bishop  of  London  that  "  the  most  noted  stickler  against  the 
lee  has  unsigned  patents  for  about  60,000  acres ;  so  as  he  was  to  save 
£60  a  year  by  the  delay,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  opposed  the  fee." 
(Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  2nd  box,  no.  238).  These  statements  as  to  the 
large  number  of  unpatented  acres  have  not  been  verified. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1752-175$,  p.  141. 
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speech  to  the  burgesses  that  this  fee  was  imposed  in  order 
to  improve  the  royal  quit  rents  paid  upon  all  land  in  the 
colony.  The  burgesses,  of  course,  could  not  understand 
why  it  was  necessary  for  the  governor  to  take  from  the 
people  a  fee,  which  was  not  charged  by  preceding  governors, 
and  which  was  demanded,  as  he  himself  claimed,  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  which 
he  received  a  regular  salary  and  also  perquisites.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stith,  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  London  (April  21, 
1753),  indicated  the  popular  discontent  occasioned  by  the 
governor's  action : 

Sometime  after  our  present  governor's  arrival  and  after  he  had 
received  all  the  presents  from  the  country  which  he  could  at 
that  time  hope  for  or  expect,  he  declared  in  Council  and  ob- 
tained from  them  a  sort  of  consent  to  a  power,  he  is  said  to 
have  from  England,  to  demand  for  his  own  private  use  and 
advantage,  a  pistole  upon  every  patent  for  land  that  passed 
the  seal. 

He  showed  that  the  method  of  taking  up  land  was  fixed  by 
law,  and  the  fees  specified,  and  said :  "  This  attempt  to  lay 
taxes  upon  the  people  without  law  was  certainly  against 
law,  and  an  evident  invasion  of  property,  which  gave  a 
very  general  disgust  and  alarm  to  the  whole  country."  For 
his  opposition  to  the  governor,  and  especially  for  offering 
as  a  toast  on  a  public  occasion,  "  Liberty  and  property  and 
no  pistole,"  he  was  heartily  disliked  by  the  governor.  "  I 
have  often  said,"  he  wrote, 

both  before  and  since  his  honor's  opposition  to  me,  that  I  look 
upon  the  governor  as  a  person  of  many  good  qualities,  and  that 
he  would  have  made  us  a  good  governor  had  he  not  have 
been  unhappily  led  into  this  wrong  step,  which  hath  raised  so 
great  a  disaffection  in  the  people  and  caused  so  general  a 
distrust  of  him. 
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He  stated  that  the  interests  of  the  crown  were  involved  in 
the  controversy :  "  Neither  is  the  king's  interest  less  plainly 
concerned  in  it  For  if  this  contest  between  the  governor 
and  the  people  goes  on,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  his 
majesty  will  lose  twenty  pistoles  for  one  the  governor 
gets."  *  The  burgesses  appealed  to  the  home  government 
through  the  attorney-general  of  the  colony,  whom  they  sent 
at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  The  decision  was  virtually  in 
favor  of  Dinwiddie,  although  certain  concessions  were 
made  to  the  burgesses  in  order  to  try  to  compromise  the 
matter.  The  colonists  so  regarded  it,  but  refused  in  most 
cases  to  pay  the  fee.  Thus,  by  the  contention,  Dinwiddie 
failed  to  secure  the  increase  in  his  perquisites,  and  more- 
over antagonized  the  colonists. 

It  was  in  November,  1753,  that  he  issued  the  first  order 
in  regard  to  the  pistole  fee.  It  was  on  April  20,  1752, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  that  the  burgesses  granted 
him  £500  as  a  gift.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  burgesses 
desired  to  show  their  willingness  to  work  harmoniously 
with  him.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  burgesses  made  no 
discrimination  between  Gooch  and  Dinwiddie  in  regard  to 
the  gift  bestowed  as  each  entered  upon  his  administration, 
for  the  same  amount  was  appropriated.  The  present  to  Din- 
widdie, made  soon  after  he  reached  the  colony,  was  be- 
stowed "  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  his  regard  to 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  this  colony."  s  That  he  should 
so  soon  after  this  exhibit  a  thoroughly  selfish  spirit  was  all 
the  more  condemned  by  the  colonists,  and  contrasted  with 
the  magnanimous  spirit  of  his  predecessor.  This  spirit  was 
again  shown  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, he  sought  to  have  the  office  of  governor-in-chief 

1  Fulham,  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  43. 
*  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  i7&-*755>  P-  9P« 
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remain  vacant  for  some  time  in  order  that  he  might  get  the 
salary.  This  seems  to  have  been  done,  as  there  elapsed  a 
year  and  a  half  between  the  death  of  Albemarle  (December, 
1754)  and  the  appointment  of  Loudoun  (May,  1756). 
Dinwiddie  came  to  the  colony  with  a  definite  purpose  to 
apply  a  plan  of  expansion  and  aggression,  and  to  enforce 
rigidly  the  policy  of  the  home  government  as  expressed  in 
the  instructions.  He  was  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  French,  to  extend  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony 
and  to  promote  the  Indian  trade.  Such  a  policy  could  only 
be  effectively  carried  out  by  a  governor  who  was  supported 
by  the  Assembly.  While  the  colony  would,  of  course,  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  successful  execution  of  this  policy, 
still  it  was  a  British  rather  than  a  purely  provincial  policy. 
Considering  this  fact,  with  the  selfish  dictatorial  manner  of 
Dinwiddie,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  refusing  him  an 
appropriation  for  the  expected  attack  of  the  French  is 
clearly  understood.  The  Assembly  did  not  persist  in  this 
refusal,  but  later  made  very  large  appropriations  for  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  The  relation  of  Dinwiddie 
towards  Washington  at  the  time  of  this  war  was  not  always 
pleasant.  He  not  only  interfered  very  seriously  with  the 
campaigns  by  many  inconsistent  and  impracticable  orders, 
but  was  abrupt  and  even  discourteous  in  his  correspondence 
with  Washington.  In  January,  1758,  after  five  years  of 
struggling  with  the  problems  in  a  colony  which  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  him  because  of  his  own  conduct,  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  England.  He  sought,  while  gov- 
ernor, to  convince  the  home  government  that  he  was  very 
solicitous  as  to  the  interest  of  royal  authority  in  the  colony 
and  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  Assembly  f  rom  unduly 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  (March  12,  1754),  at  the  time  of  the  contro- 
versy over  the  pistole  fee,  he  stated :  "  I  am  sorry  to  find 
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them  very  much  in  a  republican  way  of  thinking,  and  indeed 
they  do  not  act  in  a  proper  constitutional  way,  but  making 
encroachments  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which  some 
former  governor  submitted  too  much  to  them."  x  He  thus 
not  only  sought  to  justify  his  own  selfish  desire  in  regard 
to  the  pistole  fee,  but  also  to  disparage  and  to  criticize  the 
long,  efficient  and  successful  administration  of  Gooch. 
There  are  other  instances  in  his  correspondence  of  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  "  the  encroachments  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown."  He,  no  doubt,  thought  that  he  would  thus  com- 
mend himself  to  the  home  government  and  receive  encour- 
agement in  his  rather  dictatorial  policy.  The  action  of  the 
home  government  in  regard  to  the  pistole  fee  controversy 
indicated  that  he  was  not  altogether  supported  in  his  con- 
flicts with  the  Assembly.  The  home  government  was,  of 
course,  interested  in  maintaining  the  proper  loyalty  to  the 
crown  in  the  colony,  but  in  fact  more  concerned  with  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  administration  in  which  the  governor 
and  the  Assembly  worked  harmoniously  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  which  result  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  trade  and  thus  conduce  to  the  chief  end  sought  by  the 
British  government  and  the  merchants.  Between  the  de- 
parture of  Dinwiddie  and  the  arrival  of  Fauquier,  John 
Blair,  president  of  the  Council,  served  as  governor. 

Francis  Fauquier  assumed  the  duties  of  the  governorship 
on  June  7,  1758,  when  the  colony  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  worked  harmoniously  with 
Washington  and  the  Assembly  to  bring  that  conflict  to  a 
successful  end.  He  succeeded  a  royal  governor  who  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  colony  and  had  so  acted 
as  to  shake  to  some  extent  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  crown.     Notwithstanding  this  fact  the  colonists  wel- 


?  - 
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coined  him,  another  royal  governor,  and  as  the  journal  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  shows,  appropriated  large  sums  for 
him  to  prosecute  the  war,  although  the  colony  was  in  debt.1 
This  journal  contains  expressions  of  the  most  cordial  nature 
of  the  opinion  of  the  burgesses  regarding  him,  and  declara- 
tions of  loyalty  to  the  crown.  This  is  all  the  more  notice- 
able since  his  administration  was  so  close  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  by  Parliament  and  attempts  made  to  force  the 
colonists  to  submit  to  its  provisions.  While  the  colonists 
resisted  most  strenuously  this  oppressive  measure,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  criticism  of  the  governor.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  administration  he  had  endeavored  to 
carry  out  his  instructions  only  so  far  as  they  did  not  come 
into  conflict  with  what  contributed  towards  a  practical, 
peaceful  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  government.  He  was 
explicitly  instructed  to  prevent  the  speaker  of  the  House 
from  serving  any  longer  as  treasurer  of  the  colony.  Upon 
his  arrival,  instead  of  attempting  to  execute  this  instruc- 
tion, which  would  have  caused  a  conflict  and  also  deprived 
him  of  the  services  of  a  useful  and  influential  man,  he 
frankly  agreed  with  him  that  they  would  work  together  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  and  so  informed  the  Board 
of  Trade.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  private 
life  of  Fauquier.  Some  hold  that  he  was  dissipated,  friv- 
olous and  fond  of  gambling,  others  give  just  the  opposite 
description.  It  is,  however,  true  that  his  death  in  1768, 
after  ten  years  of  service,  deprived  the  colony  of  a  gov- 
ernor who  appreciated  conditions  there,  and  so  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  that  even  during  a  most  critical  period  the 
colonists  raised  no  complaint  against  him,  but  always  con- 
sidered him  a  friend. 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-1765,  pp.  203,  212,  216. 
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It  should  not  be  inferred  that  he  submissively  agreed  to 
all  that  the  Assembly  desired,  for  there  were  some  occasions 
on  which  he  held  opinions  different  from  the  burgesses,  and 
when  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  but  no  serious, 
controversy.  Even  where  such  differences  did  arise,  the 
language  used  showed  that  their  action  was  characterized 
by  courtesy  and  great  respect.  He  did  not  wish  to  antag- 
onize the  Assembly,  and  was  clever  enough  to  know  when 
to  grant  their  requests.  The  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand, 
also  desired  harmony,  and  in  its  relations  with  the  executive 
endeavored  to  accomplish  its  ends  without  open  conflict. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  his  power  over  that  body 
when  he  thought  that  his  position  demanded  it.  In  1765 
he  dissolved  the  Assembly  for  passing  the  resolution  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  introduced  by  Patrick  Henry.  This  action, 
even  at  so  critical  a  period,  seemed  not  to  render  him  especi- 
ally obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  for  he  appreciated  conditions 
in  the  colony  and  really  sought  to  grant,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, their  demands.  He  foresaw  in  the  tendencies  of  his 
time  signs  of  independence,  and  warned  Pitt  in  1760  that  if 
England  continued  her  oppressive  policy,  and  should  im- 
pose additional  taxation,  revolution  would  result.  Under 
Dinwiddie  the  House  of  Burgesses  had  assumed  much 
power  in  the  directing  of  military  affairs,  yet  under  Fau- 
quier the  executive  was  not  interfered  with  in  such  matters. 
In  a  speech  to  the  Assembly  (January  21,  1764)  regarding 
the  dissolving  of  that  body,  he  said :  "  I  cannot  do  this  with- 
out expressing  the  just  sense  I  have  of  the  confidence  you 
so  kindly  place  in  me  by  leaving  the  defense  of  your  fron- 
tiers under  my  direction.  This  shows  your  approbation  of 
the  measures  I  pursued  the  last  summer."  l  It  was  about 
1750  that  the  British  government  resumed  the  rigid  enforce- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-1765,  p.  222. 
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ment  of  the  policy  which  it  had  sought  to  apply  from  about 
1680  to  1725.  Dinwiddie,  in  his  effort  to  execute  his  in- 
structions and  also  to  gratify  his  selfish  desires,  antagonized 
the  colonists,  still  Fauquier  was  able  so  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence as  to  have  them  trust  him  as  they  had  not  done  his 
predecessor.  Between  the  death  of  Fauquier  (March  3, 
1768)  and  the  arrival  of  Botetourt,  John  Blair,  president  of 
the  Council,  filled  the  governorship. 

Lord  Botetourt,  the  first  governor-in-chief  to  come-io  the 
colony  since  1704,  arrived  in  November,  1768.  The  people 
were  quite  ready  to  show  him  many  expressions  of  their 
friendly  attitude,  but  the  extravagant  style  in  which  he 
lived  served  at  first  to  cause  the  frugal  colonists  to  be  a 
little  apprehensive.  From  about  1765  to  1770  they  were, 
owing  to  the  trade  relations  with  England  which  resulted 
in  the  increased  cost  of  imported  goods,  compelled  to 
practice  self-denial,  yet  Botetourt  was  cordially  received. 
His  speech  to  the  Assembly  a  few  months  after  his  arrival 
and  the  address  of  the  burgesses  in  reply  were  very  cordial. 
This  address  of  May  10,  1769,  is  of  special  interest  pre- 
sented thus  three  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
and  about  six  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  loyalty  of 
the  colonists  both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  royal  governor  is 
,  v$ry  pronounced  in  this  address : 

The  assurances  of  the  royaT  favor,  communicated  to  us  through 
your  excellency,  cannot  but  impress  the  heart  of  every  Vir- 
ginian, with  the  most  lively  and  indelible  sentiments  of  duty  and 
affection.  Permit  us,  then,  my  lord,  to  renew  our  assurances 
to  your  excellency  of  our  most  cordial  and  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  his  majesty's  sacred  person  and  government,  the  real 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  which  have  ever  been  the  grand, 
leading  objects  of  our  warmest  wishes.  We  do  assure  your 
lordship,  with  that  sincerity,  which  truth  ought  ever  to  inspire, 
that  we  esteem  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  royal  attention  to 
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our  happiness,  your  lordship's  appointment  to  preside  over  us, 
since  we  cannot  but  regard  the  display  of  so  many  virtues  and 
abilities,  during  the  short  time  of  your  residence  as  a  sure  pres- 
age that  wisdom  and  benevolence  will  eminently  distinguish 
your  lordship's  administration.  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
excellency  that  if,  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  any  matters 
should  arise  which  may  in  any  sort  affect  Great  Britain,  they 
shall  be  discussed  on  this  ruling  principle,  that  both  our  inter- 
ests are  inseparably  the  same.1 

Of  course,  one  is  disposed  to  question  the  sincerity  of  such 
expressions  unless  accompanied  by  facts  which  serve  to 
prove  it.  Botetourt  had  been  in  the  colony  seven  months 
and  the  colonists  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
attitude  towards  him.  In  a  speech  to  the  burgesses  on  May 
11,  1769,  he  declared  his  intention  to  inform  the  king  of 
their  expressions  of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  and  of  "  your 
kindness  to  me."  *  This  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  reception  accorded  him  by  the 
colonists.  The  sincerity  of  both  the  governor  and  the  bur- 
gesses must  not  be  doubted  on  account  of  an  event  which 
transpired  six  days  later.  On  May  16,  1769,  the  House  of 
Burgesses  adopted  resolutions  against  sending  to  England 
for  trial  any  person  charged  with  crime  or  felony.  This 
was  a  "  new,  unusual,  and  an  illegal  mode,"  and  quite  con- 
trary to  the  "  long  established  course  of  proceeding."  8  In 
the  address  to  the  king,  requesting  that  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment providing  for  this  should  be  repealed,  there  was  no 
threat  of  revolution.4 

In  addition  to  the  resolutions  just  mentioned,  the  bur- 
gesses adopted  others,  which  were  in  effect  a  protest  against 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1766-1769,  pp.  189,  199. 
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the  acts  of  Parliament  laying  duties  upon  imports  and  a 
declaration  "  that  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants  of  this  colony  is  now,  and  ever  hath  been,  legally 
and  constitutionally  vested  in  the  House  of  Burgesses."  x 
On  the  following  day  the  governor  dissolved  the  Assembly, 
as  he  stated,  from  a  sense  of  duty.  "  I  have  heard  of  your 
resolves,"  said  he,  "  and  augur  ill  of  their  effect.  You  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved 
accordingly."  2  When  the  Assembly  was  dissolved,  the  bur- 
gesses met  in  a  private  house  for  a  two  days'  session,  as 
they  judged  it  "  necessary  that  some  measures  should  be 
taken  in  their  distressed  situation  for  preserving  the  true 
and  essential  interests  of  the  colony."  8  Resolutions  were 
adopted  in  which  trade  and  manufactures  were  treated  at 
some  length,  setting  forth  that  owing  to  the  restrictions  upon 
trade,  and  especially  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament  imposing 
duties  on  certain  imports,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the 
debts  already  owed  by  the  colonists  to  British  merchants. 
As  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  redress  of  these 
grievances  without  result,  the  burgesses  resolved  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  boycotting  British  manufactures,  thinking  that  this 
would  influence  the  British  manufacturers  and  merchants 
from  "  motives  of  interest,  friendship  and  justice  "  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  this  end  for  them.  The  colonists  were 
requested  to  be  frugal  in  the  use  of  British  goods,  and  also 
not  to  import  them  until  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment imposing  duties  on  them  should  be  repealed.  Some  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  colony  signed  these  resolu- 
tions, and  among  the  one  hundred  and  eight  signatures  were 
those  of  Peyton  Randolph,  speaker  of  the  House,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,   Thomas  Jefferson  and 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1766-1769,  p.  38. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  218. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  39- 
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Thomas  Nelson.  After  these  resolutions  were  signed, 
toasts  were  drunk  to  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  Lord 
Botetourt,  "  a  speedy  and  lasting  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  "  and  "  the  constitutional  British 
liberty  in  America  and  all  true  patriots,  the  supporters 
thereof."  *  There  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  these  reso- 
lutions, and  the  toasts  which  followed  them  indicated  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonists  and  their  desire  only  to  maintain 
their  rights  as  British  citizens.  It  was  not,  however,  so 
much  a  political  as  an  economic  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  British  government.  The  governor  informed  the  As- 
sembly, when  it  met  in  November  of  the  same  year,  that 
the  home  government  had  decided  to  repeal  the  acts  laying 
duties  on  glass,  paper  and  paints.  The  Assembly  expressed 
the  gratitude  for  this,  but  advised  that  all  acts  of  Parliament 
imposing  taxes  should  be  repealed.2  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
sincere  motive  that  prompted  the  burgesses  in  their  address 
to  the  governor  on  this  occasion  to  state :  "  Your  lordship's 
great  regard  and  attention  to  the  welfare  and  true  interest 
of  this  colony  had  before  endeared  you  to  us  all,  but  your 
generous  and  noble  declarations  upon  this  occasion  demand 
our  warmest  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments."  8 

The  attitude  of  the  Assembly  towards  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  also  towards  the  governor,  was  clearly  shown  in 
an  appropriation  made  December  13,  1769.  The  Assembly 
had  wished  to  extend  the  boundary  line  of  the  colony,  and 
did  not  refuse  to  conform  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Botetourt 
and  to  appropriate  £2500  for  running  the  line  between  the 
colony  and  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  resolu- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  as  follows :  "  But,  if  unfortunately 
for  this  colony  his  majesty  hath  already  taken  his  ultimate 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  Intro.,  pp.  42-43. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  233. 
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resolution  to  confine  his  subjects  to  the  line  proposed  by 
your  excellency,  we  must  humbly  acquiesce,  and  will  fur- 
nish the  £2500  sterling  according  to  the  estimate  you  have 
been  pleased  to  communicate  to  us."  *  The  cordial  relations 
which  Botetourt  sustained  to  the  burgesses  near  the  close  of 
his  administration  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  made 
on  May  30,  1 770,  to  that  body.  "  I  will  again,"  said  he, 
"  implore  his  majesty,  as  immediately  as  possible,  to  indulge 
his  House  of  Burgesses  in  all  their  reasonable  desires.  To 
do  less  would  be  to  neglect  my  duty."  * 

On  June  22,  1770,  several  members  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  certain  merchants  of  the  colony  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  encouragement  of  a  united  effort  in  refusing 
to  use  British  goods  until  the  acts  of  Parliament  laying 
duties  on  certain  articles  were  repealed.  Botetourt,  in  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  British  merchants  were  responsible  for  this  organized 
protest* 

After  this  study  of  the  most  important  events  of  Bote- 
tourt's administration,  indicating  also  the  action  of  the 
British  government  with  reference  to  the  colony,  it  is  of 
interest  to  notice  the  "  additional "  instructions  furnished 
him  on  August  21,  1768,  just  before  he  came  to  the  colony. 
He  was  explicitly  directed  to  inform  the  Assembly  of  the 
royal  displeasure  occasioned  by  the  questioning  of  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  their  action  in  sending  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  other  colonies  inviting  concurrence.  In  these 
instructions  it  was  stated :  "Whereas  the  Council  and  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  have  concurred  in  certain  resolu- 
tions and  proceedings  denying  and  drawing  into  question 
the  power  and  authority  of  Parliament  to  enact  laws  bind- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1766-1760,  p.  334. 
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ing  upon  the  colonies  .  .  ."  He  was  to  lay  before  the  As- 
sembly an  act  of  Parliament,  "  For  the  better  securing  the 
dependency  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America  upon  the 
crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain."  "  You  will  not 
fail  to  lay  before  them  the  fatal  consequences  which  must 
ensue  from  attempting  to  introduce  unjustifiable  and  un- 
constitutional distinction  that  can  have  no  other  effect  but 
to  weaken  the  authority  and  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
British  Empire."  x  He  was  to  suspend  any  councillor  who 
should  continue  to  act  with  the  burgesses  after  dissolving 
that  body,  should  that  become  necessary.  In  order  to  "  sup- 
press any  sudden  commotion  of  the  populace/'  he  was  to 
communicate  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
forces  in  America,  should  any  such  occasion  arise.  As  has 
been  shown,  Botetourt  did  not  attempt  to  execute  his  in- 
structions in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  drafted.  When 
he  did  find  it  his  duty  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  there  was 
apparently  no  criticism  of  his  action.  By  wisdom  and 
patience,  he  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  have  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  remove  some  of  the  causes  at  least  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  colonists,  and  also  to  calm  temporarily  their 
spirit  of  resistance. 

He  died,  October  15,  1770,  after  having  been  governor 
for  two  years.  In  a  speech  to  the  Assembly,  William  Nel- 
son, president  of  the  Council,  who  served  as  governor  until 
the  arrival  of  Dunmore,  referring  to  the  death  of  Botetourt, 
said  that  it  was  a 

loss,  the  more  to  be  lamented  by  us,  as  we  were  the  frequent 
witnesses  of  his  excellency's  constant  and  uniform  exertion  of 
every  public  and  private  virtue  and  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
convinced  that  he  made  the  real  happiness  of  this  colony  an 
object  of  his  most  ardent  wishes.9 

•CO.  5,  OTA  P.  54. 
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His  death  occasioned  sincere  sorrow  in  the  colony  and  the 
Assembly  sought  to  leave  a  visible  expression  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  erecting  a  statue  in  honor 
of  him.  The  resolution  unanimously  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  directing  that  the  committee  appointed  should 
purchase  it  in  England,  specified  that  it  should  bear  a 
"proper  inscription,  expressing  the  grateful  sense  this 
House  entertains  of  his  lordship's  prudent  and  wise  admin- 
istration, and  their  great  solicitude  to  perpetuate,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  the  remembrance  of  those  many  public  and 
social  virtues  which  adorned  his  illustrious  character."  * 
This  statue,  costing  seven  hundred  guineas,  was  erected  in 
1773  in  the  portico  of  the  Capitol  in  Williamsburg.  In 
1797  it  was  removed  to  William  and  Mary  College,  where 
it  is  still  standing. 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore  reached  the  colony  in  September, 
1 77 1.  In  a  private  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  writ- 
ten from  New  York  under  date  of  July  2,  1771,  Dunmore 
expressed  his  unwillingness  to  reside  in  Virginia.  Regard- 
ing his  appointment  he  said : 

I  grant  the  advantage  in  point  of  emolument,  but  the  climate  is 
such  that  it  will  oblige  me  to  live  without  my  family,  which 
will  make  my  residence  in  that  country,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  society,  so  tiresome  that  I  cannot  be  certain  I  should 
be  able  to  stay  there  any  time,  and  therefore  it  might  be  more 
advantageous  for  me  as  well  as  my  family  that  I  should  re- 
main in  a  place  where  there  is  a  harmony  between  me  and  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  suits  so  well  with  my  disposition 
that  I  cannot  foresee  anything  which  may  interrupt  the  design 
I  had  in  coming  to  this  country  at  first,  but  may  continue  here 
as  long  as  his  majesty  shall  judge  proper,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  have  referred  your  lordship's  letter  to  Mr.  Tryon, 
and  if  he  agrees  to  the  change,  I  shall  be  pleased  with  being 
indulged  in  my  desire  of  remaining  in  New  York.2 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1770-1772,  p.  138. 
"  C.  0.  5,  *54,  PP-  13,  16. 
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Governor  Tryon  of  New  York  did  not  agree  to  exchange 
his  position  for  the  governorship  of  Virginia,  so  Dunmore 
reluctantly  assumed  his  duties.  The  address  of  the  bur- 
gesses to  him  at  the  first  Assembly  held  (February  10, 1772) 
indicated  a  friendly  attitude.  The  governor,  in  response, 
was  very  positive  in  the  declaration  of  his  purpose  to  serve 
the  colony  faithfully.  "  I  have  ever  considered,"  said  he. 
"  the  true  interest  of  government  and  of  the  people  to  be 
inseparable,  and  make  this  principle  the  rule  of  my  conduct ; 
therefore,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  never  have  cause  to 
refuse  me  the  support  which  you  are  now  pleased  to  prom- 
ise me."  *  Within  a  few  days  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  this  assertion.  When  the  burgesses 
objected  to  the  fees  which  he  had  established  for  the  benefit 
of  his  secretary,  he  readily  submitted  a  list  of  them  and 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  House  that  they  be  dis- 
continued.2 He  said :  "  I  will  not  only  take  care  that  my 
clerk  shall  not  in  future  receive  any,  but  also  that  he  shall 
return  those  which  he  has  received  since  my  arrival  in  this 
colony."  a  He  thus  showed  his  desire  to  avoid  a  dispute 
with  the  burgesses  over  a  matter  which  was  quite  similar  to 
the  one  which  caused  Dinwiddie  so  much  trouble  and  finally 
resulted  in  his  resigning.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough in  March,  1772,  he  however  showed  a  spirit  of 
selfishness,  but  cleverly  endeavored  to  conceal  it.  He  re- 
quested a  large  land  grant,  and  stated  that  it 

will  be  a  means  of  my  ingratiating  myself  very  much  with 
the  people  of  this  colony,  as  it  will  show  by  my  desire  of 
acquiring  an  interest  in  this  particular  country  that  my  attach- 
ment to  New  York  did  not  proceed  from  any  dislike  to  this, 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1770-1772,  pp.  156,  163. 
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and  I  think  it  could  not  fail  of  producing  good  effects  to  his 
majesty's  service. 

He  requested  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  free  of  quit  rents, 
"  to  be  located  in  any  part  which  I  may  choose  of  the  lands 
newly  given  up  by  the  Indians/'  and  also  20,000  acres  for 
his  secretary.1 

Dunmore  at  first  worked  harmoniously  with  the  Assem- 
bly, as  evidenced  by  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
and  the  various  acts  signed  by  him.2  He  stated  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  (March  31,  1773)  his  reason  for 
approving  certain  legislation,  which  indicated  that  he  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  execute  his  instructions  rigidly: 
"  Perhaps  by  taking  my  instructions  in  the  most  liberal 
sense,"  said  he, 

I  may  not  have  been  empowered  to  pass  any  new  act  for  emit- 
ting paper  money,  yet  as  that  instruction  empowers  the  gov- 
ernor to  pass  an  act  for  emitting  £10,000,  and  Mr.  President 
Nelson,  during  his  administration  passed  an  act  for  emitting 
the  sum  of  £30,000,  which  was  approved  by  his  majesty,  all  of 
which  by  act  of  Assembly  are  redeemable  in  the  year  1775,  I 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  let  them  feel  the  weight  of  gov- 
ernment too  severely,  by  adhering  rigidly  to  the  exact  letter  of 
the  instruction  at  a  time  when  I  saw  that  it  must  have  greatly 
distressed  their  trade,  especially  when  I  consider  this  not  as  a 
new  emission  of  paper  money,  but  the  substituting  of  good 
in  the  place  of  bad  for  the  same  number  of  years.* 

Dunmore,  in  this  statement  to  the  home  government,  thus 
explained  the  conciliatory  policy  which  he  was  following. 
In  the  same  letter  he  referred  to  a  "  little  ill-humor  in  the 

1 C.  0.  s,  154,  p.  20. 
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House  of  Burgesses/'  which  he  did  not,  however,  consider 
very  serious.  But  the  criticism  of  a  certain  administrative 
act  by  the  burgesses  and  his  explanation  of  the  matter  was 
treated  at  some  length  in  the  same  letter.  "  The  House  of 
Burgesses  in  an  address  to  me/'  said  he,  "  seem  at  least 
obliquely,  in  some  degree,  to  censure  my  conduct  in  the 
mode  of  bringing  to  justice  the  forgers  of  their  paper 
money."  In  a  full  detailed  account  he  justifies  his  action. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  letter  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment explaining  this  matter  he  acknowledged  his  de- 
pendence on  the  Council  for  advice.  "  Your  lordship  must 
then  know/'  said  he,  "that  I  am  here  situated  in  a  large 
colony  without  one  single  member  of  the  Council  to  advise 
with  on  any  emergency,  there  being  only  one  within  twelve 
miles,  and  the  rest  from  that  to  two  hundred  miles  distant."  * 
His  desire  fully  to  adjust  the  matter  so  as  to  avoid  any  cen- 
sure from  the  British  government  was  shown  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  that  letter :  "  I  flatter  myself  that  neither  his 
majesty  nor  your  lordship  will,  if  I  have  done  wrong,  which 
I  shall  be  entirely  sorry  for,  impute  it  to  any  but  the  real 
cause,  an  error  in  judgment"  *  The  tone  of  the  whole 
letter  is  rather  indicative  of  a  willingness  to  submit  to  con- 
ditions, instead  of  precipitating  a  dispute  with  the  burgesses. 
Still  he  antagonized  the  colonists  by  proroguing  the  Assem- 
bly from  time  to  time,  and  thus  prevented  a  free  expression 
of  the  popular  will.  On  March  12,  1773,  nineteen  days  be- 
fore the  above  letter  was  written  the  House  of  Burgesses 
passed  the  resolution  for  the  appointing  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence,  and  on  March  16th  this  committee  sent  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  assemblies  of  other  colonies  asking  their 
opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  establishing  such  committees  in  all 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1773-1776,  intra,  p.  10. 
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the  colonies,  so  that  there  might  be  united  resistance  to  any 
further  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  government1  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  events  which 
precipitated  the  Revolution.  Enough  has  been  stated  to 
indicate  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colony, 
which  needed  only  some  such  attempt  as  the  forcing  of  tea 
upon  the  colonists  or  the  Boston  Port  Bill  to  influence  them 
to  revolt 

Notwithstanding  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  gover- 
nor, there  were  still  but  few  matters  of  purely  local  concern 
which  were  not  referred  to  the  home  government  for  advice 
thereon  or  for  confirmation  of  the  action  of  the  governor. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  king  in  the  colony,  and 
according  to  his  instructions  was  expected  to  see  that  the 
royal  will  was  minutely  executed.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  Brititsh  government  is  shown  by 
the  regular  correspondence  of  the  governor  with  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  auditor-general  of  the 
revenues,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  other  offi- 
cials. In  addition  to  the  formal  instructions,  the  governor 
was,  from  time  to  time,  informed  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
home  government  on  his  policies.  The  actual  condition  of 
the  administration  was  contained  in  the  regular  reports  and 
the  occasional  special  letters  forwarded  by  the  governor. 
All  appointments  and  removals  except  in  very  minor  cases, 
all  petitions  of  the  burgesses  to  the  king,  all  acts  of  Assem- 
bly, all  revenue  accounts,  and  land  grants  were  regularly 
sent  by  the  governor  to  the  British  government  The  posi- 
tion of  the  governor  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  fill  with 
satisfaction  both  to  the  home  government  and  to  the  colony. 
As  has  been  shown,  he  was  greatly  circumscribed  in  his 
action  by  the  minute  instructions  and  the  constant  commu- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  i773'*776t  p.  «■ 
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nications  from  England.  The  self-governing  spirit  began 
to  assert  itself  after  1700,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  tto 
execute  the  royal  instructions.  Not  only  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, but  also  the  Council,  which  was  the  governor's  cab- 
inet, on  some  occasions  after  1 700,  seriously  interfered  with 
the  executive  in  the  administration  of  the  government  The 
formal  instructions  from  1 700  to  1 775  show  that  the  policy 
of  the  home  government  was  practically  uniform  and  that 
the  governor  was  expected  to  enforce  it.  The  controversies 
between  the  governor  and  the  Council  and  the  persistent 
opposition  of  the  burgesses,  and  even  the  assumption  by 
that  body  of  certain  executive  functions  of  the  governor, 
show  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  towards  self-govern- 
ment It  seems  that  there  was  not,  necessarily,  after  1700, 
an  increasing  dislike  of  all  royal  governors,  for  whenever  a 
governor  really  endeavored  to  serve  the  colonists  or  when- 
ever they  governed  themselves  through  the  president  of  the 
Council,  there  was  usually  quietude  and  prosperity.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  state  that  the  growing  discontent  of 
the  colonists  was  due  altogether  to  their  desire  for  self- 
government,  and  that  they  openly  demanded  of  the  home 
government  a  recognition  of  this  right.  The  governors 
themselves  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  popular  spirit 
For  the  determination  of  the  dictatorial  governors  to  force 
the  colonists  to  comply  with  the  royal  instructions,  quite 
naturally  influenced  them  to  desire  relief  from  a  system 
which  placed  such  men  over  them.  Still  whenever  a  royal 
governor  sought  to  know  and  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
colony,  there  was  no  expression  of  such  a  desire. 

Three  of  the  four  governors  who  served  from  1624  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Protectorate  (1652)  were  evidently 
satisfactory  to  the  colonists.  Wyatt,  Yeardley  and  Berkeley 
(first  administration)  were  supported  in  their  efforts  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  colony.    Harvey  was,  however, 
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.  objectionable  from  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  be- 
cause of  his  dictatorial  policy,  and  was  removed.  After  the 
period  of  the  Protectorate  (1652- 1660),  during  which  the 
governors  were  elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the 
colony  passed  through  a  period  covering  practically  the  re- 
mainder of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  larger  part 
of  which  the  royal  governors  were  dictatorial.  Berkeley, 
Culpeper  and  Howard  stand  out  prominently  as  the  expo- 
nents of  selfishness  and  oppression.  Andros,  although  not 
as  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  as  the  three  governors  just  men- 
tioned, still  failed  to  fill  the  office  with  satisfaction  to  the 
colonists  and  was  removed.  Jeffreys  and  Chicheley  usually 
endeavored  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace  during  their  brief 
administrations  in  order  to  avoid  serious  difficulty.  Nichol- 
son endeavored  to  conciliate  the  colonists,  and  seems  to  have 
been  generally  supported,  but  after  being  governor  of  an- 
other colony  for  a  few  years  returned,  and  in  his  second 
administration  so  antagonized  the  colonists  as  to  necessitate 
his  removal.  There  were  nine  governors  who  served  from 
1700  to  1775.  The  three  who  experienced  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  executing  the  duties  of  the  office  were  Nicholson, 
Spotswood  and  Dinwiddie.  The  first  two  were  removed 
and  the  last  resigned,  but  had  he  remained  in  office  much 
longer  he  also  would  have  been  removed.  There  were  five 
governors  during  whose  administrations  the  colony  pros- 
pered and  for  whom  the  colonists  had  a  high  regard,  Nott, 
Drysdale,  Gooch,  Fauquier  and  Botetourt.  Of  these,  one 
resigned  of  his  own  accord  after  twenty-two  years  of  service 
in  order  to  return  to  England,  and  four  died  in  office  The 
ninth  governor,  Dunmore,  arrived  in  the  colony  at  a  time 
when  resistance  to  British  oppression  had  almost  been  deter- 
mined upon.  At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  he  did 
manifest  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  since  the  attitude  of  the 
colonists  was  so  pronouncedly  anti-British,  it  was  not  long 
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before  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  strenuous  measures 
in  order  to  attempt  to  check  open  resistance. 

It  might  be  maintained  that  the  strenuous  activity  of  one- 
third  of  the  governors  after  1700,  with  but  ineffectual  re- 
sults, so  far  as  carrying  out  royal  instructions  was  con- 
cerned, and  of  course  the  failure  of  the  other  two-thirds  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end,  brought  about  conditions  which 
no  doubt  provoked  the  British  government  to  attempt  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  a  policy  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  it  had  endeavored  to  apply  to  the  colony.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  three  governors  who  showed 
strenuous  activity  in  executing  royal  instructions,  and  in 
seeking  their  own  aggrandizement,  were  removed  on  account 
of  their  inability  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with 
satisfaction  to  the  colonists  and  the  approval  of  the  home 
government  If  two-thirds  of  the  governors  were  not  more 
desirous  of  executing  instructions  than  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  colony,  it  would  seem  that  the  home  government 
would  have  certainly  considered  this  a  sufficient  cause  for 
removal,  but  the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  fact  remains 
that  so  long  as  a  governor  could  keep  the  colony  quiet  and 
prosperous,  and  trade  with  England  was  successful,  thus  in- 
creasing the  royal  revenues  and  furnishing  the  British  mer- 
chants a  lucrative  return  for  their  investment,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  royal  instructions,  the  royal  prerogative  or 
the  popular  spirit  of  the  colonists. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Council 

The  Council  dated  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  colony, 
and,  in  fact,  before  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
effected  at  Jamestown  provision  had  already  been  made  for 
the  administration  of  the  government  On  April  10,  1606, 
James  I  granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  letters  patent  for 
the  establishment  of  two  colonies  in  America,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  southern  colony  was  to  be  administered  by 
a  resident  Council  of  thirteen  members.  The  Council  in 
England,  to  which  the  supervision  of  the  colony  had  been 
entrusted,  appointed  only  seven  to  constitute  the  first  Coun- 
cil of  Virginia.1  The  power  of  the  first  Council  of  the 
colony  was  almost  absolute.  The  arbitrary  character  of  this 
body  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  self-perpetuating. 
The  appointment  and  removal  of  its  own  members,  and  the 
election  of  the  president  of  the  Council  were  powers  which 
it  enjoyed.2  This  system  by  which  all  the  functions  of 
government  were  vested  in  the  Council  lasted  only  two  years, 
for  the  second  charter  granted  to  the  London  Company  in 
1609  provided  that  the  Council  should  be  superseded  by  a 
governor  who  was  given  almost  absolute  authority.*    The 

1  A.  Brown,  The  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol  i,  p.  5& 

'Chitwood,  pp.  10,  11. 

•Brown,  vol.  i,  pp.  208,  233;  W.  Stith,  History  of  Virginia,  app., 
p.  2.  The  London  Company  controlled  the  southern  colony  and  the 
Plymouth  Company  the  northern  colony.  They  were  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Virginia  Company. 

ISO  [IS© 
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power  of  the  governor  over  the  Council  extended  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  members,  consequently  that  body  became 
simply  his  advisory  committee.1 

In  1619  the  first  legislative  assembly  met,  but  there  was 
no  clear  separation  of  the  functions  of  government  into 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  governor  and  the 
Council  in  their  legislative  capacity  sat  with  the  burgesses, 
which  practice  was  continued  until  about  1663.  The  Coun- 
cil continued  to  exercise  judicial  functions.  This  body,  sit- 
ting with  the  governor,  discharged  their  judicial  duties,  and 
agreed  on  their  executive  measures  while  sitting  as  a  council 
of  state.*  The  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  in  its  three- 
fold capacity  is  a  matter  of  some  degree  of  interest.  The 
Assembly  occupied  its  own  statehouse,  certainly  by  1643.* 
Thus  in  its  legislative  capacity  the  Council,  from  161 9  to 
1643  and  later,  met  at  the  seat  of  government  and  until 
about  1663  sat  with  the  burgesses.4  But  in  its  executive, 
and  sometimes  in  its  judicial  capacity,  it  met  at  the  gov- 
ernor's residence,  the  home  of  some  member  of  the  Council, 
or  wherever  the  governor  should  convene  it.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Council  met  for  all 
purposes  at  the  Capitol. 

In  1624  royal  government  was  established  in  Virginia, 
but  the  colony  passed  through  the  transition  from  the  pro- 

1  Brown,  vol  i,  p.  380;  Beverley,  p.  186. 

'Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  114-118;  Chitwood,  p.  33;  Beverley,  p.  187; 
Miller,  p.  17;  Moran  (Rise  and  Development  of  the  Bicameral  System, 
pp.  46,  47)  thinks  that  this  separation  took  place  in  1680,  but  reference 
to  M governor  and  Council "  and  the  "House  of  Commons"  laying  a 
levy  in  1663  seems  to  disprove  this  statement.    Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  204. 

•  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  46,  48;  L.  G.  Tyler,  The 
Cradle  of  the  Republic,  p.  115. 

4  Hening,  vol.  ii,  pp.  196-207;  Miller,  p.  40;  Journal  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 1659/60-1603,  p.  21. 
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prietary  government  without  any  violent  change.1  The 
councillors  were,  however,  after  1624  appointed  by  the 
king.  The  commissions  issued  to  the  governors  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years  show  the  gradually  increasing  power  of 
the  Council  as  authority  was  vested  in  the  governor  and 
Council  jointly.2  The  power  of  the  Council  prior  to  1660, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Protectorate,  was  on 
the  ascendant,  but  with  the  return  of  Berkeley  as  governor 
this  growing  influence  was  retarded.*  After  Berkeley,  Cul- 
peper,  and  Howard  the  Council  gradually  resumed  its  place 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  constitution  of  the 
Council,  the  source  of  its  power,  and  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions must  be  studied  in  order  to  understand  the  frequent 
conflicts  between  the  Council  and  the  governor,  necessitating 
in  some  cases  action  on  the  part  of  the  home  government, 
and  which  on  certain  occasions  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
the  governor.  While  the  councillors,  after  1624,  were  com- 
missioned by  royal  authority,  still  their  appointments  were, 
after  1660  especially,  almost  always  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor.4  From  time  to  time  he  furnished, 
through  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  list  of  "  gentlemen  recom- 
mended to  succeed  to  the  Council  on  vacancies."  *  The  king 
did  not  in  some  cases,  at  least  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

1  Osgood,  vol.  iii,  p.  79. 

1 T.  Rymcr,  Foedera,  vol  xvii,  p.  618;  vol.  xviii,  pp.  311,  980;  vol.  xx, 
pp.  3,  484;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  it,  pp.  51,  281,  393;  voL  viii, 
pp.  129,  260;  vol.  ix,  p.  38;  Osgood,  vol  iii,  p.  86;  Instructions  to  the 
governors. 

•  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  281 ;  vol  xi,  pp.  50,  57. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  115,  133;  vol.  iv,  pp.  22,  49;  C.  O.  5,  u ,  fo.  16b; 
210,  114;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol  i,  pp.  383,  385;  CoL  St.  P.  Col.  1677- 
1680,  no  121 1 ;  1685-1688,  no.  1728;  1696-1697,  no.  259.  During  the 
Cromwellian  period  councillors  were  nominated  by  the  governor  and 
elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.    Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  517. 

*  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  441 J  C.  0. 324,  48,  pp. 14,  &  74  J  5'»  P*  3* 
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wait  for  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  but  promised 
certain  applicants  the  next  vacancies,  and  so  instructed  the 
governor.1  As  an  indication  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  direct  appointees  of  the  crown,  their  commis- 
sions bore  the  royal  sign  manual.3  While  the  governor  had 
the  power  of  recommending  persons  for  royal  appointment 
to  the  Council,  still  there  was  in  fact  much  influence  brought 
to  bear  both  in  Virginia  and  in  London  to  have  certain  men 
appointed.  Influential  men  in  England  were  frequently 
prevailed  upon  to  render  assistance  to  prospective  council- 
lors, and  this  was  especially  true  of  prominent  merchants 
and  others  who  were  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
colony.* 

Membership  in  the  Council  was  limited  to  men  of  wealth 
and  social  position.  In  the  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  governor,  such  phrases  as  the  following  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  certain  applicants  occur.  It  was  stated  that 
they  were  "  gentlemen  of  estate  and  standing,"  or  "  of  a 
plentiful  estate  and  good  family." 4  Gooch,  in  writing  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  stated  that  the  councillors  were  the  "  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  country/'  •  Councillors  filled  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  colony  and  were  also,  until 
about  1700,  naval  officers  and  collectors,  and  so  handled 
practically  all  of  the  governmental  funds.    The  reason  for 

1  Col.  St  P.  Col^  1675-1676,  no.  833;  1681-1685,  no.  142a 

*1bid.,  1689-1692,  no.  1834;  Journal  Council  of  Va^  MSS.,  1721-1734, 
p.  470;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  10;  vol.  liii,  p.  106; 
British  Museum  King's  MSS.,  no.  205;  C.  0.  324,  51,  p.  32;  Spotswood 
Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  38. 

•  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  389;  IV.  and  M.  Col  Quart., 
vol.  iii,  pp.  15,  232;  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  40;  Bassett,  Intro., 
p.  48. 

KW.  and  M.  Col  Quart.,  vol.  ii,  p.  6;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1696-1697,  no. 
956;  1697-1698,  no.  051 ;  1689-1692,  no.  1880. 

*  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  114. 
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instructing  the  governor  to  appoint  only  men  of  means  and 
not  "  necessitous  people  or  people  much  in  debt "  was  that 
should  poor  men  holding  important  offices  become  default- 
ers, the  government  would  lose  the  funds  misappropriated, 
while  a  man  of  some  means  would  be  compelled  to  reim- 
burse the  government.  The  influential  families  which  con- 
trolled the  Council,  and  thus  to  a  large  extent  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  frequently  intermarried  and  so  perpet- 
uated their  influence  and  power.1  In  17 10  there  were  as 
many  as  six  of  one  family  serving  as  councillors.2  The 
three  Byrds  (William  I,  II,  III)  served  in  the  Council  and 
in  other  important  offices  during  the  period  (1670- 1775). 
William  Byrd  II  was  for  thirty-seven  years  a  councillor  and 
also  filled  the  office  of  receiver-general,  and  for  a  while  was 
president  of  the  Council.*  That  several  of  the  factions  in 
the  Council  and  the  controversies  with  the  governors  were 
due  to  family  influence  may  be  readily  inferred.4 

The  oaths  taken  by  councillors  were  administered  by  the 
governor.  The  governor  himself  always  took  the  oath  of 
office  upon  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  since  there  was  no 
higher  authority  than  the  Council,  the  duty  of  swearing  the 
executive  devolved  upon  that  body.  The  governor  first  took 
the  oath  and  then  swore  the  councillors.5  The  importance 
attached  to  the  oath  of  the  councillor  is  indicated  by  its 

1  For  example :  The  Berkeley,  Bassett,  Ludwell,  Byrd,  Blair,  Wormley, 
Page,  Burwell,  Harrison,  Carter,  Lee,  Diggs,  and  Randolph  families. 
(Bassett,  pp.  52,  54;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1715-1720,  p.  661.) 

1  Bassett,  p.  6B. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  14,  41. 

*/Wrf.,  pp.  65,  72;  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  136. 

•Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Howard  (1683)  to  Dunmorc 
(1771) ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.f  vol.  xiv,  pp.  264,  266;  Journal  Coun- 
cil of  Va.,  MS.,  1602-1603,  p.  144;  1705-1721,  p.  249;  Col.  St.  P.  Col, 
1681-1685,  no.  1552;  1606-1607,  no.  966;  1607-1608,  no.  1038. 
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being  considered  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
the  governor  by  a  former  councillor,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  governorship  temporarily.1 

The  members  of  the  Council  were  appointed  practically 
for  life,  for  while  no  definite  term  was  specified,  and  the 
royal  commission  was  valid  during  good  behavior,2  never- 
theless the  governor  was  given  power  to  suspend  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary.  This 
authority  was  not  possessed  by  the  governor  before  1676, 
but  just  after  Bacon's  Rebellion  it  was  conferred  upon  him.* 
This  power  was  not,  however,  absolute,  for  his  action  was 
always  subject  to  review  by  the  home  government.4  The 
instructions  to  the  governors  from  Culpeper  (1682)  to 
Dunmore  (1771)  directed  that  councillors  were  not  to  be 
suspended  without  good  cause.  The  governor  was  not  to 
suspend  a  councillor  "  without  good  and  sufficient  cause, 
nor  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  said  Council, 
signified  in  Council,  after  due  examination  of  the  charge 
against  such  councillor  and  his  answer  thereto."  But  in 
this  same  clause  occurred  the  statement  that  if  he  should 
have  "  reasons  for  suspending  of  any  councillor,  not  fit  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Council,"  he  might  suspend  him 
without  the  consent  of  that  body.5    While  the  governor  was 

1  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  128. 

'A  striking  example  of  the  length  of  the  term  of  service  rendered 
by  a  councillor  is  furnished  by  Commissary  James  Blair,  who  served 
in  the  Council  from  1693  to  1743,  thus  extending  his  term  over  a  half 
century.  (D.  E.  Motley,  Life  of  Commissary  James  Blair,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies,  ser.  xix,  no.  10,  p.  43. 

•Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  56;  Beverley,  p.  187. 

*  Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Culpeper  (1682)  to  Dunmore 
(1771);  Col  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  1099. 

'The  power  to  suspend  a  councillor  was  conferred  on  the  governor, 
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given  this  power,  there  were  very  few  examples  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  before  1700,  and  practically  none  after  that  date. 
Furthermore,  the  Council  itself  might,  if  it  saw  fit,  exclude 
a  member;  such  action,  however,  usually  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  governor.1  A  member  desiring  to  retire, 
made  application  through  the  governor  to  the  king  for  per- 
mission to  resign,  the  warrant  for  which,  if  granted,  bore 
the  king's  signature.2  The  governor  and  Council  might, 
however,  grant  such  a  request  temporarily  while  waiting 
for  the  action  of  the  home  government8 

The  Council,  originally  seven,  in  1630  numbered  only 
two,  but  was  gradually  increased  to  a  membership  of 
eighteen  under  Berkeley  in  1641.  It  was  later  reduced  to 
thirteen,  but  was  usually  twelve.4  The  governors  from  Cul- 
peper  to  Dunmore  were  instructed  not  to  act  with  fewer 
than  five  councillors.  Before  Culpeper,  three  councillors 
constituted  a  quorum,  and  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  was  im- 
posed for  non-attendance.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
residences  of  several  of  them  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  poor  roads,  especially  in  winter,  it  was  sometimes 
quite  difficult  to  get  more  than  a  quorum.*  Before  about 
1700  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Council  were  sometimes 

lest  some  member  of  the  Council  should  become  too  pronounced  in 
his  popular  sympathies  to  serve  longer  in  the  royal  governor's  ad- 
visory board,  and  the  Council  should  hesitate  to  declare  -his  seat  vacant. 

1  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1696-1697,  nos.  966,  973. 

*Ibid.t  1685-1688,  no.  1551;  1689-1692,  no.  92;  1697-1698,  no.  95* »' 
Cal.  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  p.  76. 

•  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  nos.  2176,  2177- 

4 Instructions  to  the  governors;  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1661-1668,  p.  400; 
1689-1692,  no.  1099;  1697-1608,  no.  1038;  Journal  Council  of  Virginia, 
MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  15;  British  Museum  King's  MSS.,  no.  205;  British 
Museum  Add.  MSS.,  no.  30372,  p.  46;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  383. 

•CoJ.  St  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  1302;  1697-1698,  no.  1043;  Spotswood 
Letters,  voL  ii,  pp.  8,  17. 
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postponed  on  account  of  the  non-attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  on  some  occasions  all  would  not  remain  to  com- 
plete the  matters  of  business.1  In  his  instructions  the  gov- 
ernor was  empowered  to  suspend  a  councillor  for  neglecting 
to  attend  the  meetings  if  in  the  colony.  A  councillor  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  colony  without  leave  from  the 
governor,  and  especially  without  permission  from  the  home 
government,  was  to  forfeit  his  seat  in  the  Council.*  A 
study  of  the  Journal  of  the  Council  in  executive  and  in 
legislative  sessions  shows  that  after  about  1700  the  interest 
of  the  Council  in  both  administrative  and  legislative  affairs 
was  very  pronounced  and  that  the  attendance  was  more 
regular  than  formerly,  a  full  Council  being  present  at  some 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  Council  did  not  reside  at 
the  capital  even  as  late  as  1773.8 

The  members  of  the  Council  served  at  first,  as  such,  with- 
out compensation.4  They  were  by  1625,  however,  paid  in 
tobacco,  which  by  1656  was  20,000  pounds.  By  1673  they 
were  granted  an  allowance  of  £50  out  of  the  two  shillings 
per  hogshead  duty,  which  salary  was  gradually  increased  to 
^35°  by  1676,  and  was  £600  per  year  by  1740,  and  further 
increased  to  £1200  under  Dinwiddie  and  the  succeeding  gov- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va,y  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  98,  162 ;  Col.  St.  P.  Col, 
1689-169*,  no.  1845;  1693-1696,  no.  2195. 

*C.  O.  324,  50,  p.  99;  $1,  p.  31.  William  Byrd  obtained  permission 
from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  go  to  England  on  business  pertaining 
to  his  office  as  receiver-general  and  remained  there  for  three  years. 
The  Board  of  Trade  recommended  his  removal,  but  he  was  able  to 
bring  influence  to  bear  to  prevent  it  on  condition  he  returned  on 
the  next  ship.    Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.,  vol.  ii,  no.  132 1. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  i773-*77&*  Intro.,  p.  10. 

4  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  116;  Chitwood,  p.  43.  They 
were  not  as  a  rule  allowed  a  salary  in  the  other  colonies.  Greene, 
Provincial  Governor,  p.  78L 
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ernors.1  This  salary  was  divided  among  them  according  to 
their  respective  attendance  on  the  Assembly  and  as  judges 
of  the  General  Court,  as  well  as  their  services  as  an  advisory 
board  to  the  governor.2  Those  who  attended  the  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  received  their  proportion  of  £  ioo,  after- 
wards increased  to  £200,  allowed  for  each  court.*  The 
salary  of  the  councillors  was  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  two 
shillings  per  hogshead  duty  on  exported  tobacco,  upon  a 
warrant  on  the  receiver-general,  signed  by  the  governor  in 
Council.4  Increase  in  salary  was  only  allowed  upon  author- 
ity from  the  home  government.  The  royal  supervision  of 
such  matters  is  shown  by  the  order  of  the  king  (March  7, 
1753),  directing  the  leaders  of  the  treasury  to  issue  the 
necessary  warrant  for  paying  the  judges  of  the  General 
Court,  according  to  their  request,  £1200  annually  out  of  the 
two  shillings  per  hogshead  duty.5  This  was,  of  course,  the 
special  order  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  authorizing  the 
increase  in  the  salary.  The  warrants  issued  by  the  governor 
regularly  for  the  councillors'  salaries  were  subject  to  ex- 

lDinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  353,  390 ;  Hcning,  vol.  i,  p.  423;  vol  ii, 
PP.  35ft  392;  vol  iii,  p.  348;  British  Museum  King's  MSS.,  no.  205, 
p.  249;  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.,  no.  30372,  P*  46. 

1  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  34. 

%Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  iii,  pp.  117,  122;  Journal  Council  of 
Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  43;  1721-1734,  p.  349;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL 
i,  PP.  353,  390;  C.  0.  5,  67,  p.  585. 

'Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1731-1734,  no.  152;  Journal 
Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  43.  The  statement  by  Miller  that 
councillors  were  paid  "  from  the  general  treasury  as  in  the  case  of 
burgesses'1  is  incorrect.  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Virginia, 
p.  144. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  lxi,  p.  146.  The  clerk  of  the  Council 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  received  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco  each 
session  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  executive  capacity  £50,  later  £150  a  year 
out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  duty,  also  perquisites,  which  in 
1763  were  about  £300  a  year.    Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 
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animation  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  but  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  warrant  from  the  treasury  twice  a  year  in 
order  to  pay  them. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  councillors  on  account  of 
their  social  and  political  position  may  be  easily  imagined. 
They  and  their  families  were,  until  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  exempted  from  taxation  and  from  musr- 
ter.1  They  enjoyed  freedom  from  arrest,  and  until  about 
1700  exemption  from  the  ordinary  summons  and  process  of 
law,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  speak  in  a  derogatory 
manner  of  a  councillor.  They  tried  cases  in  which  they 
themselves  were  involved,  and  frequently  ignored  notices 
sent  them  of  suits  instituted  against  them,  but  after  about 
1700  were  not  exempted  from  the  ordinary  process  of  sum- 
mons by  writ,  except  during  the  session  of  the  Assembly.2 

That  there  were  opportunities  for  fraud  by  councillors 
may  be  reasonably  held,  since  they  filled  the  offices  of  trust 
and  profit,  and  then  in  Council  passed  on  their  accounts  and 
reports,  which  examination  was  sometimes  not  very  critical.* 
The  members  of  the  Council  held  the  offices  of  secretary, 
auditor,  receiver-general,  and  for  a  certain  period  the  posi- 
tions of  naval  officers  and  collectors,  and  other  less  import- 
ant offices.  They  were  also  the  commanders  of  the  militia 
in  the  counties.  They,  therefore,  held  the  most  important 
appointments  and,  in  addition,  the  highest  civil  and  military 
offices  of  the  counties,  and  for  a  certain  period  really  monop- 

'Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  307;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  Hi,  p.  102. 
Hie  burgesses  agreed  to  this,  as  councillors  up  to  about  1660  did  Dot 
receive  large  salaries,  but  after  1677  when  their  salary  was  £350  and 
later  £1200  exemption  from  taxation  was  not  granted 

*Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  464;  voL  iv,  p.  119;  voL  v,  p.  495;  voL  vi,  p.  330; 
Col  St.  P.  Col,  1669-1674,  PP-  200,  476;  1696-1697,  no.  46;  Hartwell, 
Blair  and  Chilton,  p.  34;  Chitwood,  p.  57. 

•  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  iv,  p.  52 ;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1691-1697, 
P.  345 ;  CaL  St.  P.  Col,  1696-1697,  p.  610. 
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olized  them.1  It  was  the  income  from  the  percentage  on  the 
funds  handled  in  these  offices  that  made  the  position  of  coun- 
cillor a  lucrative  one.  The  office  of  collector  was  incompat- 
ible with  that  of  judge,  and  the  position  of  councillor  unfitted 
them  for  auditing  their  own  accounts.  They  usually  farmed 
the  quit  rents  for  the  counties  near  their  homes,  and  thus  in 
different  capacities  both  bought  and  sold  this  royal  revenue.* 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  not  unmindful  of  the  encourage- 
ment for  fraud  offered  to  the  governor  and  the  Council, 
and  sought  to  prevent  it*  The  people  of  the  colony  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  certain  irregularities.  There  was,  for  ex- 
ample, about  1700,  popular  discontent  caused  by  the  pur- 
chasing of  quit-rent  tobacco  privately  by  the  governor  and 
the  Council,  when  it  should  have  been  sold  publicly  by  the 
auditor.4  In  the  instructions  to  Nicholson  and  later  gov- 
ernors it  was  specified  that  this  tobacco  should  be  publicly 
sold  at  the  county  courts.  A  striking  example  of  the  effort 
of  the  British  government  to  check  abuses  in  the  colony 
was  the  royal  order  ( 1699)  forbidding  councillors  serving 
as  naval  officers  and  collectors.  They  quite  naturally  ob- 
jected and  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Nicholson  in  their 
attempt  to  have  this  order  revoked.  Bruce,5  states  that  the 
home  government  did  not  persist  in  its  determination  to  de- 
prive councillors  of  these  lucrative  offices.  The  record  of 
the  names  of  those  who  filled  these  offices  after  1 700  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  Bruce' s  statement.     As  efficient  men 

m 

lCaL  St.  P.  Col,  1677-1680,  no.  1637;  Hartweil,  Blair,  and  Chilton, 
p.  33;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  x,  p.  215. 

•Hartweil,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  24,  33;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col.,  1606-1607, 
p.  610. 

•  Cal.  St.  P.  Col.  1680-1692,  p.  659;  1607-1608,  p.  401. 

4  Ibid.,  1606-1697,  p.  609;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1691-1607,  pp.  335,  342; 
Hartweil,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  56. 

•  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va.,  voL  ii,  p.  37& 
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were  in  demand  and  these  positions  were  important,  it  took, 
of  course,  a  year  or  two  to  make  the  change.  That  the 
councillors  frequently  used  their  official  positions  to  serve 
their  own  personal  advantage  is  quite  certain.  They  accom- 
plished this,  for  example,  by  monopolizing  the  Indian  trade, 
buying  tobacco  from  poor  planters,  encouraging  illegal  trade 
by  ship,  defrauding  the  quit-rents  revenue,  and  engaging  in 
land  speculation.1  Colonel  William  Byrd,  for  example,  was 
a  large  landowner,  and  in  Council  approved  land  grants, 
and  then  as  escheator  legally  declared  land  lapsed.8  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  Council  was  accused  of  having  the 
preference  over  others  whenever  escheated  or  other  land 
was  to  be  disposed  of.*  It  seems  that  the  irregularities  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  were  largely  confined  to  the  period 
previous  to  about  1720,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  colonial 
period  was  generally  characterized  by  efficient  and  valuable 
service. 

The  members  of  the  Council,  while  holding  royal  com- 
missions, were,  however,  in  a  measure  the  appointees  of  the 
governor,  as  he  recommended  them.4  That  the  governor 
was  expected  to  exercise  authority  over  the  councillors  and 
not  to  be  subject  to  them  was  indicated  by  the  clause  in  his 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  he  should  communicate  to  the 
Council  only  so  much  of  this  royal  document  as  he  should 
deem  advisable.*  Before  Howard's  administration,  accord- 
ing to  an  authority,  writing  about  1698,  however,  the  gov- 

1  Cat.  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  nos.  2177,  2290,  2295 ;  1697-1698,  nos.  655, 
656,  666,  684;  W.  and  M.  Col  Quar.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  154,  155;  Bassett,  pp. 
37,  38,  54.  27,  note 

*  Bassett,  pp.  33,  35* 

•  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  33. 

4  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  15,  79;  1705-1721,  P.  335; 
1721-17M,  P.  470. 
1  Instructions  to  the  governors. 
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ernors  disclosed  their  instructions  not  only  to  the  Council, 
but  also  to  the  burgesses,  and  copies  were  kept  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  colony  and  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, who  would  permit  any  colonist  to  examine  them.1 
But  when  Howard  became  governor  in  1683,  it  was  specified 
that  he  should  not  communicate  them  to  anyone,  except 
when  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  disclose  some  of  them 
to  the  Council.  So  dictatorial  a  governor  was  quite  will- 
ing to  execute  this  clause  of  his  instructions,  and  when  he 
was  about  to  visit  England  he  communicated  to  the  Council 
only  those  clauses  which  were  absolutely  essential  to  the 
administration  of  the  government.2  The  contemporary 
authority  just  mentioned  stated :  "  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
late  governors  to  keep  the  Council  and  all  mankind  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  instructions,  and  to  communicate  only  now 
and  then  one,  or  a  piece  of  one,  to  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Council,  as  they  found  it  was  to  their  advantage  in  time 
of  difficulty."  *  Nicholson,  for  example,  in  1699,  submitted 
certain  clauses  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but  the  House 
refused  to  act  favorably  upon  those  regarding  the  building 
of  the  governor's  house  and  the  arming  of  Christian  ser- 
vants. Others  submitted  were  shown  to  be  superfluous,  as 
they  were  already  being  observed.4  It  was  stated  in  the 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1702  that  the  clerk  of 
the  Council  read  the  governor's  commission  to  the  House 
and  exhibited  his  instructions,  but  read  only  "  one  of  them 
which  nominated  the  Council."  *  Gooch,  whose  adminis- 
tration was  most  successful,  did  not,  in  order  to  secure  the 

1Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  21. 

1  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va.t  vol.  ii,  p.  319. 

•  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  21. 

4  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1698-1699,  pp.  I35-I37.  174,  187. 

•  Ibid.,  1702-1705,  p.  43. 
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cooperation  of  the  Assembly,  depart  from  the  letter  of  his 
instructions  in  regard  to  communicating  them  as  a  whole  to 
that  body.  In  a  speech  to  the  burgesses  (May  21,  1730)  he 
laid  before  them  two  clauses  of  his  instructions,  one  con- 
cerning "  the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  not  yet  by  law  suffi- 
ciently secured,"  and  the  other  relating  to  "  bankrupts  in 
England  "  having  estates  in  Virginia.1  In  1763,  in  an  ad- 
dress of  the  burgesses  to  the  governor  regarding  the  com- 
plaint of  British  merchants  concerning  the  paper  money  of 
the  colony,  reference  was  made  to  an  "  instruction  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1759,"  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  bur- 
gesses.2 The  withholding  of  these  royal  orders  made  it 
quite  difficult  for  the  colonists  to  know  whether  the  gover- 
nors were  acting  in  conformity  to  the  policy  of  the  home 
government  The  author  just  quoted  adds:  "Thus  the 
check  of  the  instructions  was  lost,  for  nobody  knew  any- 
thing of  them  except  some  few  at  Whitehall,  and  there  all 
was  safe  so  long  as  no  one  from  Virginia  made  any  com- 
plaint." 8  A  circular  letter  from  the  home  government  to 
each  of  the  governors  in  America,  under  date  of  September 
2,  1768,  stated:  "  It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do 
not,  upon  any  pretense  whatever,  communicate  either  to  the 
Council  of  Assembly  any  copies  or  extracts  of  such  letters 
as  you  shall  receive  from  his  majesty's  principal  secretary 
of  state  unless  you  have  his  majesty's  particular  directions 
for  so  doing." 4  Thus  in  1768  the  home  government  still 
insisted  that  the  governor  should  not  disclose  any  commu- 
nication, letters  as  well  as  the  usual  instructions,  without 
special  permission. 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1727-1734,  p.  58. 

1  Ibid.,  1761-1765,  p.  190. 

8  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  21. 

4  C.  0.  5,  <&,  p.  415. 
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It  was  the  established  policy  of  the  home  government,  as 
specified  in  the  royal  instructions  to  the  governors  from 
1662  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  that  the  governor 
should  permit  the  Council  to  enjoy  freedom  of  debate 
and  action  in  all  matters  of  public  concern  discussed  in 
Council.  Although  the  Council  administered  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  and  the 
oath  to  see  that  the  special  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the 
colonies  were  executed,  that  body  did  not  thereby  acquire 
any  power  over  him.  While  the  governor  was,  however,  ex- 
pected to  consider  the  Council  as  simply  his  advisory  board, 
still  in  the  practical  administration  of  affairs  that  body 
gradually  assumed  much  of  the  executive  power.  As  has 
been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  the  governor,  the  Council  in 
its  executive  capacity  was  consulted  by  the  governor  as  to 
practically  every  official  act.1  The  Council  considered  with 
the  governor  petitions  of  every  nature,  the  reports  of  all 
revenue  officials,  the  granting  of  land,  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs.*  The  appointment  of  all  public 
officers  holding  commissions  from  the  governor,  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  controversies  between  the  vestry  and  the  min- 
ister, the  expenses  of  the  colony,  were  all  discussed  and  de- 
cided on  by  the  governor  and  the  Council.*  Matters  per- 
taining to  intercolonial  relations,  and  practically  all  official 
correspondence  of  the  governor,  were  laid  before  the  Coun- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  134;  Executive  session, 
June  10,  1742;  Dec  12,  1722;  May  24,  1723;  April  15,  1743;  Hening, 
vol.  iv,  p.  564;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  255;  Spotswood  Letters, 
vol  ii,  p.  34;  Cal.  St  P.  Col,  1693-1696,  no.  2274;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and 
Biog.,  voL  iii,  p.  116;  vol.  xiii,  p.  148. 

•  Journal  Count il  of  Va.t  Executive  session,  Apr.  29,  1693;  December 
13,  1721;  January  11,  1742;  Cal  St  Va.  P.,  vol  i,  pp.  113,  129. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  Executive  session,  May  4,  11, 1742;  1721-1734, 
p.  315 ;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  385. 
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cil,  and  he  could  not  put  into  execution  any  article  of  war 
or  declare  martial  law  without  the  advice  of  that  body.1 

There  was  every  reason  why  the  governor  should  desire 
to  work  harmoniously  with  the  Council,  as  that  body  was 
composed  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  colony.  The 
governor,  therefore,  usually  endeavored  to  avoid  a  contro- 
versy with  the  councillors,  as  their  cooperation  was  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  government  of  the  colony.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  cases  of  Harvey,  Howard,  Andros, 
Nicholson  and  Spotswood  the  opposition  of  the  Council  was 
largely  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  these  governors.2  The 
object  of  the  Council  in  opposing  the  governors  seems  to 
have  been  the  checking  of  the  dictatorial  policy  of  certain 
governors,  and  also  the  securing  of  more  power  for  them- 
selves, for  according  to  Spotswood  the  councillors  "en- 
joyed considerable  authority  and  aimed  at  greater."  *  The 
Council  had  gradually  secured  much  of  the  executive  power 
during  the  decade  immediately  preceding  SpotswocxTs  ad- 
ministration, for  on  the  death  of  Nott,  in  1 706,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  was  administered  for  about  four  years 
by  the  president  of  that  body.  On  the  removal  of  Spots- 
wood  in  1722,  Drysdale  became  governor.  He  preferred  a 
peaceful,  prosperous  administration  to  one  of  conflict  with 
the  Council,  and  therefore  sought  the  cooperation  of  the 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  334,  335;  Cal.  St  P. 
Col,  1697-1698,  no.  24. 

'Colonel  Robert  Quary  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  October  15,  1703. 
(Sainsbury  Papers,  1625-1703,  p.  90).  When  Harvey  was  deposed  by 
the  Council  and  forced  to  return  to  England,  the  Icing  and  the  Privy 
Council  decided  that  it  was  "an  assumption  of  regal  power"  to  send 
the  governor  to  England.  Harvey  was  accordingly  ordered  to  return 
even  if  he  remained  in  the  colony  but  a  day.  He  returned  but  the 
opposition  to  him  was  so  strong  that  he  was  removed  after  three 
years.    Cal.  St  P.  Col,  1574-1660,  p.  216. 

•  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  pp.  101,  225,  291. 
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councillors.  When  Gooch  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  governor  in  1727,  he,  as  his  predecessor,  desired  so  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  colony  as  to  contribute  to  its 
prosperity  and  peace.  There  were  no  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernor, but  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  successful 
administration  that  body  was  without  question  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  government.  In  1759  Fauquier,  being 
reprimanded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  signing,  contrary  to 
his  instructions,  a  certain  act  of  the  Assembly,  gave  as  his 
excuse  that  he  had  signed  the  law  by  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  replying,  stated  that  the  opinion  of  the  Council  could 
not  relieve  the  governor  of  his  obligation,  and  if  it  could, 
then  the  interests  of  the  colony  would  depend  solely  on  the 
uncertain  inclination  of  the  councillors.  Notwithstanding 
this  statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  indicates  their 
opinion  of  the  administrative  ability  of  the  Council,  it  seems 
that  whenever  the  governor  permitted  them  to  have  a  large 
share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  when  the  senior 
councillor  served  as  chief  executive  in  the  absence  or  on  the 
death  of  the  governor,  the  colony  was  usually  quiet  and 
prosperous. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter  as  to  the  relation  of  the  governor  and  the  Council, 
it  will  be  seen  that  from  1624  to  1652  the  Council  was  in- 
creasing its  power.  During  the  Protectorate  the  Council 
was  subordinate  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  From  the 
Restoration  in  1660  to  about  1700  the  dictatorial  governors 
endeavored  to  check  the  encroachment  of  the  Council  upon 
the  functions  of  the  executive,  but  failed.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  that  body  wielded  much  power  and  was  able  to  in- 
terfere very  seriously  with  any  governor  who  opposed  it. 
From  about  1700,  the  general  tendency  of  the  Council  was 
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to  combine  with  the  burgesses  against  an  objectionable 
governor  by  refusing  to  make  appropriations,  and  to  pass  / 
acts  for  the  execution  of  his  policy  of  administration.1     It 
was  not  strange  that  the  Council  should  have  gradually 
acquired  more  power  and  that  their  support  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  governor.     They  were  the 
most  influential  menjn^the  colony,  since  they  filled  the  most  7; ' 
important  offi£gLaadJield,  on  account  of  their  family  rela-  f^ 
tionship  and  wealth,  the  highest  social  position.  jT- 

The  Council  as  a  legislative  body  was  not  the  result  of 
custom  or  development,  but  was  given  this  power  by  the 
London  Company  in  1618.  The  first  royal  confirmation  of 
this  power  was  in  1628.  The  constitution  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  from  the  first  expressly  stated.  The  gov- 
ernor and  Council  were  to  compose  one  part,  while  the  other 
was  to  be  composed  of  the  representatives  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Council 
exercised  some  degree  of  influence  over  the  burgesses  from 
the  very  establishment  of  the  legislature.  The  Council  cer- 
tainly had  the  power  of  concurrence,  amendment,  and  re- 
jection. This  seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  its  powers,  as  no 
legislation  originated  in  the  upper  house.  Still  the  Council 
endeavored  after  the  Restoration  to  dominate  the  House, 
and  did  influence  to  a  large  extent  the  course  of  legislation. 
The  British  government,  according  to  the  first  instructions 
to  Culpeper,  evidently  intended  to  deprive  the  House  of  all — - 
real  power  in  legislation.  The  governor  and  Council  were 
to  suggest  to  the  British  government  measures  which,  after 
amendment,  were  to  be  returned  to  be  adopted  by  the  House.  — 
Culpeper  soon  realized  that  this  plan  could  not  be  effected, 

1  The  most  noticeable  exception  to  this  was  the  action  of  the  Council 
in  approving  the  pistole  fee,  demanded  by  Dinwiddie,  when  the  bur- 
gesses opposed  it  very  strenuously.    Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  379. 
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and  so  informed  the  home  government1  The  General 
Assembly  was  called,  prorogued,  and  dissolved  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  the  assent  of  the 
governor  and  the  Council  was  essential  before  any  measure 
passed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  became  a  law.9  The 
clerk  of  the  burgesses  after  1688  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  advice  of  the  Council.8  In  certain  adminis- 
trative measures  concurrence  of  the  House  with  the  Council 
was  necessary,  especially  when  appropriations  were  to  be 
made  for  the  performance  of  some  public  service.4  The 
House,  by  royal  authority,  also  had  power  to  examine 
accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
that  body  for  the  use  of  the  government.5  While  it  was 
not  always  necessary,  still  the  House  usually  joined  with 
the  Council  in  sending  addresses  to  the  king.6  The  peti- 
tions setting  forth  certain  grievances  of  the  colonists  were 
jointly  considered  by  the  Council  and  the  House.7  In  con- 
sidering the  relation  of  the  Council  to  the  House,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  governor  appointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session  of  the  Assembly  two  councillors  to 
administer  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House.8 

1  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  204;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  v,  p.  302;  voL  vi, 
p.  15 ;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1639/60-1693,  prcf .,  p.  29. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  Executive  session,  June  7,  1722;  June  20, 
1723;  Beverley,  p.  188;  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  p.  32. 

%Cal.  St.  P.  Col.,  1689-1692,  no.  1403;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS., 
1692-1693,  p.  142. 

4Cal  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  pp.  18,  19,  126;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog., 
voL  iv,  p.  20. 

*Cal.  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  p.  73;  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  p.  32; 
Sainsbury  Papers,  1706-1714*  p.  68. 
%Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1681-1685,  no.  186;  Va.  Hist.  Reg.,  vol.  iv,  p.  72. 
7  Cal.  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  pp.  66,  75. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  P-  "9  J  1695- 1696,  P*  4; 
2702-1705,  p.  43 ;  1705-1706,  p.  131 ;  1766-1769,  p.  225. 
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In  regard  to  legislation,  it  seems  that  the  Council  was 
undoubtedly  expected  to  perform  a  service  quite  similar  to 
that  rendered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. As  the  House  of  Lords  had  the  power  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  any  measure  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  the  Council  was  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  more 
popular  House  of  Burgesses.  The  wealth,  political  influ- 
ence, and  social  position  of  the  councillors,  and  their  close 
association  with  the  governor  in  many  ways,  would,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  home  government,  contribute  towards  their  " 
efficiency  as  a  check  upon  the  popular  spirit  of  the  lower 
house.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  the  Council,  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  so  increased  its  power  as  to  interfere  very 
seriously  with  certain  governors.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  gained  even  more  power 
than  the  Council.  Since  all  legislation,  and  especially  all 
appropriations,  originated  in  the  House,  both  the  governor 
and  the  Council  were  dependent  upott-lhat  body.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Council  was,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  usually 
with  the  House  rather  than  with  the  governor.  This  was, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  councillors  were  natives  of 
the  colony  and  held  all  their  possessions  there,  and  were, 
therefore,  much  interested  in  legislationirotn  -a  provincial 
point  nf  vfaw  It  is  also  true  that  after  about  1700  council- 
lors were  not  permitted  to  monopolize  some  of  the  most 
lucrative  offices,  and  especially  those  of  naval  officers  and 
collectors.  Since  they  could  no  longer  secure  these  positions 
by  courting  the  favor  of  the  governor,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  allxJhemselvesjvith  the  House.  They 
did  not,  however,  refuse  to  c,,pprirt  ffrtain  g^rir^1^  who 
were  influenced  by  conditions  in  the  colony  in  executing 
their  instructions. 

The  Council  sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity  constituted  the 
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General  Court,  which  was  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  colony. 
This  court  was  presided  over  by  the  governor,  who  with  the 
Council  was  enabled  to  wield  a  very  great  infldence  in  the 
private  as  well  as  the  public  affairs  of  the  colonists.  In  a 
later  chapter  dealing  especially  with  the  judicial  system  the 
relation  of  the  Council  to  the  judicial  department  of  the 
government  will  be  more  fully  treated. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  perpetuate 
in  Virginia  the  established  church  of  England.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Protectorate  and  a  brief  period  under 
James  II,  the  British  government  made  a  "determined  and 
persistent  attempt "  to  enforce  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.1  Not  only  through  churches, 
schools  and  the  college,  but  also  with  the  assistance  of  the 
royal  officials  of  the  colony  the  home  government  sought 
to  accomplish  this  end.  The  governor,  as  the  highest  repre- 
sentative of  royal  authority  in  the  colony,  was  instructed  to 
jnake  the  Episcopal  Church  supreme.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  in  the  colony  who,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  were  thus  compelled  to  support  a  church  of 
which  they  were  not  communicants.  The  dissenters,  re- 
fusing to  attend  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  or  to 
have  their  children  baptized  in  that  church,  were  fined  for 
these  offences.8  Although  the  British  government  endeav- 
ored to  enforce  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  still 
the  acts  of  Assembly  indicate  that  there  was  a  recognition 

XH.  J.  Eckenrode,  The  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia, 
PP.  5i  19;  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va.t  vol.  i,  p.  215. 

1  Mcllwaine,  pp.  8-14.  The  dissenting  spirit  was  chiefly  represented 
by  the  Quakers,  the  Huguenots,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  and 
the  Papists. 

•  Lower  Norfolk  County,  Virginia  Antiquary,  vol.  v,  pp.  123,  124; 
Warwick  County  Court  Minutes,  p.  22;  Cal.  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  p.  9; 
Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  165 ;  McDonald  Papers,  voL  vi,  p.  132. 
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of  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  The  penalty  of  five  shillings 
for  non-attendance  once  in  two  months  on  the  services  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  continued  in  force,  but  was  modified 
so  as  not  to  include  Protestant  dissenters  who  were  ex- 
empted by  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  pro- 
vided they  attended  at  least  once  in  two  months  some  re- 
ligious meeting.1  This  was,  therefore,  a  very  great  conces- 
sion to  the  dissenters.  The  decline  of  the  allegiance  of  the 
colonists  to  the  Church  of  England  was  so  serious  as  to 
necessitate  an  act  of  Assembly  (1759)  to  prevent  vestry- 
men who  had  joined  a  dissenting  congregation  from  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  vestrymen.2  While  dissenters  were  thus 
not  compelled  after  about  1700  to  attend  the  Episcopal 
Church,  still  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  parish  dues.* 
It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  had  really  begun  that 
the  act  of  Assembly  ( 1 776)  was  passed  which  granted  ex- 
emption to  "  great  numbers  of  dissenters  "  who  had  been 
"  taxed  "  for  the  support  of  the  "  church  established  by 
law."  4 

There  was  throughout  the  colonial  period  a  suspicion  in 
regard  to  Catholics,  and  in  the  instructions  to  the  gover- 
nors, in  the  acts  of  Assembly,  and  in  the  actual  administra- 
tion, every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  giving  them  any 
part  in  the  government.  The  governor,  the  Council,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  all  holding  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to 
conform  to  this  policy  of  the  home  government.    In  his  in- 

1  Herring,  vol.  Hi,  pp.  171,  360;  vol.  v,  p.  226. 

*Ibid.t  vol.  vii,  p.  302. 

•German  Lutherans  were  however  for  ten  years  exempted  until 
they  learned  the  language  and  customs  of  the  colony.  This  privilege 
was  granted  by  the  Assembly  upon  royal  instruction.  C  0,  5,  196, 
p.  no. 

♦Hening,  vol  ix,  p.  164. 
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structions  the  governor  was  directed  to  permit  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  except  Papists.  From  about  1705,  a 
popish  recusant "  was  by  act  of  Assembly  deemed  to  be 
incapable  in  law  to  be  a  witness  in  any  case  whatsoever."  * 
That  this  was  justifiable  seems  to  be  shown  by  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Gooch  to  all  sheriffs  and  magistrates  to  seize 
and  bring  to  trial  several  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  had 
come  from  Maryland  into  Virginia  and  were  endeavoring 
to  turn  the  people  from  their  loyalty  to  the  king.  In  1756 
an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  for  disarming  Papists  who 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  search  the 
house  of  every  one  refusing  to  take  these  oaths  in  order  to 
seize  any  arms  that  might  be  in  their  possession.2 

The  governor  and  the  Council  constituted  a  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical court,  to  which  all  complaints  against  ministers  or 
the  vestries  were  referred.  Some  petitions  and  complaints 
regarding  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  as  the  division  of  a 
parish  and  the  salary  of  ministers,  were  referred  by  the 
governor  and  Council  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  After 
about  1700  the  House  encroached  upon  the  power  of  the 
governor  and  Council  in  such  matters.*  The  vestry  was 
composed  of  twelve  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  par- 
ish, elected  by  the  parishioners.  Vacancies  in  the  vestry 
were  filled  by  the  appointees  of  the  vestrymen,  thus  making 
the  vestry  a  self-perpetuating  body.*  Two  vestrymen  were 
annually  chosen  by  the  vestry  to  serve  as  churchwardens. 
The  churchwardens  were  the  executive  officers  of  the  par- 

1  Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  298;  vol.  v,  p.  480;  vol.  vi,  p.  339. 
*Ibid.t  vol.  vii,  p.  35. 

*  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  pp.  150,  350;  1700-1702, 
p.  252;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  nos.  74,  98;  2nd  box,  nos. 
12s,  127. 

*  Jones,  p.  66;  Beverley,  p.  211. 
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ish  and  carried  out  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  vestry, 
and  thus  had  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  par- 
ish.1 Among  other  services  they  were  expected  to  collect 
the  parish  levy,  but  this  was  usually  done  by  the  sheriff.* 
The  royal  power  extended  into  the  actual  church  system  of 
the  colony  through  the  governor  and  Council  in  so  far  as 
they  affected  it.  The  sheriff,  who  as  an  appointee  of  the 
governor  and  representing  royal  authority,  came  into  close 
and  personal  relations  with  the  parish  and  the  local  church 
officials  in  collecting  the  parish  levy. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  powers  and  the  influence  of 
the  Council  should  be  given  in  order  to  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  body  both  from  the  British  and  from  the  pro- 
vincial point  of  view.  The  councillors  appointed  under  3 
royal  commission  were  expected  to  prove  themselves  an  effi- 
cient advisory  board  to  the  governor.  They  were  familiar 
with^ooditionsin  the  colony,  while  the  governor  was  not,  ^\ 
until  after  residing  there  for  some  time,  and  could  therefore 
render  him  valuable  assistance.  By  about  1685  the  relation 
of  the  Council  to  the  governor  was  more  clearly  defined, 
and  the  royal  instructions  to  the  governor  showed  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  British  government  that  he  should 
consider  the  Council  simply  his  advisory  board.  The  Council 
was  in^tfrfijry  the  governor's  advisory  board,  yet  that  body 
contested  with  him  the  awaitive  authority  in  the  colony. 
Though  the  power  of  the  governor  to  suspend  councillors 
was  emphasized  in  the  royal  instructions,  still  it  seems  that 
after  about  1700  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
governor  to  exercise  it,  and  very  few  cases  before  that  date. 
Until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Council 
usually  cooperated  with  the  governor,  but  beginning  with 

1  Vestry  Book  of  Henrico  Parish,  pp.  16-19,  93,  9$  H* 
*lbid.,  p.  77;  CaL  Vo>  St.  P.,  voL  i,  pp.  97,  *!& 
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the  removal  of  Howard,  which  was  the  result  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Council,  this  body  wielded  much  power  in  the 
colony  until  the  Revolution.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
interests  of  the  Council  were  usually  with  the  House,  especi- 
/  ally  in  the  case  of  a  dictatorial  governor.  The  House  was, 
^. y  Jiowever,  gradually  encroaching  upon  both  the  governor  and 
C  the  Council.  The  home  government  was  not,  however, 
ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  Council  in  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence  between 
the  governor  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  monopoly  of 
the  most  important  and  lucrative  offices  by  councillors  was 
certainly  well  known,  for  their  commissions  not  only  as 
councillors  but  also  as  officials  in  these  positions  were  issued 
in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  Coun- 
cil against  certain  governors,  and  the  removal  of  some  of 
them  on  account  of  controversies  with  that  body,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
rnmii  nl  h>  iliiiMHiriniift  thin  Council  The  willingness  of  the 
councillors  to  work  harmoniously  with  a  governor  who 
was  sincerely  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and 
not  anxious  to  dispute  the  executive  power  with  them,  must 
have  impressed  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  royal  commissions,  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  coun- 
cillor with  all  of  its  emoluments  and  privileges,  the  close 
association  with  the  governor,  and  the  power  shared  with 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  government  appealed  to 
those  who  considered  themselves  the  aristocracy  of  the 
^colony.  There  were  occasionally  objections  to  specific  acts 
of  the  Council,  but  no  general  opposition  to  that  body  seems 
to  have  been  raised  by  the  colonists.  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  held  commissions  under  the  royal  sign 
manual,  and  the  senior  councillor  filled  the  governorship 
between  the  death  or  removal  of  the  governor  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor,  still  their  interests  were  with 
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the  colony  rather  than  with  the  home  government.  The 
plan  of  the  British  government  regarding  the  position  of 
the  Council  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
colony  evidently  failed.  The  Council,  therefore,  gradually 
became  more  provincial,  even  under  those  governors  in  the 
eighteenth  century  whose  administrations  were  free  from 
controversy. 

The  governor  presided  over  the  Council.  If  for  any 
reason  he  could  serve,  the  senior  member  of  the  Council 
filled  the  governorship.  Such  occasions  arose  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  governor  while  negotiating  with  a  neigh- 
boring colony,  or  on  a  visit  to  England,  or  in  the  interim 
between  his  death  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor.1 
In  the  early  part  of  the  colonial  period  the  governor  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  councillors  to  serve  in  this  capacity  even 
when  leaving  the  seat  of  government  for  only  a  brief  time- 
Later  a  warrant  under  the  royal  sign  manual  authorized 
one  of  the  Council  to  act  as  president  of  that  body  and  to 
execute  the  office  of  governor,2  but  this  was  only  the  con- 
firmation of  a  well-established  custom,  for  eligibility  to  this 
position  was  by  1676  determined  by  seniority  in  the  Coun- 
cil.* The  home  government  kept  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  president  of  the  Council,  but  no  formal  royal 
instructions,  as  received  by  the  governor  on  his  appoint- 
ment, were  sent  to  him,  for  he  was  expected  to  execute 
those  of  the  governor  whose  office  was  for  any  reason  being 
filled  by  him. 

From  1624  to  1775  there  were  twenty  instances  of  the 

JCol.  St.  P.  Col.,  1693-1696,  no.  637;  Hartwcll,  Blair,  and  Chilton, 
j>.  32;  W.  G.  and  M.  N.  Stanard,  The  Colonial  Virginia  Register, 
pp.  18,  19. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  190. 

%Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1675-1676,  no.  833;  1685-1688,  no.  1574;  1689-1692, 
nos.  40,  148. 
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exercise  of  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  colony  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  Eleven  of  these  were  between  1624 
and  1700,  and  the  other  nine  after  1700.  Their  terms  of 
service  varied  f rom  a  few  months  to  three  years  and  ten 
months.1  The  position  of  jenigrcotmciltor  was  sought  by 
the  members  of  the  Council,  notonly  f  or  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  to  serve  as  governor,  but  also  for  the  in- 
fluence which  pertained  thereto.  During  the  personal  ad- 
ministration of  the  governor  the  position  of  senior  coun- 
cillor was  a  "  place  of  much  dignity,  but  of  little  power,"  2 
as  it  was  only  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  that  the  senior 
councillor  performed  executive  functions.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  the  question  of  rank  in  the  Council  should  be 
given  much  attention,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that 
"  certain  members  called  attention  to  a  mistake  in  the  as- 
signment of  seniority  in  the  Council."  *  The  British  gov- 
ernment sought  to  impose  certain  constitutional  limitations 
upon  the  Council  when  that  body,  through  the  senior  coun- 
cillor, administered  the  government.  It  was  specified  in  the 
instructions  to  the  governor  that  the  president  of  the  Council 
should  not  have  passed  any  act  of  Assembly,  but  what  was 
immediately  necessary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
colony,  without  special  order  from  the  home  government. 
It  was  further  specified  in  the  instructions  after  about  1725 
that  he  was  not  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  in  session  at  the 
time  of  his  entering  upon  his  duties,  nor  remove  nor  sus- 
pend any  councillor  or  any  officer  of  the  colony,  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  at  least  seven  members  of  the 
Council.  Should  any  of  these  changes  be  necessary,  he  was 
to  transmit  immediately  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  approved 
by  the  Council,  to  the  home  government. 

1  Stanard,  pp.  13-20;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  ii,  pp.  125-129. 

1  Bassett,  p.  86. 

*  Minutes  of  Council  of  Virginia,  February  27,  1689. 
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The  councillor  who  served  as  governor  received,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  salary  as  councillor,  £500  a  year,  but  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  who  assisted  him  did  not  re- 
ceive special  compensation.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  president  received  half  of  the  salary  and  half  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  governor.1  This  salary,  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  mentioned  in  the 
instructions  to  the  governor,  was  paid  to  the  president  out 
of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  revenue.  In  the  period 
1 704- 1 768,  when  there  was  a  governor-in-chief  resident  in 
England,  this  was  included  in  the  usual  salary  of  the  gov- 
ernor, which  salary,  after  deducting  his  own,  the  president 
forwarded  to  him.2  Under  Dinwiddie  (1752- 1758),  it 
seems  that  he  received  special  compensation  according  to  an 
agreement  between  the  governor-in-chief  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  even  when  not  performing  the  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernorship. Dinwiddie  stated :  "  Lord  Albemarle  and  my- 
self are  on  an  agreement  to  pay  him  so  much  yearly."  * 

The  presidents  of  the  Council  evidently  performed  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
Culpeper  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Council 
when  making  his  report  on  conditions  in  the  colony  in  1683 : 
"  I  thank  God,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  leave  my  government 
in  the  least  distress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  full  quiet  and 
security,  not  in  the  hands  of  an  easy  lieutenant-governor, 
but  of  a  prudent,  able,  and  vigorous  Council,  for  the  con- 
duct of  almost  every  individual  member  whereof  I  dare  to 
be  responsible."  *    Howard,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Sun- 

1  Instructions  to  the  governors ;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1720-1730,  p.  281 ; 
Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  93. 

*Cal  St  P.  Treas.,  1708-1714,  p.  8;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS., 
J72I-I7S4*  P.  229. 

•  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  484. 

*  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  Hi,  p  237. 
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derland,  under  date  of  December  21,  1687,  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  Council  might  assume  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  his  absence.  "  I  should  prefer/'  said  he, 
"  to  see  it  vested  in  the  Council  with  the  senior  councillor 
to  preside,  rather  than  in  any  specially  commissionated 
deputy  governor."  x  The  administration  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Council  were  marked  by  quietude  and  prosperity.* 
Colonel  Robert  Quary,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  customs, 
in  his  report  (December  2,  1709)  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
stated :  "  All  things  are  very  quiet  in  Virginia,  and  so  will 
continue  until  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor ;  no  Assembly 
has  sat  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Nott"  *  Edmund  Jen- 
nings served  as  governor  from  the  death  of  Nott,  August 
23,  1706,  to  the  arrival  of  Spotswood,  June  23,  17 10.  This 
report  of  the  quietude  of  the  colony  under  the  president  was 
made  to  the  home  government  by  a  British  official  who  had 
ho  reason  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  Virginia.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  colonists  were  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
president  who  had  served  them  for  more  than  three  years 
that  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  call  an  Assembly. 
The  people  of  the  colony  evidently  approved  of  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  presidents  and  supported  them,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  this  indicated  a  general  dislike  of 
royal  governors,  for  in  the  case  of  those  who  really  sought 
the  interest  of  the  colony  there  was  the  most  hearty  support 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists. 

The  office  of  commissary  was  an  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment within  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1689, 
Rev.  James  Blair  was  commissioned  as  commissary  under 

lCoL  St.  P.  Col,  1685-1688,  no.  1574. 

*Ibid.,  1681-1685,  no.  1 149;  Va.  Hist.  Reg.,  vol.  iv,  p.  6;  Sainsbury 
Papers,  1706-1714,  p.  64. 
•  N.  Y.  Col  Docts.,  vol.  v,  p.  114. 
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the  episcopal  seal  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  for  fifty-four  years.1  The  duties  of  the  office 
included  the  general  supervision  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
presidency  of  William  and  Mary  College.  In  regard  to  his 
powers  over  the  clergy,  it  was  stated  by  Rev.  Hugh  Jones, 
writing  in  1724,  that  they  were  "  few,  limited  and  dis- 
puted," for  he  was  but  a  "  shadow  of  a  bishop,"  having  no 
authority  "  to  ordain,  confirm  nor  depose  "  a  minister.*  It 
was  necessary  for  those  in  the  colony  desiring  to  become 
ministers  to  secure  letters  from  the  governor  commending 
them  to  the  bishop  for  ordination.  This  was  not,  however, 
usually  done  by  the  governor  without  conferring  with  the 
commissary.  While  the  commissary  did  not  have  the  power 
of  a  bishop,  still  he  was  undoubtedly  the  deputy  of  the 
bishop  and  did  have  general  supervision  of  the  clergy,  as 
indicated  by  the  petitions  made  to  him  by  ministers  and  by 
his  correspondence  with  the  bishop  and  that  of  the  governor 
with  the  bishop.  He  was  expected  to  call  the  clergy  by  the 
bishop's  order,  and  to  preside  over  the  meeting.  He  held  a 
court  for  the  punishment  of  the  immoralities  of  the  clergy, 
appeal  from  which  lay  to  the  "  delegates  appointed  by  his 
majesty's  commission  in  England."  *  But  the  inefficiency 
of  this  tribunal  led  the  minister  just  quoted  to  state  that 
there  was  "  no  ecclesiastical  court "  in  the  colony,  and  that 
the  people  hated  the  "  very  name  of  the  bishop's  court."  4 
Notwithstanding  the  above  statements  quoted  from  Jones, 

1 W.  S.  Perry,  Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  American 
Colonial  Church,  voL  i,  p.  130;  Fulham  MSS.,  Pa.,  1st  box,  nos.  9,  121, 
180;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  35;  Beverley,  p.  197. 

'Jones,  p.  66;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  74,  9^,  106;  and 
box,  nos.  in,  155. 

*Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  p.  384;  Va.  Mag,  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  116. 

4  Jones,  p.  97- 
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the  commissary  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  influence 
in  the  colony.  As  president  of  William  and  Mary  College 
he  had  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  and 
could,  to  some  extent,  influence  legislation.1 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  commissary  was  soon 
greatly  increased  by  his  appointment  in  1693  to  the  Coun- 
cil.2 Thus  his  commission  as  councillor,  since  it  was 
granted  by  royal  authority,  made  him  a  royal  appointee.* 
The  power  of  the  governor  over  the  commissary  was  lim- 
ited. He  might  suspend  him,  but  since  the  latter  was  a 
royal  appointee,  appeal  was  allowed  to  the  king.  The  con- 
troversies between  Commissary  Blair,  and  Andros,  Nichol- 
son, and  Spotswood,  in  which  the  commissary  was  success- 
ful in  retaining  his  office  and  seat  in  the  Council,  showed 
the  limited  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  governor.4  The 
governor  considered  the  commissary  an  "  outside  official," 
who  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  supervision  of  church 
affairs.  This,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  the  conflicts  between 
him  and  certain  governors. 

There  were  no  perquisites  connected  with  the  office  of 
commissary,  and  the  annual  royal  appropriation  of  £100 
out  of  the  quit-rents  was  not  at  first  an  established  salary.6 
By  1698,  however,  the  governor  was  instructed  to  issue  the 
order  for  the  payment  of  this  salary  out  of  the  quit-rents 
"  without  further  warrant "  from  the  lords  of  the  treas- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1695-1696,  p.  6;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and 
Chilton,  p.  35;  Beverley,  p.  g8L. 

1  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  p.  35- 

'Jones,  p.  99;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  nos.  49,  104;  C.  0.  324, 
5/,  p.  ia 

4  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  36;  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p. 
284;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.t  vol  vii,  pp.  153-172,  275-286;  vol. 
viii,  pp.  46-64,  126-146. 

•  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  67. 
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ury.1  Any  arrears  in  regard  to  this  salary  were  in  conse- 
quence of  this  instruction  reported  to  the  Council  by  the 
commissary,  and  the  necessary  order  issued  for  the  payment 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  quit-rents.1  In  addition  to  this 
salary,  he  received  the  regular  salary  of  a  councillor  and 
£150,  later  increased  to  £200,  a  year  for  his  services  as 
president  of  William  and  Mary  College.* 

The  solicitor  of  Virginia  affairs  was  the  agent  of  the 
colony  in  London.  The  earliest  example  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  an  officer  was  in  1624,  when  the  charter  of 
the  colony  was  to  be  revoked.4  From  1624  to  about  1680 
the  General  Assembly,  as  occasion  demanded,  had  an  agent, 
but  after  1680  the  governor  and  Council  only  were  regularly 
represented  in  England  by  an  agent  until  1759,  when  the 
House  of  Burgesses  also  was  regularly  represented.5  The 
agent  of  the  governor  and  Council  sometimes  not  only 
served  Virginia  but  also  neighboring  colonies.6     He  was 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  24;  1705-1721,  p.  11; 
Col  St  P.  Treas.,  1607-1702,  p.  172;  1714-1719,  pp.  19,  76;  Col  St  P. 
Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1742-1745,  p.  306;  Journal  Board  of  Trade, 
voL  xi,  p.  203;  vol.  xxvi,  p.  305;  British  Museum  King's  MSS.,  no. 
205,  p.  509. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  4. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  368;  Jones,  p.  27;  Fulham 
MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  188.  Commissary  James  Blair,  who  died 
in  1743,  left  £10,500,  of  which  £500  was  willed  to  the  college  and  the 
remainder  to  his  nephew  and  his  nephew's  children.  (Fulham  MSS., 
Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  136.) 

4Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  127. 

kCal  St  P.  Col,  1701,  nos.  902,  1169;  1702,  no.  497;  Journal  House 
of  Burgesses,  1639/60-1693,  p.  61;  17*7-1734$  pp.  49,  58;  Dinwiddie 
Papers,  voL  i,  pp.  37t  note,  408. 

•James  Abercromby  served  Virginia  and  was  for  some  time  agent 
for  North  Carolina,  and  the  private  agent  of  Governor  Glenn  of 
South  Carolina,  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  37,  note.  Micajah 
Perry  was  agent  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1697.  Cal  St  P.  Col, 
1696-1697,  no.  IIS7- 
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appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
and  ^was  considered  even  by  the  governor  really  the  agent 
of  the  Council.1  On  one  occasion  the  governor-in-chief,  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  agreed  to  per- 
mit the  Council  to  select  a  person  other  than  their  own 
choice  for  this  position.1  In  making  the  request  and  in 
sending  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  appointment  to  this  office, 
the  agent  addressed  it  to  the  Council  and  not  to  the  gov- 
ernor.* The  agent  of  the  Council  was  really  the  agent  of 
the  colony,  for  although  the  House  did  occasionally  send  a 
special  agent,  it  did  not  employ  one  regularly  in  London 
until  1759.  In  some  cases,  when  there  was  no  controversy 
between  the  Council  and  the  House,  the  agent  sent  on  a 
special  mission  of  great  importance  to  the  colony  was  the 
recognized  representative  of  the  governor,  the  Council,  and 
the  House  of  Burgesses.4 

Near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  (1759),  when  the 
House  of  Burgesses  wielded  much  power  in  the  colony,  an 
agent  yflft  app™'"ri»H  Hy  th^t;  frnfo  He  was  instructed  from 
time  to  time  by  a  "  committee  of  correspondence/'  consti- 
tuted by  an  act  of  Assembly,  and  composed  of  four  coun- 
cillors and  eight  burgesses,  including  the  speaker,  to  whom 
the  Assembly  committed  such  matters  as  were  to  be  referred 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  4;  Cal.  St  P.  Col., 
1607-1698,  no.  924;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol  i,  pp.  210,  237,  248. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va*  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  51. 
*Ibid.t  1705-1721,  app.,  p.  12;  C.  0.  324,  60,  p.  55. 

*  Thomas  Ludwell,  secretary  of  Virginia,  Colonel  Francis  Morryson, 
and  General  Robert  Smith  were  sent  in  1674  by  the  governor,  Council, 
and  burgesses  to  have  the  grant  of  all  Virginia  to  Culpeper  revoked. 
(Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  518.)  William  Byrd  was  sent  in  1696  by  the 
Assembly  as  special  agent  to  present  an  address  to  the  king.  He 
was  again  sent  in  1701  as  the  special  agent  of  die  Council  and  die 
House  to  present  a  protest  against  furnishing  military  assistance  to 
New  York.    {Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1700-1702,  pp.  303,  313. 
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to  the  agent1  The  reports  of  the  agent  were  made  to  this 
committee,  and  transmitted  by  it  to  the  Assembly.  The 
committee  had  the  power  to  remove  the  agent,  and  to  ap- 
point his  successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
until  the  next  Assembly.2  The  controversy  with  Dinwiddie 
concerning  the  pistole  fee  had  convinced  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  the  necessity  of  having  their  ^own  agent  in  Eng- 
land. Their  effort  to  secure  such  a  representative  failed 
during  the  administration  of  that  governor,  but  by  1759, 
under  Fauquier,  they  were  permitted  to  have  one  perma- 
nently. The  agent  of  the  House  did  not,  of  course,  super- 
sede the  agent  of  the  governor  and  Council,  but  each  served 
in  his  respective  capacity.  Edward  Montague,  who  was 
appointed  in  1759,  and  served  until  the  Revolution,  was  in- 
structed to  cooperate  with  James  Abercromby,  who  had  been 
serving  the  governor  and  Council  since  1753/  Abercromby 
continued  to  negotiate  the  business  relating  to  the  royal 
revenues,  and  all  matters  of  the  colony  except  those  over 
which  the  House  of  Burgesses  had  control  or  in  which  they 
were  specially  interested.  It  seems  that  these  agents,  repre- 
senting to  some  extent  conflicting  interests,  worked  together 
harmoniously,  although ,  for  a  time  there  was  a  dispute  as 
to  Montague's  authority.4  Montague's  services  were  mostly 
devoted  to  presenting  the  addresses  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses to  the  king,  obtaining  the  royal  assent  to  acts  of 
Assembly,  negotiating  matters  of  trade  and  finance,  and  to 

1  There  were  usually  about  eight  or  ten  of  the  twelve  members  of 
this  committee  present  Hening,  vol.  vii,  p.  276;  Va.  Mag.  Hist, 
and  Biog.,  voL  ix,  pp.  353-360,  364-368. 

*  Hening,  voL  vii,  p.  276;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  353- 
360,  364-368;  voL  x,  pp.  337-356. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1761,  p.  288;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and 
Biog^  voL  xi,  p.  12 ;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  pp.  37-3&»  note. 

4  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  xii,  pp.  5,  167. 
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the  interest  of  the  people  in  general  in  their  relation  to  the 
policy  of  the  British  government1  The  agent  of  the  Coun- 
cil represented  the  interests  of  the  colony  in  general,  and 
especially  the  governor  and  Council  before  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  the  auditor-general, 
and  other  officials  of  the  British  government.2  He  was  ex- 
pected to  be  conversant  on  conditons  in  the  colony,  and 
therefore  competent  to  explain  the  enactment  of  certain 
laws.*  He  was  of  valuable  service  in  negotiating  matters 
pertaining  to  large  land  grants,  military  supplies,  import 
and  export  duties,  the  appointment  of  officials,  and  many 
such  matters  concerning  the  colony,  which  were  referred  to 
the  home  government4  He  forwarded  to  the  governor 
commissions  and  all  other  papers  passed  on  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  relating  to  the  colony,5  and  remitted  the  money  ap- 
propriated by  Parliament  for  reimbursing  the  colony  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  and  Indian  War/  and  acted 
with  the  agents  of  other  colonies  on  special  matters  of  in- 
tercolonial concern.1    The  duties  of  the  agent  of  the  gov- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1727-1734,  pp.  49,  58;  1766-1769,  p.  215; 
1770-1772,  intro.,  p.  17. 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  96;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL 
i,  P.  493. 

%Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1720-1730,  no.  66;  Journal 
Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  app.  p.  21;  1721-1734,  p.  395;  Col  St. 
P.  Col,  1661-1668,  p.  975. 

4  Col.  St.  P.  Col,  1661-1668,  nos.  1037,  *6i8;  1697-1608,  no.  259; 
Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  398;  1721-1734,  pp.  161,  255; 
1772-1773,  p.  36;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1601-1697,  p.  232;  1606-1740,  p.  159; 
1706-1714,  pp.  29,  202. 

•  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  96;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL 
i,  P.  493- 

•  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  intro.,  p.  16. 

T  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  12*3;  vol.  xxx,  p.  292;  voL 
lxv,  p.  6;  vol.  xxxi,  p.  128;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  5,  167. 
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ernor  and  Council  thus  necessitated  his  negotiating  quite 
frequently  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  British  officials, 
and  for  some  reason  Peter  Leheup,  who  served  in  this 
capacity,  so  provoked  the  "  frowns  of  the  ministry  "  as  to 
render  himself  of  no  further  service  to  the  colony,  and  was 
soon  superseded.1 

The  colony  bore  the  expenses  connected  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  all  matters  relating  to  its  interests.  The  earliest 
agent  in  1624  received  four  pounds  of  tobacco  from  every 
tithable  in  the  colony  as  his  compensation.  There  was  at 
certain  times  a  fund  deposited  in  London  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  colony  maintained  that  it  had  the  right  to  create 
such  a  fund  and  to  direct  the  disposal  thereof.2  When 
Ludwell,  Morryson,  and  Smith  were  sent  in  1674  to  Eng- 
land to  have  the  grant  of  the  whole  of  the  colony,  which 
had  been  made  to  Culpeper,  revoked,  the  Assembly  laid  a 
special  tax  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  on  every  tithable,  and 
also  required  of  every  one  bringing  suit  in  the  General  Court 
seventy  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  county 
courts,  and  in  addition  appropriated  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  for  the  expenses  of  these 
negotiations.*  Each  of  these  three  agents  was  paid  £150. 
The  right  of  the  colony  to  dispose  of  the  "  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money  "  raised  during  the  years  1674  and  1675 
for  this  purpose  was  questioned,  and  an  order  was  issued 
forbidding  the  agents  to  use  any  more  of  that  money  with- 
out a  royal  warrant  authorizing  them  to  do  so.4    This  was, 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  210. 

1M  Ordered,  That  £100  be  transmitted  to  the  agent  in  England  for 
his  present  supply."  This  was  in  1673.  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1639/60-1693,  p.  61. 

'Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  313;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1630/60-1693, 
p.  62. 

*  Hening,  vol  ii,  p.  43& 
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of  course,  an  unusual  case  involving  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  king.  There  was  usually  no  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  home  government  in  regard  to  the  actions 
of  the  agents  and  the  use  of  funds  for  their  expenses.  After 
1680,  when  there  was  a  regular  agent  of  the  governor  and 
Council,  he  on  some  occasions  obtained  the  necessary  com- 
pensation from  a  London  merchant,1  upon  instructions  of 
the  receiver-general  by  order  of  the  Council,*  but  usually 
furnished  the  receiver-general  with  an  account  of  his  prob- 
able expenditures,  who,  upon  order  of  the  Council,  advanced 
the  amount  to  him  out  of  the  revenue  of  two  shillings  per 
hogshead.*  The  agent  of  the  governor  and  Council  received 
at  first  an  annual  salary  of  £100,  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
two  shillings  per  hogshead,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor 
upon  the  receiver-general,  just  as  the  resident  officers  of 
the  colony.  In  1716  the  governor  received  a  special  royal 
order  to  pay  him  £200  a  year  out  of  the  quit  rents  in  addi- 
tion to  his  then  regular  salary  of  £100  out  of  the  revenue 
of  two  shillings  per  hogshead.  When  he  performed  some 
special  service  for  the  House  of  Burgesses  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  Council,  he  was  compensated  by  the 
House  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.4 
This  was,  of  course,  when  the  House  had  no  agent.  It  was 
estimated  in  1755  that  the  total  expense  of  keeping  the  reg- 
ular agent  of  the  governor  and  Council  was  about  £2000  a 
year.    This  included  the  salary  of  the  agent,  commissions 

1  Micajah  Perry  frequently  made  such  loans. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  117. 

1  Ibid.,  1721-1734,  PP.  90,  161,  256,  352. 

'Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS.;  Journal  Council  of  Va^  MS., 

1608-1703,  p.  43;  1705-1721*  PP.  15,  43,  6x,  366,  273;  1721-1734,  P.  349; 
Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  305;  British  Museum,  King's 
MSS.,  no.  206,  p.  249;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1752-1755*  p.  96; 
Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  237,  390,  408;  Va%  Mag,  Hist,  and  Biog., 
vol.  iii,  pp.  122,  375. 
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and  "gratuites,"  which  were  presents  to  the  clerks  and 
under  officials  in  the  several  public  offices  given  to  induce 
them  to  assist  the  agent  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
colony.  These  were  charged  as  incidental  expenses  in  the 
account  of  the  agent1  The  agent  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses was  appropriated  by  that  body  £500  as  his  annual 
salary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  moneys  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  colony.* 

The  agents  of  the  colony  were  usually  men  whose  per- 
manent residence  was  in  England.  A  notable  exception  to 
this  was  Colonel  William  Byrd,  who  served  in  this  capacity 
for  six  years  without  forfeiting  his  seat  in  the  Council.* 
So  far  as  the  home  government  was  concerned,  the  position 
of  the  colonial  agent  was  unofficial.  He  was,  however, 
recognized  as  the  duly  accredited  representative  of  his 
colony,  and  was  permitted  to  present  his  credentials  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  the  auditor-general,  and  the  principal  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  to  negotiate  with  them  the  matters  re- 
garding the  colony.4  There  is  an  entry  in  the  records  of 
the  treasury  which  shows  that  the  agent  on  some  occasions 
handled  rather  large  amounts  of  the  quit-rents.  Peter 
Leheup,  who  was  agent  in  1763,  was  granted  "  £6000  out 
of  Virginia  quit-rents  for  his  majesty's  special  service 
without  accompt."  5  There  is  also  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Council  of  Virginia  a  statement  that  the  receiver-general, 
by  a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  king  on  April 

1Dtnwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  138;  vol.  ii,  p.  38,  note. 

'Hening,  voL  vii,  p.  276;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.t  vol.  ad,  p.  25. 

■Bassett,  pp.  77,  78;  Cat.  St.  P.  Col,  1697- 1698,  no.  951. 

4  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1766-1769,  p.  215;  1770-1772,  intro., 
p.  17;  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  pp.  28,  43,  78. 

*Cal  St  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  i735-*738,  p.  265. 
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1 8,  1726,  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  quit-rents  to  Peter 
Leheup  £$$i2.1 

The  opposition  to  the  royal  government  in  the  colony  was 
naturally  expressed,  in  the  popular  house  of  the  Assembly. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  Dinwiddie  administration, 
when  the  burgesses  remonstrated  against  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative  by  Dinwiddie  in  reference  to  the  fee 
charged  for  affixing  the  seal  to  land  grants.  In  1754  the 
burgesses  sent  Peyton  Randolph,  then  the  attorney-general 
of  Virginia,  to  England  as  its  agent  with  a  petition  to  the 
king  for  relief  from  that  fee.2  The  burgesses  voted  him 
£2500  for  this  mission  and  £300  for  life  should  he  be  re- 
moved from  office.  Regarding  the  action  of  the  House  in 
this  matter,  Dinwiddie  complained  that  it  was  a  "  notorious 
encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  imme- 
diately contrary  to  my  instructions."  *  While  the  burgesses 
were  not  altogether  successful  in  their  petition  regarding 
the  fee,  they  were,  however,  successful  in  their  effort  to 
keep  Peyton  Randolph  in  the  office  of  attorney-general. 
Dinwiddie,  to  whom  Randolph  had  become  very  objection- 
able, in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  lamented  that  he  was 
compelled,  on  account  of  an  order  of  that  Board,  to  rein- 
state Randolph  as  attorney-general.4  Five  years  after  this 
controversy  the  House  had  a  permanent  agent.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  through  the  sending  of  an  agent  to  represent 
their  interests  the  burgesses  showed  their  power  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  also  in- 
dicated the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  home  government 

1  Journal  Council  of  Vo.t  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  215. 
1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  72,  160;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
17S2-17SS,  P.  16*. 
•  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  140. 
'Ibid.,  p.  363. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  House  of  Burgesses  x 

In  i  619  the  first  legislative  body  to  be  convened  in  the 
colony  was  assembled.  This  first  effort  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  will  of  the  people  might  be  expressed 
through  their  representatives  was  at  that  early  period  but  a 
beginning.  When  the  government  of  the  colony  became 
royal,  in  1624,  the  power  of  the  Assembly  was  temporarily 
checked.  Neither  James  I  nor  Charles  I  was  very  favor- 
ably inclined  towards  a  popular  legislature,  although  in  the 
commissions  to  Wyatt  (1624)  and  to  Yeardley  (1626) 
recognition  of  the  Assembly  was  implied.  There  was  ap- 
parently no  session  of  the  Assembly  between  1624  and 
1628.  *  But  whether  the  Assembly  did  meet  and  no  record 
exists  of  the  sessions,  or  the  royal  wish  was  explicitly  ad- 
hered to  for  a  time,  the  fact  remains  that  there  was  by  1628 
legal  recognition  of  it  by  the  king,  and  the  legislature  was 
composed  of  the  governor,  the  Council,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  House  was  expected  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  colonists,  which  might  suffer  if  left  alto- 
gether to  the  governor  and  Council.  The  "  Commons  of 
Virginia  represented  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  "  was  later 
used  in  referring  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Assembly.* 

1  An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  House  is  not  here  attempted  but 
only  enough  is  given  to  show  its  place  in  the  royal  government  of  the 
colony. 

'Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  130;  Miller,  pp.  33,  34,  36,  37;  Burk,  p.  15;  Brown, 
The  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  641-643,  646-648. 

•  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  346. 
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The  governor  and  Council,  soon  after  1628,  endeavored  by 
issuing  proclamations  to  make  unnecessary  the  meeting  of 
an  Assembly.  They  even  tried  to  check  the  influence  of  the 
House  by  imposing  taxes,  but  the  burgesses  protested  so 
vigorously  that  the  efforts  of  the  governor  and  Council 
failed 
y  It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  to  what  extent  the  colonists 

' '  \  as  a  whole  participated  in  legislation,  so  far  as  suffrage  was 
concerned.  From  1619  to  1654  all  freemen  were  granted 
the  franchise,  but  it  was  then  for  one  year  somewhat  re- 
stricted.1 In  1670,  as  property-owners  bore  the  burden  of 
taxation,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  grant  to  them  alone 
the  right  of  suffrage.3  This  restricting  of  the  privilege  by 
a  property  qualification  was  approved  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment.* In  a  very  few  years,  however  (^676),  the  As- 
sembly deemed  it  necessary  to  restore  the  unqualified  suf- 
frage which  had  prevailed  previous  to  1670.4  This  act  of 
June,  1676,  passed  as  one  of  Bacon's  laws,  was,  according 
to  royal  instructions  (October,  1677)  to  Berkeley  on  his 
return  to  power  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  repealed.5  By 
1699  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  was 
imposed  on  any  one  not  a  freeholder  who  voted.0  The 
property  qualification  seems  to  have  been  enforced  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  colonial  period.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 

1  Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  333,  403,  412;  Miller,  p.  19. 

•  Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  280.  The  franchise  was  restricted  so  that  "  none 
but  freeholders  and  housekeepers,  who  only  are  answerable  to  the 
publique  for  the  levies  shall  hereafter  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
any  burgesses  in  this  country." 

1  Ibid.,  p.  425. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  3S<5. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  435. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  17a. 
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were  required  to  be  property-owners  in  the  counties  which 
they  represented.1  Quakers  were  not,  until  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  permitted  to  vote,  and  it 
was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  that  Cath- 
olics were  granted  the  franchise,  even  if  they  did  own  prop- 
erty.2 Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  were  always 
disfranchised.8  There  were  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
beginning  with  1646,  imposing  a  fine  upon  those  entitled  to 
suffrage  who  neglected  to  exercise  this  right4  This  was 
probably  a  precautionary  measure,  but  it  seems  that  there 
was  some  need  of  it 

The  House  gradually  grew  in  numbers  and  increased  in 
efficiency.  Each  county  was  represented  by  two  burgesses. 
Their  usually  regular  attendance  indicated  their  interest  in 
public  affairs.5  All  r>*  th+  ^fffr  m?  and  r™nm\tt*rii  necessary 
to  a  legislative  body  were,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  be  found  in  the  House  —  for  example,  the 
speaker,  the  clerk,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  the  door-keepers, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  various  committees.  The  speaker  of 
the  House  occupied  a  position  of  influence  and  power 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also  during  the 

1  Hening,  voL  iii,  p.  243 ;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1748-1753,  p.  74. 
A  detailed  statement  regarding  the  real  estate  required  in  order  to  be 
granted  suffrage  is  given  by  Miller,  {Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Virginia,  pp.  61,  63). 

1  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  $32",  voL  iii,  p.  172;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1761-1765,  p.  70. 

•  Miller  (pp.  65-65),  thinks  that  "  it  would  seem  that  negroes  possess- 
ing the  regular  qualifications  of  voters  were  granted  the  franchise  until 
1733,  and  then  were  permanently  disfranchised." 

4  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  333;  vol.  ii,  p.  82;  vol.  iii,  p.  238;  Miller,  p.  65. 

*  William  and  Mary  College  had  one  representative  in  the  House. 
In  1680,  even  during  the  royalist  reaction  under  Culpeper,  there  were  in 
the  first  session  of  this  year  thirty-five  of  the  forty  members  present. 
Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1630/60-1603,  pref .,  p.  32 ;  Fulham  MSS., 
Virginia,  iflt  box,  no.  7. 
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period  of  the  Protectorate,  but  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  for  some  time  after  the  Restora- 
tion his  power  was  somewhat  curtailed.  He  was  at  first,  it 
is  thought  by  Miller,  probably  appointed  by  the  governor.1 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems,  however,  to  show  that  he 
was  always  elected  by  the  House,  for  had  the  governor  been 
given  the  appointive  power  in  this  case  he  would  certainly 
have  raised  some  objection  later  to  surrendering  it.  It 
seems  that  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
he  was  elected  by  the  Assembly  as  a  whole,  in  which  elec- 
tion the  governor  and  Council  participated,  but  from  that 
time  the  burgesses  alone  had  this  power.2  The  governor 
was  recognized  in  the  choice  of  the  speaker  to  the  extent  of 
approving  the  selection  of  the  House.  The  custom  was  for- 
mally to  request  the  governor  to  permit  the  House  to 
choose  a  speaker,  and  then  the  House  informed  the  governor 
of  the  result  of  the  election  and  he  confirmed  the  action  of 
that  body.1  This  was  a  mere  formality,  as  the  governor 
practically  never  objected  to  the  one  chosen  by  the  House. 
The  speaker  was  not,  therefore,  subject  to  the  governor. 

The  clerk  was,  until  1688,  elected  by  the  House,  when, 
upon  royal  order,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  governor  for 
discussing  the  veto  power  with  him  and  also  refusing  to 
surrender  the  journal  of  the  House.  The  clerk  was  there- 
after appointed  by  the  governor,4  but  his  salary  was 
throughout  the  colonial  period  paid  by  the  House,  although 
Howard,  in  1686,  wished  to  have  it  paid  out  of  the  royal 
revenues.    This  was  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  purpose 

1  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Virginia,  p.  21. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  82,  83;  Henifig,  vol.  i,  pp.  377-379,  382,  3$5,  5". 

'Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1695-1606,  p.  4;  1702-1703,  pp.  3-4; 
1703-1706,  p.  130;  1710-1712,  p.  240;  1766-1769,  p.  188. 

'Ibid.,  1695-1696,  p.  4;  1702-1705,  p.  4;  1705-1706,  p.  131. 
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of  the  British  government  to  keep  the  House  under  the 
supervision  of  the  royal  governor,  but  the  effort  was  ulti- 
mately futile.  There  were,  after  the  above  incident,  no 
serious  conflicts  between  the  House  and  the  governor  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  the  unsatisfactory  services  of  the  clerk.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  by  the 
governor  did  not  prevent  that  officer  from  serving  the 
House  very  acceptably. 

A  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  House  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  colonists  quite  naturally  includes  the  ques- 
tion Of  the  ffAqiwiry  nf  tfrfi  y^si™^      From  1619  tO  1 659, 

with  the  possible  exception  of  the  few  years  from  1624  to 
1628,  the  Assembly  usually  met  annually.1  Berkeley,  in 
his  instructions  in  1642,  was  directed  to  call  the  Assembly, 
"  as  formerly,  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  urgent  occasions 
shall  require/9  In  the  protest  in  1642  against  the  proposal 
for  the  reestablishment  of  the  power  of  the  London  Com- 
pany in  the  colony,  it  was  stated  that  the  happy  condition 
of  the  colony  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  crown 
was  most  clearly  shown  by  the  "  freedom  of  yearly  assem- 
blies." *  In  1659  the  House  passed  an  act  legalizing  the 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  of  1662 
was  prorogued  from  session  to  session  for  fourteen  years, 
thus  not  permitting  an  election  of  new  burgesses,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Bacon's  Rebellion  it  would  probably  not 
have  been  dissolved  until  Berkeley  was  recalled.  The  colo- 
nists felt  that  the  home  government  was  infringing  upon 
their  rights  when  Culpeper  and  Howard  not  only  sought  to 
restrict  tlie  power  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  biennial 

'Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  $17,  53' »  V<>1.  ii,  p.  424;  Miller,  pp.  27-29,  34; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  x,  p.  263. 

*  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  23a 
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as  well  as  the  annual  meeting,  but  also  in  regard  to  taxation. 
In  the  instructions  to  Howard  it  was  specified  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  agree  to  the  imposition 
of  taxes  by  the  governor  and  Council  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  Assembly  had  from  1624,  by  several  acts,  declared  the 
exclusive  right  of  that  body  to  determine  taxation.1  Early 
in  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  however,  an  act  was  passed 
(March,  1661)  empowering  the  governor  and  Council  to 
lay  a  public  levy  annually  for  three  years,  beginning  Sep- 
tember, 1662,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  calling  an  As- 
sembly.2 This  was  an  exception  and  was,  no  doubt,  found 
to  be  an  unwise  policy,  as  it  was  not  repeated.  It  seems  that 
the  British  government  approved  of  this  encroachment  upon 
the  legislature,  for  in  the  instructions  to  Howard  (1683), 
to  Andros  (1692),  to  Nicholson  (1698),  to  Nott  (1705), 
and  to  Hunter  ( 1707)  it  was  specified  that  they  should  see 
that  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  empowering  the  governor 
and  Council  to  lay  a  public  levy  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of 
the  frequent  assemblies.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  House 
should  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  measure.  Although 
the  calling  of  an  Assembly  was  expensive,*  and  both  the 
Council  and  the  House  sometimes  about  1700  adjourned 
on  account  of  not  having  a  quorum,4  still  the  House  would 
not  surrender,  even  in  cases  of  emergency,  a  part  of  its 
power  over  taxation.  On  account  of  the  expense  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly  the  people  were  quite  will- 

1  Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  124,  171,  196,  244,  319. 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  24,  85. 

9  The  expense  of  the  meeting  of  an  Assembly  was  sometimes  as  much 
as  the  amount  of  the  public  levy  which  it  imposed.  Hening,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  24,  85. 

*  Non-attendance  was  due  to  the  distance  from  their  homes  to  the 
capital,  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and  the  bad  roads  during  winter. 
Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1700,  nos.  666,  739,  752,  809. 
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ing  to  have  it  called  every  two  years,  and  in  fact  complained 
of  the  burden  of  annual  assemblies.  By  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  law  prescribing  that  the  Assembly 
should  meet  every  two  years  was  in  force  and  generally  en- 
dorsed.1 But  the  custom  of  proroguing  the  Assembly  from 
session  to  session  had  become,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  very  common.  From  1700  to  1775  there 
were  frequent  examples  of  prorogation,  so  that  there  were 
in  many  cases  not  only  biennial  assemblies,  but  also  those 
that  met  annually,  and  in  some  cases  those  that  held  two, 
three  and  even  four  sessions  in  a  year.2  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  objection  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
frequency  of  the  sessions,  but  there  were  complaints  of  the 
custom  of  prorogation,  as  it  prevented  a  free  expression  of 
the  popular  will  through  a  new  election  of  burgesses.* 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  members  of  the  House 
were  granted  by  their  respective  counties  remuneration  suffi- 
cient to  cover  their  expenses.  In  1661  the  House,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  by  the  counties  for  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  burgesses,  granted  them  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  day  while  in  attend- 
ance on  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  but  by  1677  this 
salary  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.*  In 
1723  it  was  provided  that  this  salary  should  be  paid  in  cur- 
rent money  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  later  changed  to  ten  shillings  a  day.8 
This  salary  was  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  upon 

1  Brace,  InstiL  Hist  of  Va.%  vol.  ii,  p.  433. 
1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses. 
'Hening,  voL  vii,  p.  518. 
4  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  23,  398;  vol.  iii,  p.  244, 
*Ibid.9  vol.  iv,  pp.  136,  278. 
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order  of  the  governor  and  a  certificate  of  the  speaker.1 
From  1736  to  1775  acts  were  passed  quite  regularly  post- 
poning the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  burgesses  for  from 
a  few  months  to  two  years,  but  usually  for  a  year.  This 
was  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  arrears  in  the  duties 
on  liquors  and  slaves,  the  appropriations  for  military  pur- 
poses, the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol,  and  in  most  cases  to  the 
"  low  circumstances  of  the  treasury/'  *  As  the  number  of 
counties  increased,  the  number  of  burgesses  was  augmented. 
This  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  House  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  sessions  in  the  eighteenth  century  indicate  the 
expense  attached  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  in- 
structions to  the  governors  after  1683  specified  that  they 
should  have  the  salaries  of  the  burgesses  reduced  so  that 
they  would  not  be  a  burden  to  the  colonists.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  no  effort  made  in  this  matter.  The 
speaker  was  at  first  compensated  by  a  tax  of  one  pound  of 
tobacco,  imposed  especially  for  this  purpose.  He  was, 
about  1660,  paid  six  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  annually 
by  special  act  of  Assembly.*  Later  every  county  was  re- 
quired to  contribute  towards  his  remuneration  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  tithables.  This  plan,  no  doubt,  made 
the  speakership  very  lucrative,  if  York  County  may  be  taken 
as  typical,  for  in  16S2  that  county  alone  was  assessed  six 
thousand  and  thirteen  pounds  of  tobacco  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  period  1699- 1766,  when  the  speaker  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  he  received 
five  per  cent  of  the  money  which  he  handled,  and  after  1 734 
was  also  paid  £50  a  year  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the 

1  Hening,  vol.  iv,  p.  279. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  524;  vol.  v,  pp.  17a,  404;  vol.  vi,  pp.  251,  570;  vol  vii,  pp. 
56,  249,  493,  658;  voL  viii,  pp.  187,  400,  671. 

*Ibid.t  vol.  i,  p.  424;  vol  ii,  p.  38;  Miller,  p.  98. 
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inspectors  of  tobacco,  which  additional  salary  was  gradually 
increased  to  £150.  When  the  offices  of  the  speaker  and 
treasurer  were  again  separated  in  1766  the  speaker  was 
alowed,  in  lieu  of  his  former  emolument  as  treasurer,  £500 
sterling  (changed  in  1769  to  £625  current  money)  out  of 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  paid  upon  the  war- 
rant of  the  governor.1 

The  clerk  of  the  House  received  a  salary  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  may  be  approximated  from  the  salary 
for  the  eighteenth  century.  This  salary,  which  was,  of 
course,  determined  by  the  length  of  the  session,  varied  from 
£50  to  £300,  with  an  average  of  about  £125  a  session,  and 
was  paid  by  order  of  the  House.  The  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  who  was  in  reality  the  clerk  of  the  Council,2  was 
also  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  a 
salary  which  varied  from  £25  to  £100,  with  an  average  of 
about  £60  a  session.  The  sergeant-at-arms,  whose  duties  in- 
cluded that  of  messenger,  received  a  salary  that  varied  from 
£20  to  £80,  with  an  average  of  about  £30  a  session.  The 
four  door-keepers  of  the  House  received  from  £5  to  £80, 
with  an  average  of  about  £30,  and  the  door-keeper  of  the 
Council  from  £5  to  £20,  with  an  average  of  about  £10  a 
session.  The  chaplain  received  from  £10  to  £60,  with  an 
average  of  about  £25  a  session.  The  clerks  of  the  more 
important  committees  were  paid  for  their  services.  The 
clerk  of  the  committee  of  public  claims  received  an  average 
salary  of  about  £60,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of  privileges 
and  elections  an  average  salary  of  about  £60,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  of  propositions  and  grievances  an  average 
of  about  £40,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  for  courts  of  jus- 
tice an  average  salary  of  £30,  and  the  clerk  of  the  committee 

1  Hening,  vol.  viii,  pp.  210,  394,  587. 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1702-170$,  pp.  i8>  25;  1703-1706,  p.  173. 
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of  trade  an  average  salary  of  £30/  There  was  a  public 
printer  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  regularly  paid 
by  the  Assembly,  and  since  he  was  appointed  by  the  House 
and  performed  services  so  closely  related  to  the  legislature, 
he  may  be  considered  an  employee  of  that  body.  His  salary 
was  gradually  raised  until  it  was  £450  a  year  near  the  Revo- 
lution. The  copying  of  the  acts  of  Assembly,  the  Journal 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
to  be  sent  to  the  home  government,  was  a  regular  expense, 
the  "  usual  allowance "  for  which  was  3200  pounds  of 
tobacco.  The  cost  of  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  colony 
was  borne  by  the  Assembly.2  This  brief  study  of  the  reg- 
ular expenses  which  were  incident  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  indicates  the  amount  which  was  usually  taken 
from  the  treasury  for  this  purpose. 

Legislation  was  under  royal  supervision.  The  British 
government  sought  by  means  of  the  instructions  to  the  gov- 
ernor, the  governor's  veto,  and  the  examination  of  all  laws 
passed  by  the  Assembly  to  limit  the  power  of  that  body.* 
The  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor were  immediately  in  force,  but  were  transmitted  to 
the  home  government  for  approval.  In  addition  to  the 
laws,  copies  of  the  journals  of  the  Council,  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  were  quite  regu- 
larly forwarded  for  examination.4  The  instructions  to  the 
governor  in  this  regard  were  very  explicit,  specif ying  that 

1  Salaries  of  officers  of  the  House  mentioned  in  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  after  about  1700. 

*  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1/00-1/02,  $.  257;  1702-1705,  p.  31. 

%Cal  St  P.  Col,  1677-1680,  no.  1376;  1693-1606,  no.  121;  Acts  Privy 
Council,  Col,  1613-1680,  no.  1301 ;  Miller,  p.  165. 

*  List  of  Journals,  Acts  of  the  Council  and  Assemblies  in  Report 
of  American  Historical  Association,  1908,  vol.  i,  app.  D.;  Sainsbury 
Papers,  1640-1601,  pp.  358,  367;  1601-1607,  pp.  52,  224. 
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each  law  should  be  sent  separately,  under  the  seal  of  the 
colony,  to  the  king  through  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state  within  three  months,  or  sooner,  after  enactment. 
Failure  to  comply  with  these  instructions  would  incur  the 
royal  displeasure  and  the  forfeiture  of  a  year's  salary,  and 
such  other  penalty  as  the  king  should  inflict.  Two  copies 
of  each  law  were  sent  to  the  home  government,  one  copy  to 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  other  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  sent  these  laws  to 
the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion  on  them.  The  laws  re- 
lating to  trade  and  revenues  were  also  submitted  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  for  their  approval.  They 
were  all  then  passed  on  by  the  king  in  council.1  After  an 
act  of  Assembly  had  been  confirmed  by  an  order  in  council, 
it  thus  obtained  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
was  not  to  be  repealed  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  king  sep- 
arately but  only  by  their  joint  action.2  A  study  of  the 
royal  instructions  to  the  governors  after  1700  shows  that 
the  British  government  was  determined  to  enforce  its  policy 
of  minute  supervision  of  the  legislation  of  the  colony.  The 
number  of  clauses  in  the  instructions  regarding  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  refuse  his  assent  to  acts 
of  a  certain  character  increased  after  about  1700.  The 
governor  was  explicitly  instructed  not  to  sign  any  act  passed 
for  a  less  time  than  two  years,  except  in  certain  cases  re- 
garding which  he  was  minutely  directed,  nor  to  assent  to 
any  act  for  repealing  any  law  whatever  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  home  government.  This  was  to  prevent  the 
discontinuance  of  any  act  before  the  home  government 
could  examine  it,  and  also  to  prevent  the  Assembly  from 
repealing  laws.  Spotswood,  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly 
(October  26,  1710),  insisted  on  conformity  to  the  royal  in- 

1  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col,  voL  ii,  nos.  14,  453t  945i  M7i- 
*  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy,  1/54-^765,  p.  W 
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structions  in  passing  acts  of  Assembly.  "  I  shall,  as  I  find 
you  at  leisure,"  said  he, 

lay  before  you  some  acts  that  need  amendments  by  reason  that 
they  contain  clauses,  which  have  been  judged  unfit  for  the 
royal  approbation,  and  here  let  me  mind  you,  how  vainly  you 
make  laws,  if  they  square  not  either  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  or  with  the  interest  of  that  country  which  protects  us.1 

A  study  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "  suspending  clause  "  brings  out  some  interest- 
ing facts.  This  clause,  which  was  by  royal  order  required 
to  be  appended  to  certain  laws,  suspended  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws  until  the  home  government  could  pass  upon 
them.  This  requirement  which  was  enforced  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  objectionable  to  the  colonists,  as  laws 
passed  to  meet  certain  emergencies  were  rendered  ineffec- 
tive by  the  delay  in  submitting  them  for  examination  by  the 
home  government.2  The  earlier  volumes  of  Hening's  Stat- 
utes at  Large  of  Vvrgima  contain  no  example  of  the  use  of 
this  clause,  and  it  is  not  until  the  fourth  volume,  covering 
the  period  171 1-1736,  that  it  is  found,  and  this  volume  has 
only  six  acts  with  this  clause,  and  the  first  was  passed  in 
November,  1720.*  The  fifth  volume  has  fifteen  examples 
of  its  use,4  the  sixth  volume  nineteen,5  the  seventh  volume 
twenty-six,8  and  the  eighth  volume  (1764- 1773)  seventy- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1710-1712,  p.  241. 

'Jones,  p.  64. 

•  Hcning,  vol.  iv,  pp.  80,  294,  376,  459,  465,  537- 

*Ibid„  vol.  v,  pp.  85,  89,  114,  117,  216,  219,  259,  284,  296,  299,  308,  395, 
397,  400,  431. 

•Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  229,  299,  302,  308,  311,  314,  316,  321,  3*4,  4<»,  4°4,  407, 
412,  432,  446,  448,  452,  S12,  516. 

•Ibid.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  55,  127,  159,  161,  345,  379,  394,  412,  444,  45*.  454,  457, 
461,  466,  480,  483,  485,  487,  490,  516,  530/548,  630,  634,  636,  638. 
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seven.1  The  last  act  with  a  suspending  clause  was  passed 
March,  1 773.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  clause  was  very  gradual  from  1720  until 
1764.  The  very  great  increase  is  quite  noticeable  after  this 
date.  The  increasing  number  of  acts  with  the  suspending 
clause  indicates  the  growing  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  in  the  enforcing  of  the  laws  of  the 
colony.  All  acts  of  Assembly  without  this  clause  were 
effective  from  their  passage,  and  continued  so  until  either 
confirmed  or  disallowed  by  the  home  government  The 
large  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  this  clause  shows 
that  these  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony  were 
prevented  from  becoming  effective,  certainly  for  many 
months  and  in  some  cases  years,  and  in  most  cases  dis- 
allowed altogether.2 

Acts  covering  every  phase  of  the  life  and  government  of 
the  colony  were  from  time  to  time  disallowed,  but  it  seems 
that  those  concerning  trade,  revenue,  manufactures,  finance, . 
debts,  and  appropriations  were  most  frequently  repealed.9/ 
The  British  merchants  were  often  the  cause  of  the  dis- 

1  Hening,  vol  viii,  pp.  16,  23,  27,  33,  35,  57,  59,  6if  63,  65,  68,  123,  135, 
137,  139,  143,  154,  156,  161,  163,  166,  168,  170,  172,  176,  222,  223,  227,  230, 
231,  238*  251,  252,  277,  379,  283,  285,  287,  291,  293,  303,  3W,  332,  334,  357, 
36if  385,  393,  438,  442,  444,  447,  450,  451,  454,  4^0,  464,  468,  470,  473,  474, 
478,  4»>,  483,  486,  490,  629,  631,  635,  637,  638,  639,  641,  643,  665,  667. 

*  In  one  case  it  took  seven  years  for  the  royal  disapproval  of  an  act 
passed  in  1752  was  not  reported  to  the  Assembly  until  1759.  Hening, 
voL  vi,  p.  229;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1761,  p.  134. 

•  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col,  1720-1745,  nos.  46,  59,  93,  156,  171,  239,  245; 
1745-1766,  nos.  4,  138,  256,  392,  401,  449,  563,  684;  1766-1783,  nos.  36,  37, 
125,  126,  161-165,  286-288,  318,  362,  399;  C.  0.  324,  ***  PP.  131-134, 153, 
222;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1761,  pp.  40,  134,  151,  184,  288; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol  xviii,  p.  371.  For  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  for  the  colonies  in  general,  see  Russell,  Review  of 
American  Colonial  Legislation  by  the  King  in  Council,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  vol.  bciv,  no.  2. 
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allowance  of  the  acts  relating  to  trade  which  were  not 
especially  conducive  to  their  interests.  Acts  relating  to  the 
church,  the  judiciary,  and  to  personal  and  purely  local  mat- 
ters were  also  disallowed.  The  British  government  was 
not  careful  to  discriminate  when  only  certain  clauses  of  an 
act  were  objectionable,  but  disallowed  the  whole  act  and  re- 
quired a  reenactment  of  the  clauses  which  were  not  objec- 
tionable.1 *  Any  act  which,  according  to  royal  order,  should 
have  the  suspending  clause  was  repealed  if  that  clause  were 
not  included,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  act.2  The 
governor  was  informed  of  the  disallowance  of  the  acts  of 
Assembly  by  the  home  government,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  notify  the  colonists  of  this  action.  This  proclama- 
tion was  read  f  rom  the  bench  by  the  justices  of  the  county 
courts,  from  the  pulpit  by  the  ministers,  and  by  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  musters  of  militia,  and  of  course  before 
the  Assembly.3  The  number  of  acts  which  were  disallowed 
increased  after  about  1700. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  had  extensive  judicial  powers 
previous  to  1680,  but  at  that  time  the  right  of  hearing  ap- 
peals was  taken  from  that  body.  The  House  was,  according 
to  a  contemporary  writing  about  1700,  a  great  restraint 
"  upon  both  the  governor  and  Council  for  many  years,  till 
about  1680/I4  Before  1680  an  appeal  lay  from  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  considered  by  a  joint 
committee  of  councillors  and  burgesses,  which  committee 
was  composed  of  three  times  as  many  burgesses  as  coun- 
cillors. The  burgesses  held  that  the  councillors  having  ren- 
dered an  opinion  on  cases  in  the  General  Court  should  not 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  I7*7'*734,  P-  5& 

•  Ibid.,  1758-1761,  pp.  288,  296,  aPP- 

•Hening,  vol.  v,  pp.  432,  559,  &1\  C.  0.  5,  200,  p.  851. 

4  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  25. 
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again  sit  on  them  in  this  joint  committee.  Culpeper,  taking 
advantage  of  this  dispute,  secured  a  royal  order  forbidding 
appeals  from  the  General  Court  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  providing  that  they  should  be  made  to  the  king  in 
council  only  in  cases  involving  as  much  as  f  100,  afterwards 
£300,  and  still  later  £500. '  The  fear  lest  the  burgesses  might 
secure  absolute  control  of  the  judicial  administration  of  the 
colony  was  really  the  reason  for  this  change.  Should  the 
burgesses  have  had  power  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
General  Court,  composed  of  governor  and  Council,  the 
highest  royal  officials  of  the  colony  would  to  this  extent 
have  been  subordinate  to  them.  As  but  one  step  remained 
from  this  to  the  assumption  of  political  power,  the  British 
government  wished  to  increase  the  power  of  the  governor 
and  Council,  both  judicially  and  politically.  The  protest  of 
the  burgesses,  through  their  agent,  to  this  change  was  with- 
out effect.  Although  the  home  government,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  strongly  royal  governor  Culpeper,  deprived  the 
House  of  this  privilege,  still  through  the  court  of  claims 
that  body  continued  to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  judicial 
power.  The  right  to  summon  persons  and  to  demand  papers 
for  examination  gave  to  the  committee  of  public  claims 
judicial  functions.  Although  the  Council  was  usually  re- 
quested to  concur  with  the  House  in  its  decision  as  to  public 
claims,  still  the  House  practically  decided  alLsudLJliatters, 
as  it  had  full  power  over^  approp"Qf i™g  1  In  addition  to 
this,  the  House  performed  certain  other  judicial  functions, 
as  shown  in  1727,  when  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  Eliza- 
beth City  County  were  brought  "  in  custody  to  answer  at 

1  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton,  pp.  25,  26.  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  pp.  162,  196;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iii,  p.  340;  Mc- 
Donald Papers,  vol  vif  p.  225. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  i7*7~*734f  PP  38,  89,  158,  44*  J  1742-1749, 
pp.  230,  248,  307;  1732-1758,  pp.  184,  204,  225,  313. 
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the  bar  of  the  House  a  complaint  made  against  them  for 
refusing  to  do  their  duty."  a  The  House  was  thus  perform- 
ing what  the  governor  and  Council  would  be  expected  to  do. 

The  governor  and  the  Council  had  general  supervision  of 
church  affairs,  and  many  matters  relating  thereto  were  re- 
ferred to  them.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the 
power  of  the  governor  and  Council  over  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was  disputed  by  the  House.  The  petitioning  of  the  House  in 
the  eighteenth  century  for  an  act  to  dissolve  a  vestry  in 
order  that  a  new  one  might  be  elected,  and  complaints 
against  the  vestry,  were  quite  frequent2  Full  and  careful 
examination  of  the  complaints  of  such  petitioners  was  given 
by  the  House,  as  indicated  by  the  journal.  The  House  was 
petitioned  by  church-wardens  for  power  to  dispose  of  the 
glebe  and  other  land  owned  by  the  parish,  and  to  decide  as 
to  location  of  a  church.* 

Although  the  Assembly  was  recognized  by  the  governor 
and  by  the  home  government,  still  there  were  certain  re- 
strictions placed  upon  its  activity,  and  especially  during  the 
royaligrt^rgflgtign  aftifl-  thft  Rcgfo1?*^-  In  the  instructions 
to  Culpeper  in  1682,  it  was  specified  that  all  bills  should  be 
drafted  by  the  governor  and  Council.4  Before  1680  the 
governor  had,  on  the  request  of  the  House,  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  Council  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
bills,  reports,  addresses,  and  petitions.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, the  House  decided  not  to  request  that  this  committee 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1727- 1734,  P-  *7- 

9  Ibid.,  1700-1702,  p.  275;  17^0-1721,  p.  322;  I727'i734,  PP.  ix,  36; 
1742-1747,  p.  181 ;  1748-1749,  P.  3&71  1761-1765,  p.  165;  1770-1772,  pp.  a>7, 
225,  232. 

9  Ibid.,  1702-1705,  p.  34;  17^7-1734,  P.  89;  I74S-I749,  p.  369;  I752-I755. 
p.  131;  1756-1758,  PP.  422,  472;  1761-1765,  p.  165. 

1  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  vi,  p.  106;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1650/60-1693,  pp.  122,  144,  106,  206. 
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be  appointed,  except  in  the  case  of  drafting  petitions  to  the 
king.  In  1684  the  custom  prevailing  before  1680  was  re- 
sumed. This  indicates  that  the  royal  instructions  to  Cul- 
peper  were  to  some  extent  effective.  He  was  also  directed 
to  summon  an  Assembly  only  by  special  direction  of  the 
crown.  This  instruction  seems  to  have  been  executed  by 
his  successor,  Howard,  as  five  years  elapsed  without  any 
legislative  sessions;  at  least  there  is  no  record  of  any  acts 
of  Assembly  between  1686  and  1691.1  Culpeper  was  also 
instructed  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  to  see  that  the  sessions  were  not  unnecessarily 
prolonged.2  It  was  under  Culpeper  that  the  rights  of  the 
colonists  in  general  were  ignored  by  both  the  governor  and 
the  British  government.  Certain  governors  strengthened 
their  power  by  an  alliance  with  the  Council  against  the 
House,  Berkeley  and  Culpeper,  for  example,  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Council,  and  to  a  certain  extent  secured  what 
they  wished  from  the  legislature.8     "  The  sway  of  the 

rVumril  m**m  thr   hiirgpasixs  "  ?r  thW  tim#>  was  very  appar-         f 

ent4  In  the  eighteenth  century  certain  governors  endeav- 
ored, but  failed,  *^r\^ie  *u»  ;«nt>^ni«g  power  of  the  House. 
Under  Dinwiddie,  for  example,  the  governor  and  the  Coun- 
cil were  combined  against  the  House.  Such  a  coalition  did 
not  always  prove  effective,  for  in  the  case  of  Dinwiddie, 
whose  administrative  policy  was  in  jeopardy,  coercion  had 
to  be  abandoned  and  conciliation  and  compromise  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  appropriations. 

The  governor,  however,  by  his  actual  participation  in 

1  Hening,  vol.  iii. 

*  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  'Chilton,  p.  41. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  35-45 ;  Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,  p.  230. 

ACal.  St.  P.  Col,  1661-1668,  00.  1532;  (By  about  1700  the  support  of 
the  Council  was  not  necessary  when  the  governor  wished  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly.    Bruce,  Instit  Hist,  of  Va.t  vol.  ii,  p.  326. 
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legislation  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, exerted  a  direct  influence  on  much  that  was  done  by 
the  Assembly.  Until  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  usually  sat  with  the  Council  in  its  legislative 
capacity  and  directed  its  proceedings.  As  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  "  House  of  peers,"  Nicholson  was  complained 
of  by  some  of  its  members  because  he  "  swayed  and  over- 
awed "  that  body  by  his  being  "  not  only  continually  pres- 
ent," but  by  taking  upon  himself  "  to  preside  and  debate, 
to  state  the  question  and  overrule  as  if  he  were  still  in 
Council,"  by  using  shrewd  tricks  to  carry  his  measures  and 
by  threatening  both  houses  with  his  speeches.1  The  gov- 
ernor did  not,  after  about  1725,  however,  sit  in  the  upper 
house.2  The  governor  and  Council  decided  as  to  the  time 
of  »h»  ft?c»mKiy  njyi  rall*>H  th*  fflppting     On  some  occa- 

sions,  however,  he  was  instructed  not  to  call  an  Assembly 
until  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  home  government.*  The  power 
of  proroguing  and  dissolving  the  Assembly  rested  with  the 
governor.4  Occasionally,  however,  it  was  dissolved  by 
direct  royal  order,  when  that  body  was  acting  contrary  to 
some  policy  of  the  home  government.5  A  striking  example 
of  royal  supervision  in  this  respect  was  furnished  by  James 
II,  who,  resenting  very  strongly  the  too  democratic  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly,  ordered  the  governor  (Howard)  to 
dissolve  it,  and  furthermore  to  disfranchise  and  to  prosecute 
Robert  Beverley,  the  clerk  and  chief  promoter  of  the  trouble, 
and  in  future  to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the  House  and  not  to 

1  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  35,  45 ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  377- 
•Miller,  p.  127. 
%Iournal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  3. 

4  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1603,  pp.  21,  157,  169;  Miller, 
pp.  48,  119,  121 ;  Beverley,  vol.  iv,  p.  8. 

•Miller,  p.  122;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  161. 
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leave  his  appointment  to  that  body.1  Howard,  by  royal  in- 
struction, had  endeavored  to  influence  the  House  to  sur- 
render a  part  of  its  power  over  taxation  by  authorizing  him 
and  the  Council  to  lay  a  tax,  which  the  House  positively 
refused  to  do.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  reason  for  the  royal 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  clerk.  Howard  reported  that 
the  burgesses  were  spending  their  time  in  frivolous  debates 
and  in  contesting  the  negative  power  of  the  governor  in 
passing  laws.  Beverley  was  imprisoned,  disqualified  from 
holding  any  public  office,  and  the  journal  of  the  House 
seized.  He  would  probably  have  been  removed,  in  addition 
to  being  fined  and  imprisoned,  when  the  journal  was  seized 
in  1677,  had  not  the  governor,  although  ordered  by  the  king 
to  remove  him,  feared  a  popular  uprising  at  that  time. 
From  1688,  the  date  of  the  royal  order  to  Howard,  to  1775 
the  clerk  of  the  House  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  but 
paid  by  that  body,  although  Howard  wished  to  have  him 
paid  out  of  the  royal  revenues.  By  1763  his  salary  was 
about  £50  a  week  during  the  session  of  the  House.2 

The  governor's  signature  was  absolutely  essential  in  ren- 
dering effective  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  no  act  could  be 
again  passed  over  his  veto.  His  veto  was,  however,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  home  government.8  He  was  restricted 
in  his  power  of  assenting  to  certain  kinds  of  bills,  a  pre- 
caution intended  in  particular  to  protect  British  interests 
against  objectionable  local  legislation.    Disobedience  to  this 

1  Hening,  vol.  iii,  pp.  40,  545. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Van  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  412;  Journal  House  of 
Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  prcf.,  pp.  28,  287,  416;  1756-1758,  PP-  $X>,  504; 
1748-1749,  p.  359;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  29,  39.  There  is 
no  farther  mention  by  Hening  of  this  power  being  again  granted  the 
House.  The  statement  made  by  Bruce  that  after  1691  the  House  again 
elected  its  own  clerk  is  incorrect    Ins  tit  Hist  of  Va.,  vol.  ii,  p.  472. 

•Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  40;  Miller,  p.  124;  Beverley,  p.  188;  Va.  Mag. 
Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  115* 
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instruction  would  involve  the  displeasure  of  the  king  and 
the  possible  removal  of  the  governor.  The  attempt  of  the 
home  government  thus  to  restrict  the  independence  claimed 
by  the  Assembly  was  resented,  and  various  expedients 
adopted  in  defiance  of  royal  authority.  The  most  effective 
was  the  attaching  of  a  rider  to  a  bill  appropriating  money 
or  supplies. 

The  governor,  in  addition  to  the  powers  mentioned  which 
he  exercised  over  the  Assembly,  did  not  hesitate  on  some 

r*nnv'%m  fr*  w  Hs  app™it;Yf  powfr  to  iri*1llfflf.P  th»  legis- 
lature. Councillors  and  burgesses  looked  to  him  for  ad- 
ministrative offices,  and  he  used  this  power  to  secure  their 
support.1  The  independence  of  the  House  was  impaired  by 
certain  members  accepting  from  him  appointments  to  offi- 
cial positions.2  He  was  also  able  to  control  to  some  extent 
the  election  of  burgesses  by  the  assistance  of  fris  own  ap- 
pointees.  Councillors,  who  held  the  chief  military  com- 
mand in  several  of  the  counties,  the  other  military  officers, 
the  sheriffs,  and  justices  of  the  peace  looked  after  the  elec- 
tion of  men  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  who  would  be  favor- 
able to  the  governor.  One  of  the  two  burgesses  chosen  for 
a  county  was  sometimes  gained  by  the  expectation  of  secur- 
ing the  appointment  as  sheriff  the  following  year.  The 
governor  sometimes  got  objectionable  men  out  of  the  House 
by  appointing  them  sheriffs.8  Since  the  writs  issued  by  the 
governor  for  holding  elections  for  burgesses  were  addressed 
to  and  executed  by  the  sheriffs,  these  appointees  of  the  gov- 
ernor were  enabled  still  further  to  influence  elections.  To 
prevent  such  interference  with  legislation,  acts  of  Assembly 
passed  in  1730  and  1762  absolutely  disqualified  sheriffs,  and 

1  Miller,  p.  127. 

f  Hartwell,  (Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  25-39. 
*Ibid. 
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provided  that  burgesses  accepting  offices  of  profit  should 
resign  their  seats,  though  they  might  be  reelected.1 

Notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  the  governor  over  the  . 
Assembly  still  in  the  actual  administration,  he  was  com-  3 
pelled  to  call  upon  that  body  for  assistance  in  conducting  * 
his  government.2  While  this  was  not  true  of  the  earlier  j 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  there  was  even  then, 
when  the  Assembly  wielded  not  so  much  power  as  later,  a 
recognition  of  its  control  of  matters  of  finance.8  There 
were  certain  periods  when  the  Assembly  apparently  did  not 
meet,  for  no  legislation  is  recorded.  These  periods  of  from 
three  to  four  years  were  from  1686  to  1691,  also  from 
1715  to  1718,  and  again  from  1748  to  1752.4  There  was 
no  absolute  need  of  annual  sessions  so  far  as  appropriations 
for  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  colony  were 
concerned,  for  they  were  paid  out  of  the  regular  revenues 
of  the  colony.5  But  since  the  British  government  very  early 
adopted  the  policy  of  leaving  the  support  of  the  colonial 
governments  to  the  assemblies,  there  were  many  occasions 
when  it  became  necessary  for  the  governor  of  Virginia  to 
call  upon  the  Assembly  for  appropriations  of  money  and 
supplies.  No  taxation  within  the  colony  was  legal  without 
the  consent  of  the  Aspomhly.  The  Assembly,  by  passing  at 
different  times,  from  1624  to  1680,  acts  declaring  that  the 
House  alone  had  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  firmly  fixed  this 
principle.  The  only  departure  from  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  1 661,  when  to  avoid  the  expense  of  calling  an  Assembly, 
which  was  usually  very  heavy,  the  governor  and  Council 

1  Hening,  voL  iv,  p.  292;  vol.  vii,  p.  529. 

*  Miller,  p.  114;  Osgood,  vol  ii,  pp.  74,  75. 

•P.  L.  Kaye,   The  Colonial  Executive,  Prior  to  the  Restoration, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  ser.  xviii,  nos.  $-6,  p.  65. 

4 Hening,  vol  iii;  vol.  iv;  vol.  vi. 

•/Wrf.,  vol.  ii,  p.  466;  voL  iii,  pp.  344»  49* 
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were  empowered  to  lay  the  public  levy  annually  for  three 
years.1  The  power  of  the  House  over  appropriations  was 
clearly  demonstrated  when  Nicholson  himself,  after  that 
body  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  royal  instructions  to 
aid  New  York,  decided  to  advance  £900  for  that  purpose.* 
Spotswood,  calling  upon  the  legislature  for  funds  with 
which  to  prepare  for  an  expected  attack  by  the  French,  and 
also  for  a  war  with  the  Indians,  being  refused,  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  the  home  government  for  military  sup- 
plies.* While  Dinwiddie  was  governor,  the  House,  in  the 
controversy  over  the  pistole  fee,  in  declining  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  expected  attack  by  the  French,  and  the  re- 
fusal to  send  delegates  to  the  Albany  Congress,  showed  the 
important  part  it  had  in  the  actual  administration  of  the 
government.* 

Not  only  in  regard  to  appropriations,  but  also  in  purely 
executive  matters,  th*  Hf™**  pnrmarhmA  npn«  th»  powers 
of  the  gnvrrnon...  After  using  the  control  of  the  purse  to 
check  abuses  of  executive  functions,  the  House  next  de- 
prived the  governor  of  a  *— *^fa  flsgree  of  executive  power.* 
The  practice  of  giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  by  the  House  left  the  governor 
but  little  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  such  funds.*  The 
House,  through  its  very  existence  as  a  critical  body,  em- 
powered to  inspect  certain  public  accounts,  and  as  a  court 
of  claims  to  which  claims  against  the  public  were  presented, 
served  to  check  the  power  of  the  governor.    Dinwiddie  was 

1  Hening,  voL  i,  pp.  124,  171,  196,  244,  319;  vol.  ii,  pp.  24,  85. 
%Acis  Privy  Council,  Col,  1680-1720,  ihx  866;  Beverley,  p.  87. 
9  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

•  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  pp.  96, 99,  252,  296;  voL  ii,  p.  5a 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1748-1749,  p.  324. 

•  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  161;  Greene,  Provincial  Governor,  pp. 
180,  181. 
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obliged  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  provided  that  certain  funds 
should  be  disposed  of  by  commissioners.1  Either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  committees,  the  House  assumed  a 
part  of  the  executive  power.3  In  addition  to  these  en- 
croachments upon  the  governor,  the  House  invaded  what 
was  regarded  the  exclusive  right  of  the  chief  executive, 
that  is,  the  mndirnt  ttf  military  operations.  The  interference 
with  the  governor  in  this  respect  reached  its  height  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  when  he  was  so  dependent  on 
that  body.  The  House  at  this  time  not  only  prescribed  in 
detail  the  purposes  for  which  military  supplies  were  to  be 
used,  but  put  the  disposition  of  these  funds  in  the  hands  of 
committees,  dictated  the  course  of  military  operations,  and 
practically,  through  the  appointment  and  removal  of  offi- 
cers, really  exercised  much  power  over  the  troops.*  The 
power  of  the  governor  over  the  militia  was  theoretically  as 
extensive  as  formerly,  but  was  not  sufficiently  recognized 
by  the  troops  to  compel  them  to  obey  the  royal  order,  sent 
through  Dinwiddie  at  the  beginning  of  that  war,  to  march 
to  the  Ohio.4  The  encroachment  of  the  Assembly  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  governor  in  regard  to  military  affairs 
also  occurred  in  other  colonies,  and  led  Chalmers  to  state 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  that  "  the  king's  representative  acted  merely  as  the 
correspondent  of  his  ministers.  The  war  was  conducted  by 
committees  of  Assembly/' 5  When  Fauquier  was  governor, 
the  Assembly  practically  had  charge  of  military  t  affairs. 
This  was  known  to  the  home  government,  but  the  inability 

1  Hening,  vol.  Hi,  p.  214. 

■  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  161. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1756-1758,  pp.  337,  3S7,  368,  374.  3& 
414,  4fe  4»4;  I758-I76I,  pp.  265,  270,  273. 

4  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  p.  134. 

•  Chalmers,  vol  ii,  pp.  300,  301 ;  Greene,  Provincial  Governor,  p.  192. 
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of  that  government  to  check  this  serious  encroachment  upon 
royal  authority  was  admitted.  The  Board  of  Trade,  com- 
menting cm  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly,  lamented  the  fact 
that  they  were  unable  to  change  the  spirit  exhibited  by  that 
body.1  The  home  government  could  not,  especially  near  the 
close  of  the  colonial  period,  dictate  to  the  Assembly,  for  the 
royal  prerogative  was  seriously  questioned  in  the  colony. 
Iii  the  instructions  to  the  governors  and  in  their  correspond- 
ence with  the  home  government,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Dinwiddie  and  Dunmore,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such 
phrases  as  the  "  prerogatives  of  the  crown,"  and  "  our 
royal  prerogatives,"  occur.*  These  encroachments  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  royal  executive  power  as  exercised  by  the 
governor  were  clearly  recognized  by  Fauquier  as  the  sign 
of  an  approaching  conflict,  and  as  early  as  1759  and  1760 
he  warned  Pitt  against  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  the  colo- 
nies.* 

The  House  increased  its  power  by  combining  with  its 
control  over  finances  the  appointment  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  colony.  From  1691  the  treasurer  was  appointed  by  the 
House,  and  for  sixty-seven  years  (1699-1766)  the  speaker 
of  the  House  held  the  office.4  In  1757  John  Robinson,  the 
speaker-treasurer,  used  his  power  against  Dinwiddie  by 
lending  the  public  funds  to  certain  members  of  the  House 
in  order  to  secure  their  votes.  Thus  Dinwiddie  was  nomi- 
nally governor,  but  could  not  interfere  with  Robinson, 
whose  influence  was  very  great  When  Fauquier  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1758,  he  was  instructed  to  use  every 

1  Qialmcrs,  vol  ii,  p.  352. 

*  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  i,  pp.  72,  140,  160;  Dunmore's  Instructions. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1/38-1/61,  prcf.,  p.  19. 

4  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  x,  p.  222;  The  combination  in  one 
person  of  the  three  functions  of  leader  of  the  House,  speaker,  and 
minister  of  finance  is  perhaps  without  precedent    Greene,  p.  186. 
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means  to  prevent  the  speaker  from  being  appointed  treas- 
urer.1 But  instead  of  attempting  to  comply  with  this  royal 
order,  he  permitted  Robinson  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
his  dual  office,  and  so  informed  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  a 
letter  of  May  12,  176 1,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  stated: 
"lam  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  alteration  can  be  made 
in  this  long  established  custom  of  appointing  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  treasurer,  without  a  manifest  prej- 
udice to  his  majesty's  service."  He  referred  to  Robinson 
as  the  "  darling  of  the  country."  *  This  was  really  a  wise 
political  act  on  the  part  of  Fauquier  and  not  a  case  of 
"  graft."  In  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  very 
frankly  admitted  that  the  speaker  was  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  colony  and  requested  special  instructions  as  to 
attempting  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  treasurer. 
There  were,  as  stated,  very  cordial  relations  existing  be- 
tween Fauquier  and  Robinson :  "  I  have  always  found  him/9 
said  Fauquier,  "  the  most  useful  man  to  me  in  conducting 
his  majesty's  business."  *  This  shows  how  rapidly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  in  the  colony  was  declining.4 

This  study  of  the  House  enables  us  to  ascertain,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  its  efficiency  as  a  provincial  body.  We  have 
seen  that  as  early  as  1635  it  wielded  much  power,  and 
especially  during  the  Protectorate.  During  the  royalist  re- 
action following  the  Restoration,  however,  and  especially 
under  Berkeley,  the  House  was  not  popular  but  rather  a 
dictatorial  oligarchy  under  the  influence  of  the  governor. 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  lxv,  pp.  inf  107. 
1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1761,  p.  294. 

4  M  In  all  the  colonies  the  assemblies  had  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
assumed  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  over  other  offices,  chiefly 
those  concerned  with  the  collection  or  payment  of  public  money." 
Greene,  pp.  186,  186. 
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But  under  Culpeper  and  Howard,  who  successively  followed 
him,  there  was  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bur- 
gesses to  the  arbitrary  policy  of  these  governors.  This  re- 
sistance to  oppressive  royal  authority  increased  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  colonial  periofLaad  was  very  pro- 
nounced at  certain  times-in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  order 
that  the  House  might  be  provincial  and  truly  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  might  not  be  under  obligation  to 
the  royal  government  of  the  colony,  it  was  specified  that  the 
burgesses  should  not  hold  any  office,  and  especially  one  in 
the  gift  of  the  governor  or  otha^xoyaLaffiaals.  By  1736, 
for  example,  tobacco  inspectors  were  not  only  excluded 
from  membership  in  the  House  but  also  not  allowed  to 
take  any  part  in  the  election  of  members  or  to  be  present  at 
the  polls.1  In  1742  an  act  was  passed  which  rendered  a 
former  tobacco  inspector  ineligible  to  membership  in  the 
House  until  two  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  served  in 
that  capacity.2  The  House  of  Burgesses  unquestionably 
occupied  a  position  of  very  great  importance  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  its  efficiency  as  a 
provincial  body  was  forcefully  demonstrated. 

1  Hening,  voL  iv,  p.  481. 

'  Ibid.,  vol  y,  p.  153;  yol  vi,  p.  185. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Land  System  and  its  Officials 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  system  of  acquiring 
land  by  "  head  right "  was  approved  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, but  this  system  was  abused  and  evaded  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way.1  It  was  provided  that  for  every  person 
transported  to  the  colony  fifty  acres  of  land  would  be 
granted.  False  statements  were  made  as  to  importation, 
shipmasters,  of  course,  agreeing  thereto  in  order  to  secure 
land  for  persons  who  did  not  actually  come  to  the  colony. 
The  secretary  of  the  colony,  even  as  late  as  1697,  did  not 
hesitate  to  dispose  of  land  rights  quite  lavishly,  charging 
for  each  from  one  to  five  shillings.2  Transporting  persons 
from  England  was  too  expensive  when  a  planter  wished  to 
incorporate  only  a  few  acres  into  his  plantation,  so  the  cus- 
tom gradually  developed  of  securing  a  patent  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  to  the  secretary,  who  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
colony  to  the  grant  There  was  no  law  sanctioning  this, 
but  as  the  colony  grew  there  was  need  of  more  land,  and 
also  a  demand  for  an  easier  and  less  expensive  method  of 
acquiring  it  Convenience  and  custom,  therefore,  sustained 
the  method  which  was  adopted.8  By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  custom  was  established  by  law,  and 
the  fee  charged  by  the  secretary  was  definitely  fixed  at  five 
shillings.4 

1  P.  A.  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, voL  i,  p.  518. 

*  Hartwdl,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  16. 

*  Bruce,  op.  eit,  vol.  i,  p.  525. 
'Hening,  voL  iii,  p.  505. 
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The  tendency  during  the  seventeenth  century  was  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  plantations,  the  average  tract  being 
about  five  hundred  acres.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  acres  specified  in  the  patents  issued,  especi- 
ally near  the  end  of  the  century,  several  of  them,  for  ex- 
ample, ranging  from  ten  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres.1 
The  establishment  of  the  custom  of  the  payment  of  a  fee  to 
the  secretary  by  law  encouraged  the  tendency  towards  the 
acquiring  of  large  estates.  The  carelessness  and  even  neg- 
ligence of  the  surveyors,  who  did  not  survey  certain  tracts, 
tended  to  influence  a  wealthy  planter  to  claim  more  land 
than  he  had  justly  acquired  Spotswood's  estate  aggregated 
86,000  acres,  and  William  Byrd  owned  179440  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  colony.  Since  the  governor  and  Council 
controlled,  to  a  large  extent,  the  granting  of  land,  and  the 
councillors,  and  sometimes  the  governor,  were  large  land- 
owners, it  was  difficult  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly.  An 
authority  stated  in  1696  that  the  land  system  was  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  colony.*  The  Council,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1708  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  removal  of  inhabitants  from  Virginia  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  stated  that  it  was  "  the  want  of 
land  to  plant  and  cultivate."  8  Yet  the  councillors  them- 
selves were  partly  responsible  for  it  This  condition  of 
affairs  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  wealthy  planters 

1  Bruce,  Ec.  Hist,  of  Va.,  vol.  i,  pp.  531-53*. 

*  Edward  Randolph,  surveyor-general  of  the  customs,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  Cal.  St.  P.  Col*  1696-1607,  nos.  176,  354.  He  stated  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  "others  who  make  an  interest  in  the 
government"  had  procured  large  tracts  so  that  there  was  no  land  for 
new  settlers  who  came  to  the  colony.  This  he  held  was  the  cause  of 
the  slow  increase  in  the  population.  He  estimated  that  of  the  500,000 
acres  granted  by  patent,  not  more  than  40,000  had  been  cultivated  or 
in  any  way  improved. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1720,  p.  100. 
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retained  land  which  they  neither  cultivated  nor  permitted 
to  be  used  by  others. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  governors  after  about  1700 
there  were  clauses  dealing  with  the  land  system  and  direct- 
ing that  no  more  land  should  be  taken  up  than  could  be  cul- 
tivated. Nott  was  ordered  (1705)  to  propose  a  law  to  the 
Assembly  restricting  the  taking  up  of  land.  It  seems  that 
there  was  an  irregular  practice  of  taking  up  land  without 
having  the  required  patents  issued.  The  grants  issued  in 
regular  form  were,  of  course,  registered  in  the  secretary's 
office,  and  reports  were  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  home 
government  In  the  above  instructions  Nott  was  directed 
to  have  the  proposed  law  require  every  planter  actually  to 
live  on  the  land  which  he  held.  The  grants  were  to  be 
limited  to  one  hundred  acres  for  the  planter,  and  one  hun- 
dred acres  for  each  laboring  person  brought  thereon  within 
three  years  after  the  grant  was  issued.  Should  the  planter 
fail  to  comply  with  this  law,  he  was  then  to  pay  ten  shillings 
a  year  on  every  one  hundred  acres  retained.  This  plan  was, 
however,  upon  the  objection  of  the  Council,  practically 
abandoned.  In  the  special  additional  instructions  to  Hun- 
ter (1709)  the  reason  given  was  that  the  proposed  method 
was  "  not  agreeable  to  the  laws,  constitution  and  practice  " 
of  the  colony.  The  system  in  operation  previous  to  1705 
was  continued,  with  the  proviso  that  greater  care  should 
be  exercised  in  regard  to  having  patents  issued,  and  also 
that  three  of  every  fifty  acres  should  be  cultivated  within 
three  years  after  possession  had  been  obtained.  The  gov- 
ernor was  to  furnish  the  home  government  with  the  names 
of  those  holding  over  20,000  acres.  As  late  as  1765  exten- 
sive grants  were  issued.  In  the  list  of  patents  granted  be- 
tween October,  1764,  and  April,  1765,  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  are  mentioned,  ranging  from  ten  acres  to  twenty 
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thousand  acres.1  In  the  instructions  to  Botetourt  (1768) 
and  Dunmore  (1771)  it  was  specified  that  no  more  than 
1000  acres  should  be  held  by  any  one  person,  but  the  system 
of  large  grants  was  so  well  established  that  these  instruc- 
tions were  not  enforced. 

The  office  of  surveyor-general  was  from  162 1  to  1624 
under  the  appointment  of  the  governor,  but  from  1624  to 
1692  was  filled  by  royal  appointment  under  the  great  seal.2 
By  the  provision  of  its  charter  in  1692  William  and  Mary 
College  was  given  the  power  of  appointment  to  this  office, 
and  those  who  held  this  position  after  that  date  were  ap- 
pointees of  the  college.*  It  seems,  however,  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  Council  had  a  certain  degree  of  supervisory 
power  over  these  appointments,  and  in  fact  made  them. 
Since  the  governor  and  several  members  of  the  Council 
were  among  the  visitors  and  trustees  of  the  college,  and  the 
president  of  the  college  was  a  councillor,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  them  to  control  the  office.  In  the  case  of  the  appointing 
of  Miles  Cary,  the  first  incumbent,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  name  appears  among  the  trustees  of  the  college,  to  whom 
the  power  of  disposing  of  this  office  had  been  granted.4 

The  surveyor-general  appointed  and  commissioned  the 
county  surveyor  for  each  county,  but  these  appointments 
were  submitted  to  the  governor  and  Council.5    Previous  to 

1 C.  0.  32s,  54,  p.  263. 

tCal.  St.  P.  Col,  1661-1668,  no.  1105,  p.  11 19;  1669-1674,  nos.  540,  644; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  292;  Stanard,  p.  26;  Sainsbury 
Papers,  1640-1691,  p.  188. 

%Cal.  St.  P.  Col.,  1693-1696,  no.  1808;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog* 
vol.  i,  p.  239;  Fulhatn  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  nos.  48,  115;  Beverley, 

p.  I* 
4  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  i,  p.  239. 

*Iournal  Council  of  Fa.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  97,  117,  133;  CaL  Va. 
St.  P.,  voL  i,  p.  198;  Cat.  St.  P.  Col.,  1696-1697,  no.  32;  Fulham  MSS., 
Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  48;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  i,  p.  24a 
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1692,  and  especially  from  1676  to  1692,  while  this  office 
was  filled  by  royal  appointment,  the  surveyor-general  ap- 
pointed his  own  deputy,  who  likewise  appointed  deputies, 
and  these  in  turn  appointed  deputies.  This  gave  rise  to 
"  much  quarreling  and  complaint,"  as  the  surveyor-general 
did  not  for  the  period  mentioned  come  to  the  colony.  But 
the  chief  reason  why  the  office  of  surveyor-general  was 
changed  from  a  royal  to  a  provincial  appointment  was  that 
the  surveyors  were  generally  elected  burgesses,  and  exerted 
undue  influence  over  the  legislature.1  The  county  surveyors 
were,  after  1692,  empowered  to  appoint  deputies.2  The 
surveyors  received  their  instructions  from  the  governor  and 
Council.*  They  delivered  every  April  to  the  auditor  a  list 
of  all  surveys  made  during  the  year,  with  a  detailed  account 
of  them.4  The  surveyor-general  and  also  the  secretary 
kept  a  record  of  all  land  surveyed.  The  office  of  surveyor- 
general  yielded  about  £50  a  year.  The  surveyors  were  paid 
in  fees  fixed  by  law  according  to  the  survey  made.  In  1624 
die  fee  was  ten  pounds  of  tobacco,  later  twenty,  and  by 
1666  forty  pounds  for  every  100  acres  surveyed.5  The  per- 
son for  whom  the  survey  was  made  paid  this  fee  to  the 
surveyor,  who,  after  deducting  five  per  cent  for  himself, 
and  one-sixth  for  the  college,  turned  it  into  the  office  of  the 
receiver-general.*    The  surveyors  were  paid  out  of  the  quit- 

1  Col  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  1437. 

■  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  91. 

•  Ibid.,  1705-1721,  pp.  97,  297 ;  Col  St.  P.  Col,  1693-1696,  no.  2191 ; 
1696-1697,  no.  37 ;  Col.  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  p.  224. 

4  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  Executive  Session,  October  31,  1723. 

*  Heiiing,  vol  i,  pp.  125,  335;  vol.  ii,  p.  235;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia, 
1st  box,  no.  48;  Beverley,  p.  199. 

• Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  297;  Hening,  vol.  iii, 
p.  57;  vol.  iv,  p.  419;  vol.  v,  p.  50;  vol.  vi,  p.  91;  Beverley,  p.  226. 
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rents,  with  the  approval  of  the  home  government,  for  any 
special  surveying  by  order  of  the  governor.1 

In  addition  to  the  county  surveyors  there  were  near  the 
close  of  the  colonial  period  special  "commissioners"  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  Assembly  to  run  the  dividing  line  between 
certain  counties,  and  also  certain  parishes,  who  were  re- 
quired to  perform  this  service  and  to  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly.3 Occasionally  commissioners  were  appointed  for  such 
matters  as  running  the  boundary  line  between  two  colonies 
or  surveying  very  large  tracts  of  land.1  These  special  sur- 
veyors, as  in  the  case  of  the  surveying  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  boundary  of 
the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  were  paid  out  of  the  quit- 
rents  upon  royal  order.  The  warrant  specifying  the  com- 
pensation in  these  cases  was  countersigned  by  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  and  transmitted  to  the  governor.4  The  royal 
supervision  of  such  matters  is  shown  by  the  order  in  Council 
directing  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  up  the  question  of  sur- 
veying of  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  boundary  with  the 
governor  of  Virginia  and  the  proprietor  of  North  Carolina, 
and  also  by  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  for  this 
purpose.8  In  the  case  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Northern  Neck,  the  names  of  persons  holding  land,  the 
number  and  location  of  every  acre  in  that  section,  and  other 
details  were  all  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade.* 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  44;  Cal.  Va.  St.  P., 
voL  i,  p.  126. 

*  Henmg,  vol  viii,  pp.  601-606. 

'Bassett,  p.  180;  Beverley,  p.  199. 

4  Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  i739-*74it  PP-  A  «<> I  Journal 
Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  354;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1606-1740, 
pp.  144,  163. 

•  C.  0.  5,  2io,  p.  162. 

• Journal  Board  of  Trade,  voL  xx,  p.  412;  vol  xlviii,  pp.  32,  35,  48. 
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Every  one  to  whom  land  was  granted  was  required  "  to 
seat "  or  "  plant "  it  within  three  years,  otherwise  it  lapsed 
to  the  king,  to  whom  all  land  in  theory  belonged.1  When  a 
land-owner  died  without  will  or  heirs,  his  land  escheated  to 
the  king.  There  was  a  "  great  area  "  of  soil  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  authority,  had  lapsed  to  the  king  during  the 
seventeenth  century  on  account  of  failure  to  seat  within 
three  years.3  Certain  county  records  show  cases  of  es- 
cheated land  ranging  from  twelve  to  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.*  In  the  eaflier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  one  in  actual  possession  of  the  so-called  lapsed  land  had 
by  the  king's  charter  the  right  to  the  land  in  question,  but 
later  it  was  necessary  to  petition  for  it.  Land  did  not  really 
lapse  to  the  king,  for  any  one  desiring  it  might  petition  the 
General  Court,  and  later  it  depended  on  the  governor's 
favor  as  to  whom  among  the  petitioners  would  be  granted 
the  land  so  lapsed.4  The  governor  issued  a  warrant  to  the 
escheator  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  was  located,  who 
with  a  jury  of  twelve  men  made  inquisition.  This  inquisi- 
tion was  returned  to  the  secretary's  office,  where  it  remained 
for  nine  months,  in  which  time,  if  no  one  claimed  the  land, 
a  patent  was  issued  to  the  petitioner  selected  from  those 
applying  for  the  land.* 

There  were  four  escheators  in  the  colony,  among  whom 
the  colony  was  divided  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their 
office.*    One  escheator,  therefore,  served  several  counties, 

1  Col  St  P.  Col,  1697-1698,  no.  1320;  Hening,  vol.  v,  p.  418. 

•  Bruce,  Ec.  Hist,  of  Vo.,  vol.  i,  p.  564. 

•  W.  and  M.  Col  Quart.,  vol.  vii,  p.  303;  vol.  xii,  pp.  106-108,  185-  19a 

4  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  18-10. 

*Ibid.;  Col  Vo.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  pp.  150,  167;  Hening,  vol.  ii,  pp.  $5, 
136-137;  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  221. 

•  South  side  of  James  River,  between  James  and  York  'Rivers,  between 
Rappahannock  and  York  Rivers,  and  the  Eastern  Shore.  Fulham 
MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  7. 
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and  each  was  allowed  to  have  one  deputy.1  They  were 
usually  appointed  from  the  membership  of  the  Council  by 
the  governor.3  There  was  a  law  that  no  one  should  hold  the 
office  of  escheator  while  filling  any  of  the  offices  of  sur- 
veyor, sheriff,  or  clerk  of  a  court,  but  it  was  not  always 
enforced.8  Councillors  were,  however,  permitted  to  serve 
in  this  capacity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  "  same 
man  who  as  ministerial  officer  takes  and  returns  the  inqui- 
sitions of  escheats,  as  judicial  officer  gives  sentence  in  points 
of  law  upon  the  same  office."  4  There  were,  as  would  be 
inferred,  many  irregularities  in  acquiring  escheated  land. 
The  escheator  was  allowed  a  fee  of  £5  sterling  or  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  inquest,  to  be  paid  by  the 
petitioner  desiring  the  escheated  land.*  In  addition  to  this 
fee,  the  petitioner  was  required  to  pay  to  the  receiver- 
general  for  the  king  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre  for  the 
land  obtained.4 

The  governor's  power  in  regard  to  escheats  was  after 
about  1685,  according  to  the  instructions,  somewhat  cur- 
tailed. He  was  not  only  not  to  dispose  of  any  forfeiture  or 
escheat  until  the  escheator  or  sheriff  made  inquiry  by  jury 
upon  oath  as  to  the  value  thereof,  but  also  was  required  to 
send  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
an  account  of  the  matter,  and  await  directions.    The  es- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  22,  75 ;  Hening,  vol  iii, 
P.  3*71  Vo.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  i,  p.  238;  vol.  ii,  p.  2. 

'Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  24,  33;  Vo.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog., 
vol.  ii,  p.  2. 

•  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  354. 

4  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  24. 

•Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  317;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  vii,  p.  154;  Journal 
House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  p.  326. 

•Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  18,  19;  Blathwayfs  Journal,  vol  i, 
p.  286. 
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cheators  were  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  England 
in  performing  their  duties.  In  their  commissions  it  was 
specified  that  they  should  execute  the  duties  of  their  office 
"according  to  the  rules,  customs,  and  practices  of  our 
escheators  in  our  kingdom  of  England."  x  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  home  government  and  this  office  is 
shown  by  the  complaint  against  the  fee  of  £5  charged  by  the 
escheator,  being  referred  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  action 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  this  matter  was  influenced  largely 
by  the  desire  of  that  body  to  perpetuate  English  institutions 
in  the  colony  with  as  few  changes  as  possible.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Privy  Council  was  opposed  to  changing  that  "  an- 
cient and  customary  fee."  * 

The  office  of  secretary,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  colony, 
was  invariably  held  by  a  councillor.*  The  secretaryship 
was  a  royal  appointment,  and  the  commission  was  granted 
under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain.4  The  governor, 
however,  had  power  over  the  appointment  to  the  extent  of 
recommending  a  councillor  for  that  office,5  and  in  case  of 
an  emergency  he  did  not  allow  the  office  to  remain  vacant, 
but  made  a  temporary  appointment,  subject  of  course  to 
royal  approval.* 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.t  vol.  i,  p.  236. 

9  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col,  vol.  ii,  no.  320. 

9  Col  St  P.  Col,  1661-1668,  no.  454;  1689-1692,  no.  505;  Hartwdl. 
Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  33;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  i,  pp.  226,  237; 
toL  xiv,  p.  267. 

*Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1675-1676,  no.  718;  1696-1697,  no.  1320;  C.  0.  324,  SO, 
p.  132;  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.t  no.  205,  p.  493;  Journal  Board 
of  Trade,  vol.  xiv,  p.  32;  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col,  1680-1720,  no.  825; 
Journal  Council  of  Va.,  «MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  25a 

*Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1680-1692,  nos.  683,  2286;  1606-1697,  no.  1320; 
Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  24. 

•  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  2282. 
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The  various  functions  pertaining  to  this  office  may  be 
surmised  when  we  learn  that  the  seal  of  the  colony  was  in 
possession  of  the  secretary.1  All  patents  and  many  other 
papers  issued  by  the  governor  were  in  fact  issued  from  the 
secretary's  office.  Practically  all  of  the  records  of  the 
colony  were  preserved  there,  such  as  the  commissions  to  the 
officials  of  the  colony,  charters  from  the  king,  letters  from 
officials  in  England  to  the  governor,  the  governor's  procla- 
mations, the  oaths  taken,  marriage  licenses,  the  births  and 
deaths,  all  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  and  admiralty 
court,  a  register  of  all  wills  probated,  all  letters  of  attorney 
issued,  and  a  list  of  all  tithables  furnished  by  sheriffs.3 

This  office  was  the  land  office  of  the  colony,  and  deeds  to 
land  and  lists  of  escheated  lands  were  recorded  there/  All 
fines  and  forfeitures  were  certified  to  the  secretary,  all 
papers  relating  to  coroners'  inquests  were  filed  in  his  office, 
and  naturalization  papers  were  issued  from  his  office.4 
Among  the  writs  issued  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the  writs 
from  the  General  Court  and  those  for  choosing  burgesses 
issued  by  order  of  the  governor.5  The  duty  of  furnishing 
passes  to  those  desiring  to  leave  the  colony  devolved  upon 
him.  Such  passes  were  intended  to  prevent  the  secret  trans- 
portation of  persons  in  debt,  and  servants  and  slaves,  but 

1  Op.  cit.,  1675-1676,  no.  718;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60- 
*693>  P.  59;  Stanard,  p.  6. 

■  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  127;  Hening,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  27,  28;  vol.  iv,  p.  44;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  48,  49; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  x,  p.  145;  voL  xi,  p.  159;  Beverley,  p.  196. 

•Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  95;  voL  iii,  pp.  305-306;  vol.  v,  p.  411;  voL  vi, 
p.  510;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  146;  Col.  St.  P. 
Col,  1661-1668,  no.  1250;  1693-1696,  no.  I3»;  1696-169?,  no.  1320; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  x,  p.  59. 

*  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  48,  49. 

•  Hening,  vol  iii,  p.  291 ;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1742-1747,  pp. 
77f  155;  Col.  Va.  St.  P.,  vol  i,  p.  34;  Beverley,  p.  197. 
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other  persons,  and  even  councillors,  were  required  to  secure 
passes  from  the  secretary  before  departing.  The  governor 
was  forbidden  by  a  law  passed  in  1660  to  grant  any  such 
passes  except  on  certificates  filed  in  the  secretary's  office.1 
It  was  from  his  office  that  full  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Court,  and  copies  of  all  laws  and  public 
papers  were  dispatched  to  the  home  government.2 

Before  1624  the  compensation  of  the  secretary  was  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  twenty  servants.  By  1642  a 
fixed  schedule  of  fees  was  arranged  and  also  certain  per- 
quisites, which  by  1661  were  well  established  by  law.*  The 
income  furnished  by  this  office  was  in  1696  estimated  at 
about  98,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  from  £400  to  £500  a 
year,  and  by  1763  it  was  estimated  by  Fauquier  to  be  about 
£iooo.4  He  received  all  the  fees  of  the  General  Court  and 
paid  the  cleric  of  the  General  Court,  who  was  his  deputy,  a 
salary  for  his  services.5  By  1767  the  clerk  of  the  General 
Court  received  a  salary  of  £50  a  year  out  of  the  two  shil- 
lings per  hogshead  revenue.  In  order  to  prevent  exorbitant 
charges  by  the  secretary,  the  fees  allowed  him,  and  also  the 
clerks  of  county  courts,  were  specified  by  law,  and  a  list  of 
them  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  his  office.0  On  one 
occasion  he  received  from  the  quit-rents,  by  royal  order, 
£300  for  his  services  in  revising  the  laws  of  the  colony.7 

lHcning,  vol.  ii,  p.  26. 

*Ibid.,  voL  iii,  pp.  273,  *74;  vol.  vi,  pp.  46,  47;  Col.  St.  P.  Col,  1696- 
1607,  no.  943;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  x,  p.  242. 
'Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  144;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  122. 

'Hening,  vol.  iv,  p.  60;  vol.  v,  p.  326;  Cat.  St.  P.  Col.,  1696-1697,  no. 
1320;  British  Museum  King's  MSS.t  no.  205,  p.  493. 

•  Beverley,  p.  198. 

•  Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  55;  vol.  iv,  p.  59;  vol.  v,  p.  38;  Dinwiddie  Papers, 
vol  i,  p.  44 ;  Webb,  Justice  of  Peace,  p.  143 ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog., 
vol  x,  p.  145* 

1  Blathwayt's  Journal,  voL  ii,  p.  295. 
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That  the  secretary  did  not  on  all  occasions  perform  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  in  a  creditable  manner  is  evident 
from  the  acts  passed  for  the  regulation  of  that  office.  "  Per- 
haps in  no  civilized  country  whatever/'  said  an  authority 
writing  about  1700,  "  were  the  records  so  badly  arranged 
and  kept  as  in  the  former  secretary's  office  of  Virginia."  x 
While  this  statement  had  reference  to  this  office  in  1674, 
still  there  was  a  clause  in  the  instructions  to  all  the  gover- 
nors to  1775,  directing  them  to  see  that  the  secretary  per- 
formed his  duties  in  an  efficient  manner.  Philip  Ludwell 
reported  (May,  1701 )  to  the  Council  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions that  the  records  in  the  secretary's  office  were  neg- 
lected. He  stated  that  the  secretary  resided  fifty  miles  from 
his  office  and  his  deputy  fifteen  miles.  He  maintained  that 
the  office  was  frequently  closed  except  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  or  when  the  Council  convened,  or  on  court 
days.2 

The  secretary  had  a  certain  degree  of  appointive  power. 
The  clerks  of  the  county  courts  were,  after  about  1646,  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  considered  his  deputies.  He  did  not 
actually  sell  these  clerkships,  but  took  from  each  clerk  every 
year  a  small  sum  for  the  appointment.*  The  governor  was 
instructed  not  to  permit  the  Council  to  interfere  with  the 
secretary  in  these  appointments.4  He  appointed,  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor  and  Council,  his  own  deputy  in  case 
of  absence  from  his  office,  such  appointment  being,  however, 

1  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  48;  Hening,  vol.  ii,  pp.  354,  355,  509, 
note;  CaL  St.  P.  Col,  1675-1676,  no.  1123;  1697-1698,  no.  819. 

tCal.  St.  P.  Col,  1701,  no.  441. 

•  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va.t  vol.  ii,  p.  401 ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  B\og.r 
vol.  viii,  p.  184;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1720-1730,  p.  268.  About  1700  the 
total  of  secretary's  commissions  from  clerks  was  about  36,000  pounds 
of  tobacco. 

4  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  app.  p.  10;  Spotswood 
Letters,  voL  ii,  p.  279;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col.,  1680-1602,  no.  1946. 
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subject  also  to  royal  approval.1  He  appointed  the  clerk  of 
the  General  Court  on  approval  of  the  governor  and  Council 
and  the  clerks  employed  in  his  own  office.3 

That  the  secretary  occupied  a  position  of  much  influence 
and  responsibility  may  be  readily  inferred.  Regarding  the 
power  wielded  by  this  officer,  Culpeper,  writing  in  1683, 
said :  "  The  secretary  is  a  patent  office  from  the  first  seating 
of  the  country,  the  very  next  in  dignity  to  the  governor."  * 
This  officer  was  about  fifteen  years  later  referred  to  as  the 
"  greatest  man  in  the  government,  next  to  the  governor."  * 
An  influential  man  in  the  colony,  writing  in  1698  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  declared  the  secretaryship  to  be  the  "  great- 
est trust,  requiring  the  greatest  abilities  in  the  govern- 
ment." * 

In  the  appointment  of  the  county  court  clerkships  after 
1646,  which  were  places  of  considerable  profit  and  held  by 
men  of  wealth  and  ability,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  get  each 
of  these  clerks  returned  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  or  to 
gain  a  burgess  by  the  gift  of  a  clerkship,  so  as  to  have  about 
one-half  of  the  burgesses  entirely  in  his  interest  and  ready 
to  vote  as  he  directed.6  A  bill  offered  in  the  House  in  1718 
provided  that  the  appointment  of  these  clerkships  should  be 
taken  from  the  secretary  and  given  to  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  for  as  long  as  they  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
secretary  who  was  an  appointee  of  the  king,  the  Assembly 
would  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  royal  gov- 

1Hcning,  vol.  iii,  p.  273;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col.,  1696-1697,  no.  58. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  156;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and 
Chilton,  p.  50;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  2. 

*  Stanard,  pp.  6,  21 ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  227. 
4  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  'Chilton,  p.  50. 

*  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1697-1698,  no.  656. 

•Drysdale  to  Lords  of  Trade,  June  29,  1726,  in  Sainsbury  Papers, 
1720-1730,  p.  206;  Stanard,  p.  6. 
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ernor.  Spotswood  considered  this  an  attack  on  the  king's 
prerogative,  and  declared  his  intention  to  veto  it  should  it 
pass.  As  the  bill  failed,  the  clerkships  continued  to  be  filled 
by  the  secretary's  appointees.1 

The  power  of  the  secretary  was  increased  for  a  few  years 
immediately  before  1700  by  the  addition  of  the  duties  of 
naval  officer  and  collector,  and  during  the  whole  colonial 
period  by  his  membership  in  the  Council,  which  entitled  him 
to  sit  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Assembly  and  in  the  General 
Court,  which  bodies  when  in  session  took  much  of  his  time.2 
In  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor,  the  royal 
instructions  about  1700  specified  that  the  secretary  must  be 
present  in  Council  when  that  body  discussed  matters  per- 
taining to  the  government  of  the  colony.8  On  two  occa- 
sions at  least  when  the  governorship  was  vacated  the  sec- 
retary, owing  to  his  rank  as  senior  councillor,  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Council,  and  was  thus  acting  governor 
of  the  colony.4  The  relations  existing  between  the  secre- 
tary and  the  governor  were  generally  such  as  to  conduce  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  and  sometimes  were  so  in- 
timate that  the  secretary  was  included  with  the  governor  in 
the  complaint  against  the  latter  for  maladministration.8  In 
case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  secretary,  the  gover- 
nor and  Council  were  empowered  to  remove  him,  and  in 
one  case  they  practically  compelled  him  to  resign.*  The 
action  of  the  governor  and  Council  in  this  respect  was  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  home  government. 

1  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  279. 

*Cal.  St  P.  Col,  1607-1698,  no.  636;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton, 
pp.  4&-50. 

•  McDonald  Papers,  voL  v,  pp.  345.  34^ ;  Col.  St.  P.  Col,  1677-1680, 
no.  1 127. 

4  Stanard,  pp.  17,  ift  21, 

•  Cat.  St.  P.  Col,  1677-1680,  no.  182. 
%Ibid.,  1680-1692,  nos.  2284,  2290. 
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The  secretary  performed  certain  of  the  functions  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  king's 
Council,  and  custodian  of  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,1 
for  he  was  likewise  an  influential  member  of  the  governor's 
Council  and  the  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the  colony.  The  sec- 
retary did  not,  however,  fully  represent  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  of  whom  there  were  two  and  sometimes 
three,  and  who  occupied  positions  of  very  great  importance 
and  nearness  to  the  king.  Any  British  subject  might  peti- 
tion the  king  in  Council  or  the  king  in  person,  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  only  approach  was  through  a  secretary  of 
state.2  In  the  colony  petitions  were,  however,  sent  direct  to 
the  governor  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
secretary.  The  secretaries  of  state  prepared  and  arranged 
the  matters  of  business  to  be  brought  before  the  larger  body 
of  the  whole  Privy  Council.  They  were  very  essential  to 
the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  king,  and  were  usually  men 
of  wide  experience  in  matters  of  state,  and  therefore  of 
much  influence.*  The  secretary  of  Virginia  did  resemble 
the  secretaries  of  state  in  these  respects,  for  as  a  member  of 
the  governor's  advisory  board  he  discussed  with  him  all 
executive  matters  and  also  legislation.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  most  necessary  and  useful  to  the  governor  in  carrying 
out  his  plans.  "         1 

1  Anson,  vol.  ii,  pp.  146,  149- 

•  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  is6. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Financial  System  and  Administration 

Three  methods  of  raising  money  existed  in  the  colony : 
the  duties  on  trade,  the  tax  cm  land,  and  the  poll  tax.  Thus 
the  revenue  system  in  Virginia  was  quite  similar  to  that  in 
England,  where  there  were  customs  duties,  land  taxes,  and 
poll  taxes.  \\Tien  the  control  of  the  colony  was  changed 
from  proprietary  to  royal  in  1624  the  customs  duty  on 
tobacco  from  Virginia  paid  in  England  by  the  importer  was 
even  then  of  much  consequence.1  There  were  really  two 
duties  on  exported  tobacco — the  two  shillings  per  hogshead 
paid  by  the  shipper  in  the  colony,  and  the  English  customs 
paid  by  the  importer  in  England.  One  of  the  chief  sources 
of  revenue  in  the  colony  was  this  duty  of  two  shillings  per 
hogshead  on  exported  tobacco,  first  imposed  in  March, 
1657-8,  by  the  Assembly.2  By  1680  the  governor  (Cul- 
peper)  had  this  duty  made  permanent,  and  instead  of  being 
accounted  to  the  Assembly  as  formerly,  it  was  to  be  consid- 
ered a  royal  revenue.*     It  was  appropriated  for  govern- 

1  In  1625  the  annual  revenue  paid  by  the  English  importers  into  the 
royal  treasury  from  the  duty  on  tobacco  was  £00,000,  while  in  1674  it 
was  £100,000.  In  1624  tobacco  commanded  a  higher  price  in  England 
than  in  1674,  and  the  duty  was  higher  also.  These  facts  evidently 
account  for  the  similarity  in  the  amounts  just  mentioned,  although 
more  tobacco  was  raised  and  much  more  imported  into  England  in 
1674,  Cal.  St.  P.  Col.,  1669-1674,  no.  1159;  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist  of 
Va.,  vol.  ii,  p.  5Q0- 

•  Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  491,  5^3  J  vo*»  u»  P-  x3°- 

•  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  62 ;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  pp.  4,  207,  449;  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  130. 
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mental  expenses,  being  used  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
governor  and  other  officials  of  the  colony  and  for  the  usual 
contingent  charges  of  the  government,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal fund  upon  which  the  governor  depended.1  The  an- 
nual amount  realized  from  this  revenue  was  £2500  in  1675, 
and  by  1680  it  was  about  £3000.2  The  cost  of  collection 
was  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount.  There  was 
only  a  very  gradual  increase  in  the  net  sum  realized,8  but  by 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  353 ;  C.  O.  5,  15,  p.  585. 

*  William  Blathwayt  to  Lords  of  Treasury,  in  Blathwayt's  Journal, 
vol.  i,  p.  6a.    British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  no.  30372,  p.  46. 

•  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  27,  29,  63,  147,  207,  291 ;  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  HOGSHEAD  REVENUE  FOR  1675 

Collections. 
£  s.  d. 

2546  2  7 

Disbursements. 

2270  17  10 

268  8  4J4 — (Balance  due  remaining 

J^jjj  5  254      m  several  debts.) 

6  16  4lA — (Balance  now  due  on  the 

268  8  4lA      other  side). 


275  4  9 — (Carried  to  next  account.) 

— (Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  p.  449-) 

receiver-general's  account  of  two  shillings  per 

hogshead  revenue 

OCTOBER  25,  I714— APRIL  25,  1715 

Receipts. 
£  s.  d. 

926  S  6y4 

Disbursements  £         s.        d. 

By  balance  of  last  account  due  Receiver-General —     1070       9      n# 
Salary  of  Governor  (six  months)     1000 

Rent  of  Governor's  house  "        "  ?j 
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1750  this  revenue  amounted  to  £5000,  and  by  1760  to  £7000 
annually.1 

The  castle  duty,  first  imposed  in  February,  1631-2,  of 
one  pound  of  powder  and  one  pound  of  shot  on  every  ton 
of  cargo  imported,  was  lowered  in  1633  to  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  each,  and  in  1645  was  fixed  at  one-half  a  pound 
of  each.  In  1662  it  was  raised  to  three  pounds,  but  the 
master  of  the  ship  had  the  option  of  paying  this  duty  in 
money  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  three  pence  on  every  ton 
of  cargo.  Before  1680  it  was  paid  to  the  captain  of  the  fort 
at  Point  Comfort  as  compensation  for  his  services,  but  after 
that  date  it  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment.2    It  was  then  known  as  port  duty. 

Revenues  were  also  derived  from  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
imposed  by  act  of  Parliament  or  act  of  Assembly  for  breach 
of  penal  law,  contempt  of  court,  and  conviction  for  felony 

Salary  of  Council  "        "  175 

Auditor-General  "        "  50 

"  Solicitor  of  Virginia  Affairs     "        "  50 

"  Attorney-General  "        "  20 

.     "       "  Clerk  of  Council  "        "  50 

"       "  Gunner  at  Jamestown  "        "  5 

"  Armorer  "        "  6 

Minister  attending  Assembly  10 

Contingent  charges 38       7       6 

Naval  Officers      10%  (£810. 28. 2?£d0    81  2# 

Auditor  5%  (f845.8s.3Jid.)    42       5        aYa 

Receiver-General    5%      "    "      "         42       5       4# 

2715       8       5J4 
926       8       6tf 

Excess  of  Expenditures 1788      19      n}£ 

This  account  was  signed  by  the  receiver-general,  the  auditor,  and  the 
governor.    Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  271 ;  C.  O.  5,  216,  p.  8. 

*  Hening,  vol  i,  pp.  176,  192,  218,  247,  301,  312,  423;  vol.  ii,  pp.  %  134, 
177,  466;  vol.  iii,  pp.  345»  49* ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  121 ; 
Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  389. 
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or  trespass:  from  a  fee  for  the  right  of  taking  up  land, 
which  was  five  shillings  for  every  fifty  acres  for  which  a 
grant  was  issued ;  and  from  a  fee  of  two  shillings  per  acre 
for  escheated  land.  These  revenues,  including  the  duty  of 
two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco,  were  esti- 
mated by  Gooch  about  1735  at  £5000,  by  Dinwiddie  in 
1755  at  £6500,  and  by  Fauquier  in  1763  at  £7000  annually,1 
and  were  all  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  government. 
In  addition  to  the  revenues  already  mentioned  was  the 
quit-rent  All  land  in  the  colony  was  claimed  by  the  king, 
and  those  who  held  it  were  required  to  pay  an  annual  rent 
to  him  of  one  shilling  for  every  fifty  acres.3  The  quit-rent, 
which  was  imposed  in  January,  1639-40,  was  at  first  not 
required  to  be  paid  until  seven  years  after  the  grant  had 
been  obtained.  As  this  ruling  had  a  tendency  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  more  land  than  could  be  cultivated,  the 
privilege  was  revoked  in  the  instructions  to  Berkeley  in 
1662  and  also  in  those  to  later  governors/  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  quit-rents  were  paid  in  tobacco,  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  paid  in  either 
tobacco  or  current  money.4  Although  there  was  some  op- 
position to  this  revenue  and  frequent  evasion  of  it,  the  col- 
lections showed  a  gradual  increase.  In  1684,  for  example, 
£574  was  collected,  and  in  1703,  £1843,  tf*e  total  P^d  in 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  121 ;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  i, 
p.  380;  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.9  no.  205,  p.  514. 

*  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of  those  holding  land  in  the 
Northern  Neck  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  Rivers,  which 
was  for  a  time  granted  to  Culpeper  and  his  heirs. 

'Hening,  vol  i,  pp.  236,  280;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.,  iii, 
p.  15;  Instructions  to  the  governors. 

*  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  316;  vol.  iv,  pp.  41,  79;  vol  vi,  pp.  168,  171 ;  vol.  viii, 
p.  103.  The  governor  acting  upon  his  instructions  endeavored  in  1686 
to  have  the  quit-rents  paid  in  current  English  money  but  the  House 
insisted  that  as  this  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  use  of  tobacco  for  this  purpose  should  be  continued. 
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the  quit-rents  during  this  time  being  £22,4i8.1  This  period 
— about  the  middle  of  the  colonial  era — seems  to  be  typical 
with  reference  to  the  income  from  this  source.  In  1703, 
£5743  was  still  held  as  a  surplus,  £3000  of  which  was,  by- 
royal  order,  transmitted  to  the  British  exchequer.2  From 
1704  to  1 710  the  collections  of  the  quit-rents  amounted  to 
£14,719,  £13,917  of  which  was  paid  into  the  exchequer.* 
In  17 1 5  this  revenue  produced  about  £1500  a  year;  by  1740 
the  annual  income  was  £4700,  and  by  1760,  £6000.  In 
1742  the  collections,  including  some  arrears,  amounted  to 
£13,100,  and  in  1751  to  £16,433.* 

1  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  356. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  318.  Virginia  and  New  York  were  the  only  colonies  in 
which  the  quit-rents  were  accounted  for  to  the  crown  (Cal.  St.  P.  Treas. 
Books  and  Papers,  1731-1734,  no.  201).  According  to  a  statement  in 
the  Wilmington  Papers  {1738-1765,  MS.)  Virginia  was  the  only  colony 
that  transmitted  the  quit-rents  to  the  British  exchequer. 

•Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

4C.  0.  5,  216,  p.  8;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxv,  p.  215;  Journal 
House  of  Burgesses,  1756-1750,  p.  513;  Wilmington  Papers,  1738-1765* 
MSS. 

receiver-general's  account  of  the  quit-rents 

APRIL  25,   I713— APRIL  2$,   I7I4 

Receipts 

£         s.       d. 
Collections  (including  £35.  us.  4<L  for  land  escheated 
to  king)   2145        6*        * 

Disbursements 

Remitted  to  British  exchequer  880       7       5 

Expense  of  remitting  the  above 4       8 

Salary  of  Commissary          (one  year)  100 

"   Attorney-General          "            60 

"   Sheriffs  (some  10%,  some  14%)   131        8       6 

"  Auditor,  5%          (*H33)    S&      13       6 

"   Receiver-General       "         56      *3       6 

1289      11       o 

2145       <>        1 
1289      11        o 

Net  revenue  855      15       1 
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The  relation  of  the  quit-rents  to  the  expenses  of  the 
colony,  and  the  necessity  of  occasional  drafts  upon  this  rev- 
enue in  order  to  meet  them,  was  shown  in  a  letter  of  May 
30,  1 71 7,  from  Spotswood  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Spots- 
wood  requested  an  appropriation,  and  stated  that  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  duty  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead 
on  tobacco  lacked  £1973  10s.  4d.  of  the  sum  needed  to  pay 
the  salaries  for  the  preceding  year ;  that  the  usual  expenses 

APRIL  25,  I7l6 — APRIL  25,   1717 

Receipts 

Surplus      (April  25,  1716)  2899      16       7%. 

Collections     M      "       "      1443     19       a#— money 

"  "      "     1717    370       3       5>i— tobacco 

Arrears  (1712-1715)  191      16       8# 

4905  16  J4 

Arrears  for  1715 204  15  9#— money 

paid  in  1 7 16  100  2  11^2 — tobacco 

Arrears  for  1714 178  7  7    — money 

paid  in  1716  67  13  10^— tobacco 

5546      16       3H 
Disbursements  1780      14      n# 

Net  revenue 3766       1        4 

Disbursements  £         s.       d. 

Quit-rents  for  1714  carried  to  account  of  two  shil- 
lings per  hhd.  revenue.    Apr.  25-Oct.  25,  1716  ....  1022       5      uyi 

Negotiating  bills  for  above 5       2       2# 

Salary  of  Commissary          (one  year)  100 

"  Attorney-General         "           60 

Solicitor  of  Virginia  Affairs,  Additional  salary 150 

Allowance  to  sheriffs  and  the  people  by  the  order  of 

the  government  198       9       9J4 

Salary  of  Auditor,  5% 122       8       SH 

Salary  of  Receiver-General,  5%  x22       8       5# 

1780      14      11% 

The  accounts  were  signed  by  the  receiver-general,  the  auditor,  and  the 
governor.    Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 
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amounted  to  about  £3500,  and  that  there  was  £3766  is.  4d. 
to  the  credit  of  the  quit-rent  account1  Three  officials  were 
regularly  paid  by  royal" warrant  out  of  the  quit-rents — the 
commissary,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  solicitor  of  Vir- 
ginia affairs;  and  a  fourth,  the  auditor-general,  was  added 
to  the  list  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period. 

While  it  was  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  appropriate 
a  part  of  this  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government  of 
the  colony,  the  quit-rents  were  regularly  sent  to  England.2 
The  following  instances  are  indicative  of  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  colony.*  In  17 14,  upon  royal  warrant  for  this 
purpose,  £855  15s.  id.,  the  balance  of  the  quit-rents  for  the 
year,  was  remitted.4  Upon  a  warrant  under  the  sign 
manual  of  the  king  of  July  19,  1720,  the  receiver-general 
was  directed  to  remit  by  bills  of  exchange  £6791  7s.  7d., 
the  balance  of  quit-rents  for  1719  and  the  surplus.9  When 
this  revenue  reached  the  royal  exchequer  it  was  not  consid- 
ered as  a  surplus  held  there  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
colony.  For  example,  the  quit-rents  were  used  on  one  occa- 
sion at  least  for  the  royal  service  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  another  for  paying  the  chief  engraver  of  seals  for  seals 
made  for  the  colonies  in  America ;  on  another,  for  purchas- 
ing a  way  through  King  Street  to  Parliament  House  in 
London,  and  again  for  the  allowance  of  £150  a  year  to  the 
auditor-general  of  the  colonies  for  office  expenses.9    Some 

1  Spotswood  Letters,  vol  ii,  p.  247. 

*  Blathwayfs  Journal,  vol  ii,  pp.  391,  469;  vol  iii,  p.  64. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  94,  9*;  17^1- 1734*  P-  59  J 
Hndn  Extra  Session,  May  3,  1743;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol.  ii,  pp.  S75» 
576,  580 ;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  W9- 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  226. 
%Ibid.,  p.  351. 

*Cal.  St.  P.  Trcas.  Books  and  Papers,  1729-1730,  no.  128,  p.  235,  no, 
146;  1739-Wh  P.  365. 
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special  service  connected  with  the  colony  was  occasionally 
paid  for  out  of  this  revenue,  such  as  the  running  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  for 
which  £1000  was  allotted.1  A  few  other  instances  of  special 
appropriation  in  addition  to  the  occasional  use  of  the  quit- 
rents  for  local  expenses  were  the  £1000  allowed  in  1710 
for  aiding  the  British  expedition  to  Canada,  £500  for  help- 
ing New  York  against  the  French  and  Indians  and  also  for 
building  fortifications  in  Virginia  in  1693,  £500  for  re- 
building William  and  Mary  College  in  1709,  £250  for  a 
special  journey  to  South  Carolina  in  the  interest  of  Vir- 
ginia, £1260  for  negotiating  an  Indian  treaty  (Treaty  of 
Lancaster,  1744),  £1320  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
Catawbas  and  Cherokees  in  1756,  and  other  appropriations 
for  similar  treaties  and  also  for  presents  for  the  Indians.2 
No  allotments  whatever  were  to  be  made  from  this  revenue 
without  royal  warrant. 

Another  source  of  revenue  was  the  customs  duties. 
There  was  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  tobacco  exported  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  any  other  American  colony, 
known  as  the  "  plantation  duty,"  which  was  laid  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1673  and  granted  by  the  king  in  1692  to  William 
and  Mary  College;  it  amounted  to  about  £200  a  year.* 
The  duty  on  exported  skins  and  furs,  paid  by  the  exporter, 
which  ranged  from  three  farthings  to  two  shillings,  or  five 
shillings  for  tanned  hides,  was  first  imposed  in  1691  by  the 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1721*1734,  pp.  215,  351. 

*Cal  St  P.  Col,  1693-1696  nos.  1683,  1715;  Journal  Board  of  Trade, 
vol.  ii,  p.  283;  vol.  iii,  p.  274;  vol.  v,  p.  175;  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol 
i,  p.  684;  vol  ii,  p.  561;  vol.  iii,  p.  85;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS., 
i705-*7*it  P-  268;  Cal.  St.  P.  Treat.  Papers,  /7^-/7*4,  p.  94;  *74*-*745, 
p.  677;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  ii,  p.  465. 

•  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  6b;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol 
x,  pp.  219,  220.  This  duty  amounted  to  £400  according  to  another 
authority.    Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  48. 
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Assembly  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  It  amounted  about  1700  to  nearly  £300  a 
year.1  The  placing  of  this  duty,  together  with  Indian  wars, 
however,  caused  the  fur  trade  to  decline  so  greatly  that  the 
annual  income  derived  from  this  revenue  was  later  not 
more  than  fiooo.2  The  duty  on  imported  liquors,  except 
those  from  England,  was  from  three  to  six  pence  a  gallon, 
which  was  appropriated  by  the  Assembly  of  1684  for  the 
support  of  the  government.1  In  1726,  £200  annually  was 
granted  out  of  this  revenue  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
and  in  1734  one  penny  a  gallon,  or  one- fourth  of  the  rev- 
enue at  that  time,  was  given  to  the  college.4 

The  duty  on  slaves  brought  into  the  colony,  which  was 
levied  by  the  Assembly  in  1699  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing the  capitol,  and  was  later  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  government,  was  twenty  shillings,  paid  by  the  im- 
porter, and,  for  a  brief  time,  six  pence  paid  by  the  master 
of  the  ship,  on  every  slave.  By  1 732  this  duty  was  changed 
to  five  per  cent,  later  increased  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price  of  each  slave,  paid  by  the  purchaser  within 
forty  days  after  the  sale.  In  1772  a  special  duty  of  £5  a 
head  was  imposed  on  slaves  imported  from  the  West  In- 
dies, Maryland,  Carolina,  or  any  other  American  colony.5 
The  duties  on  liquors  and  slaves  amounted  in  1 708  to  about 
£2000  a  year.6    The  duty  on  servants,  which  was  imposed 

1Hening,  vol.  iii,  pp.  63,  356;  vol.  iv,  p.  431 ;  vol.  v,  p.  236;  voL  vi, 
p.  91 ;  voL  vii,  p.  283 ;  vol.  viii,  p.  142. 

*  Beverley,  p.  214 ;  Sainsbury  Papers,  vol.  iii,  pp.  525,  530. 

*  Hening,  vol.  iii,  pp.  23,  229;  vol.  iv,  pp.  144,  470;  vol.  v,  p.  311;  vol 
vi,  pp.  194,  354J  vol.  vii,  pp.  133,  266,  274,  386;  vol.  viii,  pp.  38,  335,  529. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  148, 432;  vol.  v,  p.  317;  vol.  viii,  p.  335. 

kIbid.t  vol.  iii,  pp.  193,  233,  346,  492;  vol.  iv,  p.  317;  voL  v,  p.  28; 
vol.  vi,  pp.  218,  419,  466 ;  vol.  vii,  p.  81 ;  vol.  viii,  pp.  33$  532. 

•Of  the  £4000  collected  for  the  years  1706-1708,  £3000  was  appropri- 
ated for  building  the  governor's  house.  Cat.  Va.  St  i\,  165^1781,  vol. 
i,  p.  124. 
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by  the  Assembly  in  1699  f°r  ^e  purpose  of  rebuilding  the 
capitol,  and  was  later  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  was  fifteen  shillings,  paid  by  the  importer,  and 
six  pence,  paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  on  every  servant 
imported.  The  duty  on  servants  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
acts  of  Assembly  after  1710.1  The  duty  on  passengers 
brought  into  the  colony,  imposed  by  the  Assembly  in  1662 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  additional  compensation  to 
the  captain  of  the  fort  at  Point  Comfort,  but  later  ( 1680) 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  government,  was  six 
pence  on  "  every  person  imported,  not  being  a  mariner," 
paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  This  regulation  must  have 
included  servants  and  slaves  until  special  duties  were  im- 
posed for  them.  The  duty  on  passengers  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  acts  of  Assembly  after  1710.2 

During  the  whole  colonial  period  neglect  and  fraud  were 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  connection  with  the  several  rev- 
enues. In  1640  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  Richard  Kemp, 
petitioned  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  England  in  order 
to  answer  the  unjust  charges  against  him  of  those  who  had 
been  defauding  the  revenues  of  the  colony.8  The  royal 
quit-rents  were  perhaps  more  often  evaded  than  any  other 
duties.4    In  1721,  however,  the  auditor-general  stated  to  the 

• 

IHcning,  vol.  iii,  pp.  193,  346,  492. 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  135,  4&  \  vol.  iii,  pp.  34*>,  492. 

•  Sainsbury  Papers,  1640-1691,  p.  4. 

4  Ibid.,  1691-1697,  p.  350;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p. 
414;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  x,  p.  266;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1681-1685, 
no.  203.  The  sheriff  of  King  and  Queen  County  stated  in  1692  that 
there  were  38,000  acres  in  that  county,  regularly  patented  on  which  he 
could  collect  no  quit-rents.  Cal.  St  P.  Col.,  1696-1697,  no.  176. 
Edward  'Randolph,  surveyor-general  of  the  customs,  stated  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1696  that  councillors  held  many  thousand  acres  on 
which  they  had  never  paid  any  quit- rents.    Cal.  St  P.  Col,  1696-1697, 

no.  354- 
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Board  of  Trade  that  they  were  in  good  condition  and  were 
increasing  in  value.1  In  1753  Dinwiddie  estimated  that 
there  were  about  a  million  acres  of  land,  held  by  certain 
colonists,  on  which  no  quit-rents  had  been  paid.  This 
statement  was  no  doubt  made  largely  to  justify  his  action 
in  imposing  the  pistole  fee  for  affixing  the  seal  of  the  colony 
to  land  grants.2  The  governor  laid  this  fee  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  perquisites,  but  he  could  not  collect  it.  The  duty 
on  tobacco  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  was  very  often 
evaded,  and  the  governor  was  instructed  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  frauds  and  abuses  in  the  collecting  of  this  revenue.3 
Shipmasters  would  sometimes  evade  this  and  other  duties 
by  making  false  entries  as  to  their  lading,4  an  abuse  which 
the  Council  sought  to  remedy  by  requiring  £500  security  of 
every  vessel.5  Liquors  and  other  imports  were  often  smug- 
gled into  the  colony  to  avoid  payment  of  the  duty.6  Not 
only  the  planters  and  masters  of  ships,  but  even  the  revenue 
officials  themselves  were  sometimes  guilty  of  defrauding 
the  government  by  evading  the  duties.7 

A  letter  from  the  Council  of  Virginia  regarding  the 
frauds  in  the  customs,  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1733, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  charge  of  such  investigations.8     When  the  matter 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  152. 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  pp.  363,  370,  374,  4«>. 

■Bruce,  Ec.  Hist,  of  Va.t  vol.  i,  p.  45*;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  voL 
xxxvi,  p.  355;  Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Nicholson  (1702)  to 
Dunmore  (i770« 

4  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iii,  pp.  306,  338;  vol  x,  p.  218;  voL 
xliii,  p.  58. 

•  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  1324. 

•Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  202. 

T  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  i,  p.  103;  vol.  ii,  p.  176. 

•Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xliii,  p.  58. 
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was  tinder  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  com* 
missioners  of  the  customs  stated  that  the  total  amount  of 
such  evasion  was  £30,000  or  £40,000  a  year.  This  estimate, 
however,  included  not  only  the  evasion  in  all  the  colonies, 
but  also  all  the  frauds  connected  with  the  customs  in  Eng- 
land.1 It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount 
for  Virginia  alone. 

The  instructions  to  the  governors  from  Nicholson  (1702) 
to  Dunmore  (1771)  made  special  mention  of  the  frauds  in 
the  customs  of  the  plantation  trade,  and  insisted  upon  the 
greatest  care  to  prevent  them.  It  was  stated  that  such 
abuses  "  must  needs  arise  either  from  the  insolvency  of 
persons  who  are  accepted  for  security,  or  from  the  remiss- 
ness or  connivance  of  such  as  have  been  or  are  governors 
in  the  several  plantations."  This  clause  had  reference  to 
Virginia  as  well  as  to  the  other  British  colonies,  and  was 
therefore  included  in  the  above  instructions.  Though  it 
was  said  that  the  governor  was  perhaps  partly  responsible 
for  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  should  he  fail  to  en- 
deavor to  prevent  a  continuance  thereof  his  commission 
would  be  forfeited,  no  governor  of  Virginia  was  removed 
for  this  offense.  In  addition  to  the  formal  instructions 
there  were  additional  instructions  and  circular  letters  sent 
to  the  governor  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting illegal  trading  and  evasion  of  the  customs.  A  cir- 
cular letter  of  June  21,  1768,  sent  to  practically  all  the  gov- 
ernors in  the  American  colonies  and  in  the  West  Indies,  re- 
quested suggestions  as  to  any  needed  changes  in  the  "  gen- 
eral instructions/'  with  special  reference  to  revenues,  and 
stated  that  "  the  little  improvement  which  has  been  made  in 
his  majesty's  revenue  of  quit-rents,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  progress  of  settlement,  shows  that  either  the  instruc- 

*St  G.  L.  Siousset,  Virginia  and  the  English  Commercial  System, 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1905,  voL  i,  p.  90. 
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tions  given  relative  to  this  object  are  imperfect  or  inade- 
quate or  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  attention  given  to 
the  due  execution  of  them."  1  Though  there  were  evasions 
of  the  quit-rents  in  Virginia,  this  revenue  amounted  to  more 
there  than  this  circular  letter  would  indicate. 

Every  law  enacted  by  the  Assembly  that  was  concerned 
with  the  revenues,  both  royal  and  provincial,  carried  with  it 
a  penalty  for  violation,  and  special  provision  was  made  for 
preventing,  if  possible,  any  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the 
officials.  The  Assembly  honestly  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
evasion  of  the  revenues,  but  the  laws  were  not  strictly  en- 
forced. 

In  addition  to  the  revenues  already  considered,  there  was 
a  system  of  taxation  by  poll  for  raising  the  public,  county, 
and  parish  levies.  A  poll  tax,  known  as  a  public  levy,  was 
laid  every  session  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  through  the 
committee  of  claims,  to  which  all  public  claims  were  re- 
ferred. This  revenue  was  used  for  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  for  paying  the  militia,  for  horses 
impressed  for  military  services,  Indian  interpreters,  the 
sheriffs  for  special  service,  the  ferrymen  for  transporting 
messengers,  the  erection  of  the  capitol,  the  execution  of 
criminals,  the  capture  of  runaway  servants  and  slaves,  and 
all  such  public  claims.  The  public  levy  was,  therefore,  not 
uniform,  but  varied  from  year  to  year.  It  was  usually 
about  15  or  20  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  tithable.*  From 
1624  to  1775  the  smallest  levy  imposed  was  3%  pounds, 

1 C.  0.  5.  *#'.  *  79- 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  pp.  170-183;  1700-1702* 
pp.  218-220,  229-230.  G.  Webb,  The  Office  and  Authority  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  p.  211;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  54;  Hening,  vol 
iii,  p.  25. 

'Hening,  vol  i,  p.  143;  vol.  ii,  p.  507;  vol.  iii,  p.  481;  vol  iv,  p.  300; 
voL  ▼,  p.  67;  vol.  vi,  p.  247;  vol  vii,  p.  139;  vol  viii,  p.  533;  Journal 
House  of  Burgesses,  1639/60-1603,  p.  152. 
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and  the  largest  was  1 16  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
levy,  extra  levies  were  imposed  for  meeting  such  an  emer- 
gency as  war. 

The  county  levy,  also  a  poll  tax,  was  laid  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  was  used  in  the  payment  of  all  county 
debts,  such  as  the  building  and  the  repairing  of  the  court- 
house and  the  prison,  the  bridges  and  the  ferry-boats,  the 
cost  of  the  coroner's  inquests,  and  especially — until  1 730  the 
largest  obligation — the  allowance  to  the  two  burgesses  for 
their  transportation  to  the  capital  and  their  expenses  while 
attending  the  Assembly.  The  total  expenses  of  the  county 
,were  annually  computed  by  the  county  court,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  were  divided  equally 
among  the  tithables  of  the  county.1 

Another  poll  tax,  the  parish  levy,  was  laid  annually  by 
the  vestry  of  each  parish  for  the  payment  of  all  parish 
debts,  such  as  the  erection  of  churches,  the  minister's  salary, 
the  clerk's  salary,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  any  other  parish 
expenses.  The  Anglican  Church  was  the  established  church 
of  the  colony,  and  all,  regardless  of  religious  belief,  were 
compelled  to  support  it  The  parish  levy,  as  well  as  the 
public  and  county  levies,  varied  from  year  to  year.  The 
churchwardens,  who  supervised  the  collection  of  this  levy, 
usually  had  the  sheriff,  who  also  gathered  the  public  and 
county  levies,  collect  it  for  them.2 

The  tithables  of  the  colony  included  all  male  persons  of 
any  color  above  sixteen — later  eighteen — years  of  age,  and 
all  negro,  mulatto,  and  Indian  women  above  sixteen.  By 
1769,  however,  free  negro,  mulatto,  and  Indian  women 

'HartwcU,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  54;  Webb,  p.  211;  Hening,  vol.  iv, 

'Heniag,  voL  vi,  p.  88;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  53,  55^ 
Jones,  p.  63. 
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were  exempted.1  The  three  methods  of  raising  funds  just 
mentioned  were  all  poll  taxes,  and  the  levies  amounted  an- 
nually to  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each 
tithable.  It  was  estimated  that  they  aggregated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  about  2,000,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  a  year.2  The  monetary  value  of  these  levies  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  tobacco.  In  1682,  when  the 
public  levy  was  89  pounds  of  tobacco  on  each  tithable,  the 
total  received  from  this  levy  alone  was  1,349,418  pounds, 
the  value  of  which  was  £6747,  1  shilling  and  6  pence, 
tobacco  at  that  time  being  worth  ten  shillings  a  hundred 
pounds.  None  of  these  levies  were  paid  to  the  receiver- 
general,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  royal  revenues. 
The  public  levy  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  the 
county  levy  into  the  county  treasury,  and  the  parish  levy 
into  the  parish  treasury.  These  levies,  of  course,  increased 
as  the  number  of  tithables  increased.* 

1  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol  ii,  p.  474;  Beverley,  p.  204;  Webb,  p.  211; 
Hening,  voL  viii,  p.  393.  Negro,  Indian,  and  mulatto  children  were 
entered  in  the  parish  register  at  their  birth,  so  that  it  might  be  ascer- 
tained when  they  became  sixteen  years  of  age  (Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  296). 

'Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  55;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  p.  183. 

*  Statistics  for  every  year  cannot  be  obtained. 

Population    Tithables 
1671  40,000         (British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  no.  3037a, 

p.  4&) 
1682         — —  15,16a        (Journal  House  of  Burgesses  1630/60- 

1693,  p.  1S3.) 
1697  70,000  20,000        (Sainsbury  Papers,  1691-1697,  pp.  317, 

34a.) 

1699  58,040    21,606  (Col.  St.  P.  Col,  1701,  p.  636.) 

1700    24*291   (Ibid.,  p.  640.) 

1702         25,009        (Ibid.,  1702,  no.  767.) 

1723         39>76i        (Va.  Hist.  Reg.,  vol.  iv,  p.  67.) 

1726         45^57       (Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  7.) 

1756        293472      *I03,407        (Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  474-) 

*  Whites  43,329,  negroes  60,078. 

1756      *295,672        (W.  and  M.  Col.  Quart.,  voL  xix,  p.  12.) 

*  Whites  17&516,  negroes  120,156. 
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The  British  government  could  not  carry  out  fully  its  com- 
mercial policy  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations regarding  the  colonial  export  trade  to  England, 
which  was  mainly  the  result  of  there  being,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  customs  officials 
in  any  of  the  colonies  except  Virginia-  In  1624,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England  and  the 
illegal  importation  of  it  into  English  ports,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  that  all  colonial  tobacco  was  to  be  brought  to 
London.1  In  1627,  and  again  in  1628,  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia was  instructed  by  the  British  government  to  take 
security  from  the  masters  of  ships  that  all  tobacco  would  be 
taken  to  London.  In  order  further  to  prevent  the  direct 
shipment  of  tobacco  to  foreign  countries,  there  was  insti- 
tuted in  Virginia  in  163 1  the  system  of  requiring  bonds  that 
tobacco  and  other  products  would  be  landed  at  London.* 
By  1636  the  governor  was  instructed  by  the  king  to  appoint 
an  officer  to  keep  a  register  of  all  exports  from  the  colony, 
and  to  forward  copies  thereof  to  the  lord  treasurer.  The 
Assembly,  upon  receipt  of  this  instruction,  created  the  office, 
and  granted  to  the  incumbent  a  fee  of  two  pence  on  every 
hogshead  of  tobacco  exported,  which  was  paid  by  the  mas- 
ters of  ships,  and  also  certain  fees  on  other  products.  Rich- 
ard Kemp,  secretary  of  the  colony,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  the  governor,  but  Jerome  Hawley  was  about  the 
same  time  appointed  by  the  British  government  treasurer  of 
Virginia,  and  in  addition  to  collecting  the  quit-rents,  was 
also  authorized  to  keep  the  register  of  the  exports  of  the 
colony.  In  the  contest  between  Kemp  and  Hawley  for  the 
right  to  keep  the  register  and  to  collect  the  fees,  the  royal 
appointee,  Hawley,  was  successful.  On  the  death  of  Haw- 
ley, which  occurred  soon  after,  Kemp  was  allowed  to  resume 

1  Beer,  Origins,  pp.  197-205* 

9  Ibid.,  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  258,  259,  375,  3%,  386. 
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his  duties  as  register.  This  was  the  first  colonial  customs 
office  for  imperial  purposes.1  Although  this  office  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Virginia  Assembly,  it  was  in  obedience  to  an 
order  from  the  king  that  the  governor  made  the  appoint- 
ment. Jerome  Hawley  was  the  first  of  the  large  number  of 
royal  customs  officials  who  somewhat  later  were  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  colonies.2  The  register  was 
the  direct  predecessor  of  the  collectors,  the  naval  officers, 
and  other  customs  officials  of  the  period  following  the  Res- 
toration, and  the  report  of  the  register  forwarded  to  the 
lord  treasurer  was  the  forerunner  of  the  "  naval  office  lists/' 
which  after  1700  were  sent  quite  regularly  to  England/ 

During  the  Cromwellian  period  the  customs  officials  were 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  and  were  responsible  to  it;  their 
work  was  to  receive  the  customs  duties,  especially  the  duty 
of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco,  laid  in 
March,  1657-8.  This  act  was  to  remain  in  force  for  one 
year,  and  was  repealed  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  In 
March,  1662,  this  duty  was  reestablished,  and,  as  formerly, 
the  customs  officials  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly  and 
were  accountable  to  it.4  Although  this  took  place  after  the 
Restoration,  still,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  act,  the  As- 
sembly controlled  the  appointment  and  had  general  super* 
vision  of  the  officials.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  in  this  act  On  August  25,  1669, 
however,  the  commissoners  of  the  customs  in  England  ap- 
pointed Edward  Diggs  to  have  charge  of  the  revenues  in 
Virginia  and  to  correct  abuses  in  the  customs.8    He  was  re- 

1  Beer,  Origins,  p.  208. 

9  Ibid. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  207,  208,  note;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  6a 

4  Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  4>i»  533;  vol.  ii,  p.  130. 

*Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1669-1674,  no.  104;  CaL  St.  P.  Treas.  Books,  vol. 
iii,  pt.  2,  1669-1672,  p.  1 126. 
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f erred  to  as  the  "collector  of  Virginia,"  and  received  a 
salary  of  £250  a  year,  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  cus- 
toms in  England.1  The  collectors,  who  were  formerly  com- 
missioned by  the  Assembly,  were  soon  also  made  royal 
officials.  They  *  were  thereafter,  in  accordance  with  an  act 
of  Parliament,  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms under  the  authority  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.8  The 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  with  the  approval  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  suspended  or  removed  a  collector, 
transferred  him  from  one  district  to  another,  or  granted 
him  permission  to  go  to  England.*  The  surveyor-general 
of  the  customs  for  the  southern  district  of  America,  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  commissioners  of  customs,  had 
general  supervision  of  these  officials,  examined  their  ac- 
counts, issued  instructions  to  them,  and  had  authority  to 
suspend  them,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
commissioners. 5 

The  governor  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  col- 

1  CoL  St.  P.  Treas.  Books,  vol.  iv,  1672-1675,  p.  427. 

9  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  collectors  of  the  duties  on  skins  and 
furs,  on  liquors,  and  on  servants  and  slaves,  appointed  by  the  governor; 
or  with  the  collectors  of  the  six  pence  per  month  from  seamen's  wages 
for  the  royal  hospital  at  Greenwich,  appointed  by  commissioners  in 
England  for  this  purpose. 

%Cal  St.  P.  Treas.  Books,  vol.  iv,  1672-1675*  P-  45^;  Journal  Council 
of  Va.t  MS.,  1698-1703*  p.  »S;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  33; 
CoL  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  I73I-W34,  PP-  394  5*4;  Beverley, 
p.  198;  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  498. 

« Col.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1731-1734*  p.  3p8;  Cak  St. 
P.  CoL,  167 5-1676,  no.  698;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  6b. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1608-1703,  p.  147;  British  Museum, 
Add.  MSS^  no.  8832.  Collectors'  accounts  of  the  one  penny  a  pound 
on  tobacco  shipped  from  one  colony  to  another  were  inspected  by 
officials  of  William  and  Mary  College,  which  institution  received  this 
revenue.  After  their  examination  the  accounts  were  sent  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs.    Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1696-1697,  p.  457. 
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lectors  and  saw  that  they  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs;  in  case  of  emergency  he 
might  make  a  temporary  appointment.1  He  was  empow- 
ered to  "  immediately  remove  "  any  collector  guilty  of  fraud 
or  neglect,  to  "  appoint  a  fit  person  in  his  stead,"  and  to 
notify  the  king  at  once,  through  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury.1  The  collectors 
gave  bond  to  the  king,  countersigned  by  the  attorney-general 
of  Virginia,  and  took  oath  in  the  Council  to  execute  faith- 
fully the  acts  of  Parliament  in  virtue  of  which  they  were 
commissioned.8 

For  a  few  years  the  offices  of  collector  and  naval  officer 
were  combined,  as  the  duties  pertaining  to  them  were  very 
closely  related,  but  by  1699  they  were  separated.  There 
were  then  eight  collectors,  soon  reduced  to  six,  who  were 
assigned  the  districts  near  the  larger  rivers  and  Chesapeake 
Bay.  These  six  districts  were  the  same  that  were  assigned 
the  naval  officers.4  The  members  of  the  Council  at  first 
controlled  these  offices,  and  at  certain  times  all  six  collector- 
ships  were  held  by  them.5  By  1699,  however,  the  royal  in- 
structions to  the  governor  specified  that  councillors  were  to 
be  prohibited  from  holding  the  office  of  collector,  as  their 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1/03,  pp.  56,  100;  1705-1721,  p.  90; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  i,  p.  244. 

"Instructions  to  the  governors. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  6a 

4  Upper  James  River,  Lower  James  (River,  York  River,  Rappahannock 
River,  Potomac  River,  and  the  Eastern  Shore.  Hening,  vol  iii,  p.  195 ; 
Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  36;  Beverley,  p.  195; 
C.  0.  324,  12,  p.  240.  There  was  later  in  addition  to  the  collector 
for  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  surveyor  for  that  district,  who  was  also  a 
customs  official  cooperating  with  the  collector,  and  after  about  1730 
there  was  also  a  surveyor  on  Elizabeth  iRiver. 

*  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  2295. 
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services  in  this  capacity  had  not  been  satisfactory.1  That 
there  was  good  reason  for  this  action  of  the  British  govern- 
ment is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  conniving  at  fraud,  the 
accepting  of  bribes,  and  the  actual  complicity  with  pirates 
'by  collectors,  both  before  and  after  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  prohibited  from  holding  the  office.2  After 
1699  the  clause  in  the  instructions  directing  the  governor  to 
see  that  no  member  of  the  Council  served  in  this  capacity, 
specified  that "  persons  much  concerned  in  trade  "  were  also 
to  be  excluded. 

At  first  the  collectors  were  not  permitted  to  have  depu- 
ties, but  owing  to  the  distance  which  some  of  them  lived 
from  the  ports,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  1673  to  grant 
their  request  in  this  regard,  and  they  were  empowered  to 
appoint  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council8  The 
granting  of  this  privilege  was  not  conducive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  colony,  for  according  to  contemporary  author- 
ity (1698)  the  revenue  from  the  duty  of  two  shillings  per 
hogshead  on  tobacco  was  not  so  large  as  formerly  because 
the  regular  officers  lived  away  from  the  ports  and  entrusted 
the  duties  to  "unsworn  deputies/9  and  they,  in  turn,  to 
"  unsworn  masters  of  ships  and  exporters."  *  Because  of 
fraud  and  neglect  in  the  collection  of  this  duty,  the  gover- 
nors from  Nott  ( 1705)  to  Dunmore  ( 1771 )  were  instructed 
to  refuse  to  allow  collectors  to  have  deputies,  except  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  in  such  cases  to  require  officials 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  perform  their  duties.* 

1  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  55 ;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and 
Chihon,  p.  59;  Cal  St  P.  Col,  1690,  p.  312. 

1  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1680-1602,  nos.  2199,  2284,  229s ;  Col.  St.  P.  Treas. 
Papers,  1680-1692,  pp.  659,  660,  no.  3177;  1693-1606,  no.  1510;  1714-1719, 
p.  481 ;  Hening,  vol  iii,  p.  232. 

1  Cal  St.  P.  Treas.  Books,  vol  i v,  1672-167$,  pp.  427,  437,  456 ;  Cal  St. 
P.  Col,  1689-1692,  nos.  2317, 2388;  1697-1608,  no.  645;  1696-1697*  no.  1320. 
*  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  59. 
•Instructions  to  the  governors. 
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The  collectors  received  certain  import  and  export  duties, 
such  as  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco 
and  the  one  penny  per  pound  on  tobacco  shipped  from  Vir- 
ginia to  any  other  American  colony.  After  1680  they  also 
received  the  fifteen  pence  per  ton  on  ships  and  the  six  pence 
per  poll  on  persons  brought  into  the  colony.  They  were  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  illegal  trade,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
aid  in  the  capture  of  runaway  servants  and  slaves.1  In  some 
cases  the  collectors  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the 
Council  as  justices  of  the  peace,  in  order  that  they  might 
detect  illegal  trade  and  seize  prohibited  goods,  and  they  also 
acted  as  notaries  public  in  matters  relating  to  maritime 
affairs.8  The  passes  sent  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to 
protect  ships  from  seizure  were  furnished  to  masters  of 
ships  by  the  collectors.  Owing  to  several  complaints,  after 
1728  they  and  other  customs  officers  were  exempted  from 
serving  on  juries,  in  parochial  offices,  or  in  the  military  ser- 
vice, unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  were  hin- 
dered in  the  performance  of  their  duties  thereby.*  This 
exemption  was  made  in  obedience  to  the  governor's  in- 
structions. 

The  collectors  were  at  first  paid  only  in  fees,  but  later 
each  received  out  of  the  British  treasury,  by  order  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  a  salary  of  from  £40  to  £100 
a  year,  according  to  the  importance  of  his  district ;  each  had, 
moreover,  ten,  later  increased  to  twenty,  per  cent  on  all 
duties  collected,  and  also  fees,  fixed  by  the  Assembly,  for 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  x,  pp.  219,  220;  CaL  St.  P.  Treat. 
Papers,  1720-1728,  p.  97;  CaL  St.  P.  Col,  1693-1696,  no.  1700;  1696- 
1697,  no.  290;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  33,  61;  Dinwiddle 
Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  380- 

■  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  89,  in;  17^-1734,  p. 
156;  Cat.  St.  P.  Col,  1699,  p.  495. 

1  Instructions  to  the  governors. 
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entering  and  clearing  ships.1  The  income  from  the  percent- 
age, of  course,  varied.  Their  total  allowance  for  collections 
for  a  part  of  the  year  1706  was  £480  18s.  7d.2  A  table  of 
all  fees  was  to  be  exhibited  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  For  the  first  offense  of  charging  excessive  fees 
£100  fine  was  to  be  imposed,  and  for  the  second  the  com- 
mission was  to  be  forfeited.  Apparently  these  penalties 
were  not  strictly  enforced. 

The  collectors  swore  to  their  accounts  before  the  auditor, 
the  receiver-general,  and  the  governor  in  Council;  the  ac- 
counts were  examined  by  these  officials,  forwarded  quar- 
terly to  the  auditor-general  of  the  colonies  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs,  and  finally  examined  by  the  comp-' 
troller-general  of  the  accounts  of  the  royal  customs.*  It 
was  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  that  the 
collectors  paid  to  William  and  Mary  College  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  tobacco 
exported  to  other  American  colonies.4  Complaints  made  by 
London  merchants  or  others  that  a  collector  was  concerned 

1Hcnitig,  vol.  ii,  pp.  387,  443;  vol.  iii,  p.  no;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol 
"»  P-  S97  note ;  Beverley,  p.  198 ;  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205, 
p.  498;  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.,  no.  8831,  p.  122.  Collectors,  Upper 
James  £40,  York  River  £$0,  Eastern  Shore  £40,  South  Potomac  £8o, 
Rappahannock  £80,  Lower  James  £100;  Surveyors,  Eastern  Shore  £50, 
Elizabeth  River  £45.  (Audit  Office,  Declared  Accounts,  Customs, 
Bundles  800-821,  Rolls  1033- 1070.)  For  entering  and  clearing  a  ship 
of  50  tons  or  less,  10s. ;  90  to  100  tons,  15s. ;  100  tons  or  more,  £1.  5s. 
For  taking  a  bond  from  the  master  of  a  ship,  2s.  6d;  a  certificate  of 
duties  paid,  2s.  6d.  Half  of  these  fees  only  were  charged  ships  owned 
by  Virginians,  Hening,  vol.  iii,  pp.  195,  35 1 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  96;  Webb,  p.  308. 

*  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol  ii,  p.  469* 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  .MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  76 ;  1721-1734,  pp.  44,  109 ; 
CaL  St  P.  Col,  1685-1688,  no.  745;  1680-1692,  no.  2317;  1693-1606,  no. 
1829;  1606-1697,  no.  1320;  1701,  nos.  3^9i  4*3- 

4  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  90;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col. 
1606-1697,  P.  457. 
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in  trade  or  was  guilty  of  fraud  were  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  by  that  body  referred  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs.1  It  was  said  on  several  occasions  that  col- 
lectors failed  to  render  correct  accounts  of  their  revenues, 
and  they  were  openly  charged  with  having  misappropriated 
these  funds.2  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber, 1700,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  showed  how 
it  was  possible  for  collectors  to  evade  the  customs  laws.  He 
stated  that  it  had  formerly  been  the  practice  of  some  of 
these  officials  who  were  large  planters,  and  who  received 
one-half  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  carried  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  other  colonies,  to  take  off  about  one-third  of 
the  half  due  from  masters  of  ships  provided  they  would 
purchase  their  whole  loading  from  them.  The  short  entries 
made  on  the  books  were  connived  at  by  those  concerned,  as 
was  indicated  on  one  occasion  by  the  books  of  the  collectors 
on  James  River  and  Potomac  River.8  Some  collectors  were 
charged  with  having  exacted  "  unreasonable  "  fees,  and  the 
colonists  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  relief.4  As  late  as 
1766  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  for  "preventing  . 
frauds  in  the  customs,"  the  preamble  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  officers 
who  charge  greater  fees  than  by  the  said  act  of  Assembly 
are  allowed/'  and  so  on.0  Collectors  and  naval  officers  were 
therefore  required,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  f  10,  to  furnish 
receipts  for  all  fees  paid  to  them.  The  requiring  of  the 
collectors  to  furnish  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  with 
a  list  of  all  vessels  owned  by  the  colonists  was  done  to  pre- 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  299. 

*Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.t  voL  ii,  pp.  166,  169,  170,  386-389;  vot 
iii,  p.  35. 

•  Col  St.  P.  Col,  1700,  no.  906. 

4  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1630/60-1693,  p.  314. 

*  Hening,  vol  viii,  p.  251. 
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vent  the  collectors  from  owning  trading  ships,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  commissioners  informed  in  regard  to  the  trade  of 
the  colony. 

The  Navigation  Act  of  1663  created  the  post  of  naval 
officer.  The  first  direct  mention  of  such  an  official  was  in 
1672,  in  connection  with  Barbadoes,  but  it  was  stated  at  that 
time  that  there  had  been  earlier  incumbents.1  In  Virginia 
the  governor  at  first  appointed  and  removed  these  officers/ 
but  by  1698  the  nominations  were  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  and  the  appointees  required  to  fur- 
nish security  to  them.*  By  1742  they  were  named  under  the 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain.*  Even  when  the  governor  had 
the  power  of  appointment  and  removal,  any  suspension  or 
removal  could  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
aggrieved  officer  for  examination.8  The  governor  was  not 
to  imprison  or  suspend  any  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  cus^ 
toms  except  in  cases  of  felony,  murder,  or  treason,  but  he 
was  to  report  any  other  offences  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs.6  The  naval  officers  were  at  first  usually  selected 
from  the  Council,  and  for  a  certain  time  only  councillors 
held  these  positions/  but  by  1699  ^e  royal  instructions 

1  Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,  p.  33. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  22;  1721-1734,  p.  159; 
Col.  Va.  St.  P*  vol  i,  pp.  210,  233;  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol  i, 
pp.  244,  374;  vol.  iv,  p.  52;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  24. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1608-1703,  p.  25;  Sainsbury  Papers, 
1720-1730,  p.  354;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1700,  no.  752;  Instructions  to  gover- 
nors from  Nott  (1705)  to'Dunmore  (i770« 

4  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  495;  Journal  Board  of 
Trad*,  voL  brix,  pp.  135,  186,  195 ;  C  0.  324,  &,  pp.  129,  133,  229. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  xxiii,  p.  58. 

•  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1700,  p.  638. 

1  Ibid.,  1689-1602,  no.  2295;  1606-1607,  nos.  3o6\  1320;  1607-1608,  no. 
913;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  x,  p.  217;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and 
Grifton,  p.  24. 
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specified  that  councillors  should  not  be  appointed. l  As  soon 
as  the  councillors  were  prohibited  from  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity, the  offices  of  naval  officer  and  collector,  which  had  been 
held  by  one  person  in  each  district,  were  separated.2  The 
number  of  naval  officers  was,  until  about  1700,  eight,  but 
was  then  reduced  to  six.  After  1705  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  deputies,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.* 
Naval  officers  were  assigned  the  same  districts  as  the 
collectors  and  received  certain  fees.4  Later,  according  to 
the  importance  of  their  districts,  they  were  paid  from  £40 
to  £100  annually  out  of  the  British  treasury;  in  addition, 
they  received  the  fees  allowed  by  the  Assembly  and  col- 
lected in  the  colony.5  The  annual  income,  with  the  fees  in- 
cluded, was  in  some  cases  rather  large.6  In  1763  one  naval 
officer  received  £600  in  fees  alone.7    Naval  officers  were  re- 

1  Col.  St  P.  CoL,  1699,  p.  312;  Journal  Council  of  Va^  MS.,  1705-17*1, 
p.-  55 ;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1698-1699,  p.  185. 

9 Cat.  St  R  Col^  1699,  p.  312;  1700,  p.  311;  1701,  no.  1182;  Journal 
Council  of  Va+,  MS.,  1705-17*1,  p.  133;  Spotswood  Letters,  voL  i,  p.  8; 
Hening;  vol.  iii,  p.  195. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  37;  Col  St  P.  Col, 
1697-1608,  no.  767;  British  Museum,  Kintfs  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  495; 
Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  24. 

'Soinsbury  Papers,  1691-1697,  p.  345;  Beverley,  p.  108. 

'Hening,  vol  ii,  pp.  387,  443;  vol.  iii,  p.  no;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL 
ii>  p.  597,  note;  British  Museum,  Add,  MSS.,  no.  8831,  p.  122. 

•Four  of  the  six  naval  officers  received,  about  1705,  from  £200  to 
£300  a  year;  the  fifth,  £160,  and  the  sixth,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  very 
little.  (Sainsbury  Papers,  1705-1707,  p.  133;  British  Museum,  King's 
MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  493;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  133.) 

'  For  entering  and  clearing  a  ship  of  50  tons  or  less,  7s.  6d. ;  50  to 
100  tons,  ios.;  100  tons  or  more,  £1.  5s.;  for  taking  a  bond  from  the 
master  of  a  ship,  2s.  66. ;  for  a  certificate  to  remove  goods  from  one 
district  to  another,  2s.  6d.;  for  permit  to  trade,  2%.  6d.;  for  a  loading 
cocket,  6d.;  for  a  permit  to  load  a  ship  for  exportation,  2s.  66.  Vir- 
ginia-owned ships  paid  only  one-half  of  the  fees,  Hening,  vol.  iii, 
PP.  *95>  35i;  vol.  vi,  p.  97;  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  206, 
p.  339;  Webb,  p.  309. 
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quired  to  post  in  their  offices  a  list  of  these  fees.  The  pen- 
alty for  exceeding  them  was  a  fine  of  £100  for  the  first 
offense,  and  for  the  second  offense,  removal,  ineligibility  to 
office,  and  a  fine  of  £20  payable  to  the  informer.  That 
irregularities  occurred,  notwithstanding  this  provision,  and 
that  naval  officers  evaded  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties 
seems  evident  from  the  preamble  to  the  law  enacted  in  1766 
requiring  them  to  furnish  a  receipt  for  every  fee  collected : 
"  Whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  officers  who 
charge  greater  fees  than  by  the  said  act  of  Assembly  are 
allowed,  unless  the  officer  or  officers  demanding  and  receiv- 
ing the  same  be  obliged  to  give  receipts  for  such  fees,"  and 
so  on.  Any  naval  officer  refusing  to  give  a  receipt  was  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  £10,  payable  to  the  informer,  in  any  court 
of  record  in  the  colony.1 

The  duties  of  the  naval  officers  were  closely  related  to 
those  of  the  collectors,  and  certificates  furnished  by  naval 
officers  for  clearing  ships  and  bonds  taken  by  them  were  not 
valid  unless  approved  by  the  collectors.  The  position  of 
collector  was,  however,  according  to  Drysdale,  one  requir- 
ing "  less  capacity  to  discharge  and  less  security  than  that 
of  the  naval  officer."  *  In  addition  to  entering  and  clearing 
ships,  the  naval  officers  required  a  bond  from  the  master  of 
a  merchant  vessel  that  his  statement  in  regard  to  his  cargo 
was  true,  an  oath  that  he  would  pay  all  required  fees  and 
would  observe  the  trade  laws,  and  a  certificate  that  he  would 
guarantee  to  land  the  cargo  in  an  English  port  They 
granted  permission  to  masters  to  have  their  ships  loaded, 
seized  vessels  trading  unlawfully  or  refusing  to  pay  port 
duties,  took  charge  of  prize  ships  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  court,  and  captured  runaway  servants  and  slaves  and 

1  Hening,  voL  Hi,  pp.  196,  352,  353;  vol  vi,  pp.  97,  98;  vol.  viii,  p.  251. 
•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  25 ;  Fulham  MSS.,  Vir- 
ginia, ist  box,  no.  66. 
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also  pirates.1  They  furnished  the  governor  and  the  Council 
with  a  list  of  all  ships  in  their  respective  districts  and  with 
minute  descriptions  of  their  tonnage,  cargo,  guns,  number 
of  sailors,  owners,  and  so  on.1  They  also  sent  to  the  British 
government  quarterly  statements  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, with  an  account  of  all  ships  trading  in  the  colony, 
whence  they  came  and  whither  they  were  bound.*  The 
orders  of  the  Council  to  masters  of  ships  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  or  to  perform  some  special  duty  were 
sent  through  the  naval  officers.4  On  one  occasion  the  naval 
officers,  by  order  of  the  Council,  assisted  the  captain  of  a 
royal  ship  sent  to  guard  the  Virginia  coast  by  providing  a 
sloop  to  accompany  him  and  securing  a  house  for  his  sick 
sailors.8  They  acted  as  notaries  public  in  maritime  affairs/ 
It  is  of  interest  to  read  that  the  French  and  Spanish  pris- 
oners sent  on  one  occasion  to  Virginia  from  Carolina  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  naval  officers  to  be  disposed  of  in 
any  way  they  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the  country.1 
Naval  officers  reported  to  the  attorney-general  the  bonds 
furnished  by  the  masters  of  ships,  in  order  that  he  might 
prosecute  those  giving  them  as  soon  as  they  should  be  for- 
feited.8 

Naval  officers  swore  to  their  accounts  before  the  governor 
and  Council  after  they  had  been  passed  on  by  the  receiver- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  72,  96;  Col.  Va.  St.  P., 
vol.  if  pp.  19,  30,  34,  92;  Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  35<> ;  vol.  iv,  p.  430;  vol.  vi, 
p.  95  J  Spotswood  Letters,  vol  i,  p.  3 ;  Cat.  St  P.  CoL,  1609,  p.  148. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  71,  95;  Cal  St.  P.  Col, 
1701,  pp.  369,  4*3- 

*  Cal  St  P.  Col,  1677-1680,  no.  1590. 

'Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  38,  63,  65,  no. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

*  Cal  St  P.  Col,  1609,  p.  495. 

T  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  65. 
8  Cal  St.  P.  Co/.,  1700,  p.  514.    Bonds  of  £1000,  in  some  cases  £2000, 
were  given,  C.  0.  5,  188,  p.  26;  100,  p.  196. 
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general  and  the  auditor,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  the 
auditor-general  and  the  commissioners  of  the  customs.1 
They  were  required  to  furnish  security  to  the  amount  of 
£2000.  On  account  of  the  distance  of  certain  naval  officers 
from  the  capital,  and  the  sickness  of  others,  at  certain  times 
they  were  allowed  to  make  oath  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  their  accounts,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  governor  and  the  Council.  Once  a  year  they 
had  to  settle  personally  with  the  governor  and  the  Council.2 
One  of  the  principal  objections  raised  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  service  of  members  of  the  Council  as  naval 
officers  was  that  they  rendered  their  accounts  to  themselves, 
and  that  they  were  interested  in  trade.*  It  is  not  strange 
that  some  cases  of  fraud  were  detected.4  One  authority 
stated  in  1698  that  councillors  serving  as  naval  officers  ex- 
acted from  £3  to  £4  for  clearing  a  ship  of  one  hundred  tons 
or  more,  for  which  £1  5s.  was  the  maximum  fee.5 

The  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  for  America  was 
first  appointed  in  1685.  There  were  soon  one  for  the 
northern  district,  another  for  the  southern  district,  and  a 
third  for  certain  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  southern  district  were  included  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  Jamaica.*    These  surveyors-general  were  ap- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  99,  103,  166-169;  Col. 
St.  P.  Col,  1700,  nos.  3S9t  934.  i<>57;  Fulkam  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box, 
no.  66. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  19,  118,  131. 

•  CoL  St.  P.  Col,  1697-1608,  no.  767 ;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p. 
33;  Instructions  to  the  governors  from  Nicholson  (1702)  to  Dunraore 

(WO. 

* Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  22;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1607- 
1608,  p.  401 ;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1706-1714,  p.  298. 

*  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  33. 

•  Plantations  General,  voL  xi,  M.  44,  August  8,  1733 ;  Cal  St.  P.  Treas. 
Books  and  Papers,  I7S'-I734*  PP-  93,  204,  456;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1720- 
*7JO,  p.  428;  Osgood,  vol.  iii,  p.  236. 
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pointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  received 
instructions  from  them.1 

The  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  for  the  southern 
district  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Jamaica,2  and  up  to  1733  was  granted  all  die 
privileges  of  a  councillor;  after  that  date  he  was  considered 
an  "extraordinary"  councillor  only,  unless  admitted  to 
these  privileges  by  the  crown.*  The  Council  of  Virginia 
refused  to  allow  Robert  Dinwiddie,  appointed  in  1741,  to 
act  with  it  in  a  legislative  or  judicial  capacity,  and  appealed 
to  the  king  to  have  his  instructions  so  changed.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  Privy  Council,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  the  royal  order  must  be  obeyed,  and 
that  Dinwiddie  was  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Assembly,  and  to  serve  as  judge  in  the  general  court 
and  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.4 

The  surveyor-general  was  a  revenue  officer,  under  the 
authority  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  was  therefore 
required  to  get  permission  from  them  should  he  desire  to  go 
to  England.8  His  reports  were  usually  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  addition  to  being  forwarded  to  the  treasury 
and  to  the  custom-house.*  Before  the  duty  of  one  penny 
a  pound  on  tobacco  sent  from  one  American  colony  to  an- 
other was  granted  to  William  and  Mary  College,  he  had 

1  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MIS.,  1698-1703,  p.  147;  British  Museum, 
King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  493;  C.  0.  324.  49,  p.  104. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.f  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  219;  1721-1734,  pp.  150, 
252;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  voL  xxxix,  pp.  29-30;  C.  0.  324,  8,  p.  311; 
11,  p.  26. 

*Sainsbury  Papers,  1606-1740,  pp.  145-146;  Acts  Privy  Council,  CoLr 
1720-1745,  no.  277 ;  C.  0.  3*4,  «,  p.  4. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii,  p.  22;  Acts  Privy  Council,  CoL, 
1720-1745,  no.  537- 

*  Plantations  General,  vol.  xviii,  p.  213. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  xix,  p.  281 ;  vol.  xx,  p.  333. 
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special  charge  of  this  revenue.1  As  the  representative  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  he  had  general  supervision 
of  the  royal  collectors  and  the  naval  officers,  and  issued  in- 
structions to  them,  and  his  action  in  this  regard  could  not 
be  questioned  by  the  governor  or  the  Council.2  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  surveyor-general,  however,  the  governor  might 
make  a  temporary  assignment  to  a  vacant  collectorship.  He 
was  on  some  occasions  consulted  by  the  governor  as  to  the 
appointment  of  certain  officers  whose  duties  pertained  to 
revenue  or  trade.8  He  was,  in  fact,  empowered  to  fill  any 
office  of  the  customs  vacated  for  any  reason,  but  was  re- 
quired to  submit  the  name  of  the  appointee  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Since 
the  matters  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  of  vice- 
admiralty  affected  trade  and  revenue,  the  names  of  those 
appointed  to  the  admiralty  courts  were  referred  to  him.* 

The  surveyor-general  rendered  the  British  government 
valuable  service  in  examining  the  books  and  accounts  of 
revenue  officers,  and  in  securing  debts  owed  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  collectors  or  others.5  He  explained,  sometimes 
personally,  to  the  Bo^rd  of  Trade  the  grounds  upon  which 
complaints  were  made  to  it  in  regard  to  laws  affecting  trade 
and  revenue,  gave  the  reasons  for  complaints  against  the 
governor,  and  furnished  information  on  general  colonial 
conditions.*  He  was  authorized  to  enter  any  ship  or  house 
to  search  for  goods  on  which  customs  duties  had  not  been 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  voL  x,  p.  219. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  249.    Instructions  to  Earl 
of  Orkney,  March  22,  1728. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  148. 

*  Plantations  General,  vol.  iv,  5,  (v),  7. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  118,  120;  1698-1703, 
p.  147;  Cal  St  P.  Col.,  1689-1692,  no.  2295;  1700,  no.  906. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  1698-1703,  p.  146;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1606- 
*740,  pp.  96,  106;  C.  0.  324,  8,  pp.  3"-32i;  49,  P-  104. 
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paid.  His  most  valuable  service,  perhaps,  was  in  detecting 
and  to  some  extent  preventing  piracy  and  illegal  trade,  and 
in  forwarding  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  lists  of 
ships  and  an  account  of  goods  forfeited  to  the  king  for  the 
violation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  regarding  trade.1  His 
salary,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  customs,  was  £280,  in- 
creased by  1715  to  £495,  and  by  1763  to  £600  sterling  a 
year.2  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  bear  the  expense  of 
furnishing  a  boat,  four  boatmen  and  a  clerk. 

According  to  an  act  of  Assembly  of  February,  1633, 
searchers  were  appointed  "  to  search  the  ships  and  secret 
places  of  said  ships,  and  to  seize  all  concealed  goods." 
They  were  to  notify  the  governor  and  the  Council  of  their 
action.*  It  seems  that  this  office  was  discontinued,  but  the 
governor,  seeing  the  need  of  an  officer  who  would  devote 
himself  to  preventing  illegal  trade,  proposed  to  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Quary,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  customs,  the  reestab- 
lishing of  such  an  office  in  the  lower  district  of  the  James 
River.4  The  commissioners  of  the  customs,  to  whom  the 
plan  was  referred,  evidently  acted  favorably  on  the  sugges- 
tion, for  by  1 714  there  were  searchers  in  addition  to  collec- 
tors and  naval  officers  on  the  James  and  York  Rivers  and 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  also  one  in  Lynnhaven  Bay.8  In 
making  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1 763,  Governor 
Fauquier  stated  that  there  were  only  two  searchers  in  the 
colony,  one  in  the  lower  district  of  the  James  River  and  one 

1  Plantations  General,  vol.  iv,  (1),  pp.  5,  6;  V,  (2),  November  5,  1700; 
February  13,  1701 ;  November  17,  1701 ;  vol.  xxxi,  p.  33. 

1  Fauquier  to  Board  of  Trade,  in  British  Museum,  King's  MSS^ 
no.  205,  p.  493;  Audit  OMce,  Declared  Accounts,  Customs,  Bundle  ft>i, 
Roll  1035,  p.  780;  Bundle  821,  Roll  1070,  p.  1641. 

'Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  207,  213. 

4  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  148. 

*  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol  ii,  p.  2. 
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on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  he  emphasized  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  number,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
illegal  trading.1  The  searchers  were  appointed  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  customs. 

While  the  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  rendered  val- 
uable service  in  preventing  illegal  trade,  still,  owing  to  the 
extensive  area  over  which  he  exercised  jurisdiction,  it  was 
essential  that  such  an  officer  as  the  searcher  should  remain 
in  the  colony  and  perform  this  important  duty  for  him.  As 
to  the  salary  of  the  searchers,  it  is  known  that  about  1740 
they  petitioned  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  a  salary  of  £40 
a  year,  which  had  been  promised  each  of  them  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  customs.2  Later  they  were  paid  in 
fees  alone.* 

The  comptrollers  of  the  customs  were,  as  their  name  in- 
dicates, revenue  officials.  They  were  instituted  near  the 
close  of  the  colonial  period,  and  were  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  for  the  six  revenue  districts  of 
the  colony.  They  were  not  to  supersede  the  regular  naval 
officers,  collectors,  searchers,  nor  of  course  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  customs,  but  were  to  cooperate  with  them. 
Their  appointment  was  apparently  an  additional  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  collectors  and  the  naval  officers,  and  to  prevent  fraud. 
Their  salaries  were  paid  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  but  the  fees  to  be  collected  by  them,  as  by  all 
revenue  officials,  were  determined  by  the  Assembly.  The 
latter  fact  accounts  for  a  petition  of  December  18,  1764,  to 
the  governor  and  the  Council,  referred  by  them  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  Three  comptrollers  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  charge  fees  on  all  ships  trading  in  the  colony. 

1  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  495. 

*Col.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1730-1741,  p.  17. 

*Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  597,  n. 
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The  salaries  of  the  three  in  question  were  £30  a  year  for 
the  one  serving  in  the  upper  district  of  the  James  River,  £50 
for  the  one  serving  in  the  lower  district  of  that  river,  and 
£40  for  the  one  serving  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  They  com- 
plained that  these  salaries  were  too  small,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  charge  the  "  same  fees  as  are  allowed  by  law 
to  the  collectors  of  his  majesty's  customs,  or  such  other 
fees  as  shall  be  thought  reasonable,"  but  the  petition  was 
refused.1 

Among  the  duties  performed  by  the  comptrollers  was  the 
searching  of  ships  with  the  cooperation  of  the  collectors  and 
the  naval  officers,  on  the  authority  of  writs  of  assistance. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  letter,  in  which  the  collector 
and  the  comptroller  of  Accomac  wrote  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs,  on  April  22,  1 772,  as  follows : 

Agreeable  to  our  letter  of  November  last,  we,  together  with 
other  officers,  made  application  for  writs  of  assistance  to  the 
Supreme  Court,2  but  were  refused  them,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  were  given  before,  viz. :  that  application  must  be  made  for 
them  every  time  we  have  occasion  for  them,  and  not  for  gen- 
eral writs  of  assistance.8 

The  collector  and  the  comptroller  of  the  lower  district  of 
the  James  River  had  the  same  experience  the  next  year.4 
The  attorney-general  of  Virginia,  who  had  failed  to  secure 
writs  for  them,  made  the  following  explanation  to  the  col- 
lector on  April  26,  1 773 : 

I  have  moved  the  court  for  a  writ  of  assistance,  agreeable  to 
the  desire  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  according 
to  the  form  of  the  writ  said  by  the  attorney-general  of  England, 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-1765,  p.  301. 
1  General  court  of  Virginia. 
*  C.  0.  5.  *45>  p.  8c 
'Ibid.,  p.  8m. 
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to  be  practiced  there,  but  they  have  positively  refused  it,  and 
declared  that  they  can  allow  no  other  writ  than  such  a  one  as 
was  settled  upon  a  former  occasion,  agreeable  to  our  act  of 
Assembly.    I  despair  of  ever  obtaining  what  is  wished  for.1 

The  duties  of  the  auditor  were  at  first  performed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony.  The  office  was*  established  by  the 
Assembly  in  1664,  with  Captain  Thomas  Stegg,  whose 
commission  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  as  the  first  incum- 
bent.* This  office  was  at  first  provincial  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  established  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  incumbent  thereof 
was  compensated  by  that  body,  but  from  the  beginning  the 
royal  approval  was  necessary  to  confirm  the  appointments.3 
The  governor  had  a  share  in  the  appointive  power  to  the 
extent  of  making  recommendations  for  the  auditorship,  and 
in  case  of  an  emergency  he  might  appoint  a  temporary  in- 
cumbent.4 Upon  the  death  of  the  auditor  in  1 704,  the  gov- 
ernor (Nicholson)  himself  assumed  the  duties  of  this  office, 
and  served  as  auditor  for  nine  months.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, serve  in  this  capacity  under  a  commission,  but  simply 
performed  the  duties  instead  of  making  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment.5 The  governor  had  the  power  to  suspend  the 
auditor,  subject  of  course  to  royal  approval,6  but  could  not 

1  C.  O.  5,  145,  P.  8n. 

•For  a  few  years  he  was  styled  " auditor-general  of  Virginia"  (Acts 
Privy  Council,  Col,  1613-1680,  no.  1309;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1669-16/4, 
nos.  104,  19a,  195,  i#,  696). 

•  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1677-1680,  no.  966 ;  Vo.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL 
xiv,  p.  270. 

4  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  24 ;  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1677-1680,  no. 
1416;  1606-1607,  no.  1320;  Cal  St.  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1714-1719,  p.  281; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  xiv,  p.  267;  vol.  xvii,  p.  35. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va^  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  3,  9;  Bassett,  introduc- 
tion, p.  4& 

«Blathwayfs  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  57;  Cal  St.  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1714- 
1719,  p.  207;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1669-1674,  no.  696;  Spotswood  Letters, 
vol  ii,  pp.  152,  159- 
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grant  him  leave  of  absence,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the 
auditor  to  get  permission  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
when  he  desired  to  leave  the  colony.  The  auditor  was  un- 
questionably a  royal  appointee,  and  held  his  commission 
under  the  great  seal.1  He  was,  after  1680,  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  auditor-general  of  the  colonies,  the  deputy 
of  that  official.2  When  the  auditorship  was  established,  it 
was  stated  that  only  councillors  and  those  who  had  long 
resided  in  the  colony  were  eligible  to  this  office,  and  it  seems 
that  this  principle  was  generally  observed.* 

For  several  years  the  auditor  also  performed  the  duties 
of  the  receiver-general,  but  by  1705  it  was  found  advisable 
to  separate  these  offices.4  Nicholson  told  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  auditor  kept  all  the  books  and  money  of  his 
office  at  his  residence,  which  was  not  at  the  capital.  He  ad- 
vised that  these  offices  be  separated,  and  both  officers  be  re- 
quired to  live  at  the  seat  of  government  and  to  keep  their 
records  in  the  capitol.  In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
auditor  while  serving  as  receiver-general  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  and  deception,  it  was  stated  by  an  author- 
ity in  1 698  that  the  auditor  made  up  his  account,  and,  "  for 
fashion,"  laid  it  before  the  governor  and  the  Council,  "  but 
nobody  offers  to  say  anything  to  it,  it  is  by  him  transmitted 

1  The  auditor  and  the  secretary  were  for  many  years  the  only  officers 
besides  the  governor  who  held  commissions  under  the  great  seal  {Acts 
Privy  Council,  Col,  1613-1680,  no.  1309;  Journal  Board  of  Trade ,  vol 
*"\  P-  75;  vol.  vi,  p.  230;  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  493; 
Cat.  St.  P.  Col,  1685-1688,  no.  1551 ;  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  i,  p.  165.) 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  3.  265;  app.,  p.  yi\ 
1721-1734,  pp.  16,  302;  Blathwayt's  Journal,  voL  i,  p.  472;  vol  iif  p.  167; 
British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205;  p.  493;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i, 
p.  390;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  Hi,  p.  122. 

%Cal.  St  P.  CoL,  1660-1674,  no.  195;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  anl  Biog.,  vol 
xiv,  p.  270;  Jones,  p.  771  Stanard,  pp.  22,  45,  4fi,  47- 

4  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  i,  p.  7;  Blathwayt's  Journal,  voL  ii,  pp.  60, 
378 ;  Beverley,  p.  196 ;  Bassett,  intro.,  pp.  27,  49 ;  Stanard,  pp.  22,  45-47- 
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to  William  Blathwayt."  *  From  1677  to  1691  the  auditor, 
in  addition  to  serving  in  the  capacities  just  mentioned,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  treasurer  of  the  colony.1 

As  the  name  of  the  office  indicates,  the  auditor  examined 
all  the  revenue  accounts  of  the  colony,  except  a  few  purely 
local  ones  under  the  supervision  of  the  treasurer.  Among 
these  accounts  were  those  of  the  royal  collectors  and  naval 
officers,  the  quit-rents,  the  public  claims,  the  fines  and  for- 
feitures. He  swore  to  his  accounts  before  the  governor 
and  the  Council  in  April  and  'October,  and  forwarded  them 
through  the  auditor-general  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.* 
The  direct  and  careful  supervising  of  these  accounts  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  was  shown  in  a  letter  from  them  to 
the  auditor.  He  was  instructed  to  send  "authentic  and 
sufficient  vouchers  for  every  particular  payment "  that  was 
made  by  the  receiver-general,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other 
person  on  warrants  from  the  governor.  He  was  to  transmit 
"  duplicates  or  attested  copies  of  all  original  receipts,  acquit- 
ances  and  papers  "  relating  to  the  revenue.4  Previous  to 
about  1680  he  was  required  to  submit  his  report  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses  before  sending  it  to  England,  but  Cul- 
peper  discontinued  this  custom,  thus  drawing  on  himself  the 
disapproval  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  colony,  who 
for  many  years  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  practice  re- 
sumed. 

The  auditor  not  only  examined  the  quit-rents  accounts, 
but  also,  while  serving  as  receiver-general,  retained  the 

1  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  59.  William  Blathwayt  was  auditor- 
general  of  the  colonies. 

'Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  66;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  61. 

'Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  51 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  167;  Journal  Council  of 
Va.9  MS.,  170S-1721,  pp.  19,  58,  91 ;  Cat  St.  P.  Treos.  Books  and  Papers, 
I73i'*734*  PP.  403,  454;  Cat.  St.  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1714-1719,  p.  101. 

4  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  171* 
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money  arising  from  this  revenue,  and  paid  it  out  on  the 
order  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  sent  through  the  gov- 
ernor.1 Until  1700  the  quit-rents  were  usually  paid  in 
tobacco ;  after  that  date  they  were  also  paid  in  money.  The 
auditor  was  required  by  the  governor  and  the  Council  to 
give  directions  to  the  sheriffs,  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
instructions,  for  the  sale  of  the  quit-rent  tobacco  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  the  county  courts.  This  method  was  to 
supersede  the  former  one  of  selling  by  "  inch  of  candle."  f 
That  there  was  need  for  this  change  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  quit-rents  were  on  some  occasions  about  1700  sold 
privately  to  the  governor  and  the  councillors  and  to  the 
auditor  himself,  who  bought  the  most  desirable  of  this 
tobacco  for  themselves.  The  auditor  was  thus  treasurer  and 
seller  and  buyer  of  the  quit-rent  tobacco/  He  was  expected 
to  see  that  the  government  was  not  defrauded  of  this  rev- 
enue. As  late  as  the  administration  of  Dinwiddie  (1752- 
1758),  the  governor  was  careful  to  have  patents  for  land 
taken  to  the  auditor's  office,  where  they  were  immediately 
put  on  the  rent-roll,  thus  making  more  regular  and  certain 
the  collection  of  the  quit-rents.4 

For  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  office,  the 
auditor  received  a  salary  from  the  Assembly ; 5  later,  he 
was  paid  a  salary  as  a  royal  official  of  £100  a  year  out  of 
the  British   treasury.     His  compensation   was,   however, 

lCol.  St.  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1714-1719,  p.  109;  Hart  well,  Blair,  and 
Chilton,  p.  57;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1681-1685,  nos.  31ft  1760;  1669-1692,  no. 
1003;  1693-1696,  no.  534;  1697-1698,  p.  75& 

*Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1699,  p.  &7>  1702,  no.  895;  Journal  Council  of  Va* 
MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  12. 

*  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  56,  57 ;  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1696-1697, 
p.  610;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  voL  x,  p.  216. 

4  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  269. 

•  Cal  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  I73I-I734,  no.  201 ;  Cal  St.  P. 
Col,  1669-1674,  no.  195. 
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largely  in  the  form  of  a  fee,  which  was  gradually  increased 
from  three  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
accounts  audited,  and  amounted  to  about  £400  a  year.1 
This  fee  was  again  increased  to  ten  per  cent  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  but  by  1767  it  was  reduced 
to  five  per  cent*  The  auditorship  was  one  of  the  few  places 
of  profit  in  the  colony/  Governor  Fauquier  estimated  in 
1763  that  the  annual  income  of  the  office  amounted  to  £800 
sterling.4 

As  has  been  stated  in  connection  with  the  auditorship, 
this  office  and  that  of  receiver-general  were  originally  com- 
bined. In  1705,  on  account  of  much  criticism  of  the  method 
of  keeping  accounts  and  uneasiness  as  to  the  possibility  of 
fraud,  the  duties  of  the  auditor  were  divided.  On  the  death 
that  year  of  William  Byrd,  the  incumbent,  Dudley  Diggs 
was  appointed  auditor,  and  William  Byrd,  Jr.,  receiver- 
general/  The  receiver-generalship  was  a  royal  appointment, 
and  for  many  years  this  official  held  his  commission  under 
the  sign  manual  of  the  king,  or  the  signatures  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  by  command  of  the  king.  By  1 763  he  was 
one  of  the  few  patent  officers  of  the  colony,  and  held  his 
commission  under  the  great  seal.6     The  receiver-general 

1  Blathwayf  s  Journal  vol.  ii,  pp.  273,  469;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1696-1697, 
no.  1320;  Hartwcll,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  57,  61;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and 
Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  122 ;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  p.  449. 

9  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  206,  p.  249;  Sainsbury  Papers, 
*7i5"*7*o>  P-  463;  Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 

s  The  secretary  and  the  receiver-general  were  the  other  two,  Sains- 
bury Papers,  1706-1714,  p.  154. 

4  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  493. 

•Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  37&;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS., 
I705-*7*i>  PP-  3-5,  29;  Bassett,  intro.,  p.  49- 

•  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  493 ;  Blathwayf  s  Journal, 
vol.  ii,  p.  403 ;  vol.  iii,  p.  141 ;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721, 
pp.  33,  265 ;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  p.  390. 
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gave  a  bond  for  £6000  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  with 
either  a  London  merchant  or  some  man  of  means  in  Vir- 
ginia as  security,  and  he  was  also  required  to  furnish  an- 
other bond  for  £6000  to  the  governor.1  He  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  when  he  wished  to 
go  to  England,  and  submitted  to  their  approval  the  deputy 
whom  he  appointed  to  serve  during  his  absence.2  By  1763 
he  had  a  regular  deputy,  who  assisted  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.8  Those  who  filled  the  office  of  receiver- 
general  were  practically  all  councillors,  for  four  of  the  five 
who  served  from  1705  to  1775  were  members  of  the 
Council.4 

The  duties  of  the  receiver-general  included  the  receiving 
of  the  quit-rents,  the  revenue  arising  from  the  export  duty 
of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  tobacco,  the  one  penny  per 
pound  on  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  to  any  other  Eng- 
lish colony  in  America,  the  port  duty  which  was  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  fifteen  pence  per  ton  on  all  vessels  arriving 
in  the  colony,  and  all  funds  of  the  colony  not  received  by 
the  treasurer.5  He  kept  an  account  of  the  sale  of  all  rights 
for  land,  and  received  all  forfeitures  and  escheats  and  the 
fines  imposed  by  the  general  court  and  collected  by  the 
sheriffs.6  The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  prize  ships 
passed  through  his  office,  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury 


1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1705-1721,  app.,  p.  54;  1721-1734,  pp. 
16,  301 ;  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  406. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  359;  Journal  Board  of 
Trad*,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  in. 

•  Fauquier  to  Board  of  Trade,  in  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.t  no. 
*>5,  P.  493- 

*  Stanard,  p.  23. 

•Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  36-62;  Journal  Council  of  Va., 
MS.,  1705-1721,  app.,  p.  2;  Beverley,  p.  196. 

• Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1608-1703,  pp.  12,  166,  168;  1705-1721, 
p.  29;  1721-1734,  pp.  254,  302,  311 ;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  i,  p.  21. 
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quired  him  to  furnish  an  account  of  ships  which  had  been 
seized  and  condemned  for  illegal  trading.1  He  paid  out  of 
the  revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead,  on  the  order  of 
the  governor  in  Council,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
colony,  also  those  of  the  auditor-general  of  the  colonies  and 
the  solicitor  of  Virginia  affairs,  both  of  whom  lived  in 
England.3  All  the  public  expenses  of  the  colony,  except,  of 
course,  those  paid  out  of  the  funds  held  by  the  treasurer, 
were  paid  out  of  the  funds  received  in  his  office.*  He  was 
instructed  to  pay  out  money  on  warrant  from  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  or  from  the  governor,  but  could  pay  out  the 
quit-rents  only  on  a  royal  warrant  sent  either  directly  to 
him  or  to  the  governor.4  He  of  course  reported  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  all  payments  made  on  the  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor.5 The  accounts  of  the  revenues  and  the  reports  of 
disbursements  forwarded  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were 
certified  to  by  the  auditor  and  the  governor,  and  sent  by  the 
governor.6 

In  remitting  by  bills  of  exchange  the  funds  to  be  for- 
warded to  England — the  quit-rents,  which  had  been  paid  in 
current  money — the  receiver-general  was  required  to  allow 
for  the  difference  between  colonial  and  sterling  money. 
This  difference  varied,  being  at  one  time  as  much  as  forty- 
five  per  cent,  but  it  was  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.    The  difference  between  the  current  money  of  the 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  vi,  p.  176;  Blathwayt'a  Journal,  vol 
U  p.  504;  Col  St  P.  Col,  1700,  no.  326* 
■  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  160,  167. 
*Ibid.,  1699-1703,  pp.  «  45- 

*  Ibid.,  1703-1721,  app.,  p.  2;  Blathwayfs  Journal,  vol  it,  p.  205. 

•  Cal.  St.  P.  Treos.  Books  and  Papers,  I739~i74i>  P-  216. 

*Cal  St  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  i73$-i7&,  P.  5^9;  i739-*74*, 
pp.  216,  264;  Journal  Council  of  Va^  MS.,  1703-1721,  pp.  61,  127,  3<»; 
Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol  ii,  p.  271 ;  Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 
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colony  and  bills  of  exchange  was  certified  to  by  the  Council 
upon  the  application  of  the  receirer-general,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  up  his  accounts.  The  Assembly,  also,  from 
time  to  time  determined  the  value  of  current  money.1  Al- 
though English  and  foreign  coins  were  brought  to  the 
colony  and  paper  money  was  also  used  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  still  there  was  a  scarcity  of  money  near  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax 
(June  14,  1765)  Fauquier  stated : 

Circulating  currency  is  growing  very  scarce  so  that  people  are 
really  distressed  for  money  of  any  kind -to  satisfy  their  credi- 
tors, and  this  evil  is  daily  increasing,  for  the  treasury  notes 
are  annually  diminished  by  the  burning  and  sinking  all  that 
are  received  for  taxes;  and  gold  and  silver  cannot  pass  in 
common  circulation,  as  by  the  laws  in  force  they  cannot  pass 
at  their  real  value  at  the  present  high  exchange,  so  that  there 

1  Journal  Council  of  Vo.t  MS.,  1721-1734,  pp.  59,  128,  457;  Journal 
House  of  Burgesses,  1695-1696,  p.  10;  1702-1705,  p.  99;  1756-1758  f  p.  524; 
Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  502;  voL  vi,  p.  467;  Acts  Privy  Council,  CoL,  1745- 
1766,  p.  390;  1766-1783,  p.  384;  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy,  p.  179. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  and  also  in  the  eighteenth  century  tobacco 
was  used  as  currency.  The  House  of  Burgesses  in  an  address  to  the 
governor  (October  29,  1686)  insisted  that  the  royal  instruction  in  re- 
gard to  paying  quit-rents  in  money  could  not  be  executed  as  there  was 
practically  no  money  in  the  colony,  and  stated  that  there  was  no 
"possibility  of  such  to  be  procured  from  England,  his  majesty's  laws 
forbidding  the  transportation  thereof/'  (Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  p.  267.)  There  were,  however,  some  coins  used  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  there  were, 
in  addition  to  the  English  coins,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian  coins  in  the  colony.  The  British  gov- 
ernment disapproved  of  these  foreign  coins.  They  were  referred  to 
as  "illegal  currencies"  and  objected  to  by  the  British  merchants,  and 
Parliament  legislated  against  them.  (C  0.  324,  12,  p.  222.)  Inspectors 
of  tobacco  issued  notes  which  served  as  currency.  After  1755  paper 
money  (treasury  notes)  was  issued  by  the  colony.  In  1773  copper 
coins  were  struck  off  at  the  royal  mint  in  England  especially  for  use 
in  Virginia. 
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is  no  appearance  of  either  in  the  colony.  This  private  distress 
which  every  man  feels  increases  the  general  dissatisfaction  at 
the  duties  laid  by  the  late  Stamp  Act,  which  breaks  out  and 
shows  itself  on  every  trifling  occasion.1 

The  receiver-general  was  paid  for  his  services  at  first  four 
per  cent,  then  seven  per  cent,  then  five  per  cent  of  the  money 
passing  thorugh  his  office;  at  first  this  amounted  to  about 
£240  a  year.*  For  furnishing  on  a  certain  occasion  a  com- 
plete roll  of  the  quit-rents  for  a  period  of  five  years  he  re- 
ceived by  warrant  under  the  royal  sign  manual  a  compen- 
sation of  £150.*  Near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  in 
1763,  the  annual  income  of  this  office  was  estimated  by 
Fauquier  at  £800  sterling.4 

When  William  and  Mary  College  was  chartered  in  1691, 
the  Assembly  imposed  on  skins  and  furs  exported  a  duty 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  that  institution. 
The  collectors  of  this  duty  were  appointed  by  the  governor; 
they  accounted  with  the  college,  and  received  six  per  cent 
of  this  revenue  for  their  services.  They  cooperated  with 
the  naval  officers,  who  had  charge  of  clearing  ships,  in  order 
to  guard  against  evasion  of  this  duty.5  When  fraud  was 
suspected,  a  collector  was  authorized  to  search  a  house  or  a 
ship  for  concealed  skins  or  furs,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  sheriff  or  constable,  to  seize  them.  One-half  was  to  be 
given  to  the  college  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer. 
Later  on,  the  collector  became  entitled  to  the  latter  half. 

1  Wilmington  Papers,  MS. 

*  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  542;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  390; 
Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 

•  Cat.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  I73*-I734,  p.  53^. 

4  Fauqufcr  to  Board  of  Trade,  in  British  Museum,  King's  MSS*  no. 
aos,  P.  493. 

•Hening,  vol.  iii,  pp.  63,  123,  356;  vol.  iv,  p.  431;  vol.  vi,  p.  91;  voL 
viii,  p.  142.  .  ,:f  xl 
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By  1734,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  for  evasion  of  the 
duty  on  the  frontier,  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  and 
constables  were  empowered  to  seize  skins  and  furs  in  pos- 
session of  travelers  near  the  frontier,  unless  the  owners 
could  prove  that  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and 
would  also  take  an  oath  not  to  evade  the  duty  should  they 
decide  to  export.  By  1759,  however,  the  duty  was  evaded, 
especially  by  "  pedlars  "  on  the  f  rentier,  and  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  requiring  every  "  pedlar  "  or  trader 
to  obtain  a  license  from  a  collector  "  residing  near  the  fron- 
tier." In  addition  to  the  collectors  at  the  ports,  there  were 
thus,  by  1759,  collectors  of  this  revenue  stationed  on  the 
frontier.  These  additional  collectors  accounted  with  the 
college  and  received  ten  per  cent  for  their  services.  They 
were  empowered,  in  addition  to  granting  licenses  to  traders, 
to  take  a  bond  of  £20,  with  security,  from  each  of  them,  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  laws  regarding  this  duty.1 

The  collectors  of  the  duty  on  imported  liquors  were  ap- 
pointed in  1 69 1  by  the  governor  to  collect  this  duty  from 
merchants  and  others  receiving  spirituous  liquors,  wines  or 
beer.  They  accounted  twice  a  year,  April  and  October,  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  who  reported  to  the  Assembly. 
At  first  they  were  allowed  ten  per  cent  for  their  services, 
but  in  1699  this  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent.  A  collector  in 
each  of  the  six  revenue  districts  cooperated  with  the  royal 
collectors  and  naval  officers  there  in  seeing  that  no  ship  was 
permitted  to  land  liquors  until  it  had  been  duly  registered. 
They  were  empowered  to  go  on  board  a  ship  and  seize  any 
liquors  on  which  the  duty  had  not  been  paid,  and  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  any  such  liquors  if  landed  and  con- 
cealed.2   By  1736,  on  account  of  the  evasion  of  this  duty  by 

1  Hening,  vol.  vii,  p.  283.    Fees  for  license :  £3  for  the  college,  20s.  for 
die  governor,  and  20s.  for  the  collector. 

*Ibid.t  vol.  iii,  pp.  23,  88,  129,  189,  229;  vol.  iv,  pp.  144,  469;  voL 
v,  p.  310;  vol  vii,  p.  265. 
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the  importing  of  liquors  by  land  from  the  adjacent  colonies, 
the  collectors  were  authorized  by  the  Assembly  to  collect  the 
same  duty  on  importations  by  land.  This  seems  to  have 
been  done  with  the  assistance  of  deputies,  and  was  evidently 
effective,  as  no  further  reference  to  this  matter  is  found  in 
the  acts  of  Assembly.1 

A  master  of  a  ship  or  an  importer  making  a  false  entry 
as  to  liquors  was  fined  £100.  A  collector  who  connived  at 
such  fraud  or  accepted  a  bribe  was  fined  £100,  and  was  de- 
barred from  holding  office  connected  with  the  customs. 
Any  one  who  should  bribe  a  collector  was  also  to  be  fined 
£100.  The  granting  to  William  and  Mary  College  of  a  part 
of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  duty  on  liquors  did  not  affect 
the  relation  of  the  collectors  to  it. 

From  1699  to  1738  the  collectors  of  the  duty  on  slaves 
were  appointed  by  the  governor;  they  accounted  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony,  who  in  turn  reported  to  the  Assem- 
bly. These  collectors  were  allowed  at  first  six  per  cent, 
later  ten  per  cent,  for  their  services.  When  the  duty  was 
changed  in  1732  to  a  percentage  on  the  purchase  price  of 
each  slave,  the  importer  was  required  to  pay  the  duty  to 
the  collector  within  forty  days;  if  he  failed  to  do  this,  he 
forfeited  £5  for  every  slave  on  whom  the  duty  had  not 
been  paid.  A  shipmaster  making  a  false  entry  as  to  slaves 
imported  was  fined  £100,  and  a  collector  who  accepted  a 
bribe  and  the  one  who  offered  it  were  each  fined  £ioo.*  By 
1738  every  importer  of  slaves  was  constituted  a  collector, 
and  the  regular  collectors  were  thus  superseded.  In  most 
cases  the  importation  of  slaves  was  by  water,  but  by  this 
time  some  were  brought  into  the  colony  by  land,  and  those 
receiving  them  were  of  course  required  to  pay  the  duty.* 

1  Hening,  voL  iv,  pp.  146,  470. 

■Hcning,  vol.  in,  pp.  193,  *33.  346,  492;  vol.  iv,  pp.  317,  M*\  vol  v,  p. 
28;  vol.  vi,  pp.  2i8>  419.  4>66;  vol.  vii,  p.  81 ;  vol.  viii,  p.  532. 

%Ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  2& 
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Should  a  person  not  a  resident  of  the  colony  wish  to  obtain 
slaves  to  sell,  he  was  required,  whether  they  were  imported 
by  water  or  by  land,  to  pay  the  duty  to  the  naval  officer, 
who  accounted  with  the  treasurer.  Later,  however,  the 
seller  of  slaves  was  also  empowered  to  receive  the  duty 
from  non-residents,  and  to  account  with  the  treasurer.1 
As  the  purchaser  within  the  colony  was  allowed  forty  (later 
thirty)  days  in  which  to  make  payment,  the  seller  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  treasurer  with  an  account  of  each  sale, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  price  of 
the  slave.  If  the  seller  took  a  promissory  note,  this  was 
also  handed  to  the  treasurer,  who  thereupon  informed  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  sale  occurred,  and  he  col- 
lected the  duty.  Thus  by  1752  the  seller,  the  treasurer,  and 
the  sheriff  had  really  taken  the  place  of  the  former  collec- 
tors. The  sheriffs  accounted  annually  with  the  treasurer 
for  the  duty  and  received  six  per  cent  for  their  services.  If 
the  purchaser  so  desired,  he  might  pay  the  seller,  who  ac- 
counted with  the  treasurer  and  received  six  per  cent  for  his 
services.  By  1759  it  was  found  necessary  to  require  every 
importer  of  slaves  from  the  West  Indies,  Maryland,  Caro- 
lina, or  any  other  American  colony  to  take  an  oath  before 
the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  his  county  as  to  the  slaves 
disposed  of,  and  the  clerk  furnished  the  treasurer  and  the 
sheriff  with  this  information.3 

The  duty  on  servants  imported,  laid  in  1699  but  not  men- 
tioned in  the  acts  of  Assembly  after  1710,  was  received  by 
collectors  appointed  by  the  governor.  These  officers  were 
paid  six  per  cent  for  their  services,  were  stationed  in  the  six 
revenue  districts  of  the  colony,  and  cooperated  with  the 
naval  officers  in  preventing  the  evasion  of  the  duty  when 
ships  landed.    They  accounted  with  the  treasurer.8 

1  Honing,  vol.  vi,  p.  217.  *Ibid.t  voL  vii,  p.  338. 

%Ibid.%  vol.  Hi,  pp.  193,  197,  346,  492;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1702-1705,  pp.  59.  iao- 
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The  duties  on  liquors,  on  slaves  (until  1738),  and  on  ser- 
vants (until  discontinued)  were  received  by  one  collector 
only  in  each  of  the  six  revenue  districts  of  the  colony,  and 
not  by  three  collectors.  The  methods  of  collecting  these 
revenues  have  been  discussed  separately  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  changes  which  took  place.1  The  duties  on  liquors, 
slaves,  servants,  and  skins  and  furs  were  known  as  "  Vir- 
ginia duties  "  in  contradistinction  to  the  royal  revenues. 

The  office  of  treasurer  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  in  the 
colony.  Before  1624  the  treasurer  was  appointed  by  the 
London  Company,  and  from  1624  to  1691  by  the  king,  his 
commission  bearing  the  royal  sign  manual.'  From  April, 
1691,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly.8  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, however,  the  governor  could  make  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly.4  Before 
1 691  the  treasurer  was  usually  a  member  of  the  Council, 
but  after  that  date  his  interests  were  with  the  burgesses. 
After  1691'  he  was  practically  the  agent  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  very 
jealous  of  keeping  entire  control  of  this  office.  He  was  in- 
dependent of  the  auditor  and  the  receiver-general,  who  were 
appointees  of  the  crown.  For  a  period  of  fourteen  years 
(1677-1691),  however,  the  office  of  treasurer  was,  from 
motives  of  economy,  united  by  the  governor  and  the  Coun- 
cil with  that  of  the  auditor.6     In  the  early  part  of  the 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1705-1706,  p.  160;  1710-1712,  pp.  270, 
284;  1712-1714,  p.  38;  Va.  Mag,  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  167. 

*Cal  St  P.  Col,  1675-1676,  no.  346;  1677-1680,  nos.  $*>,  377,  738; 
Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  267;  Stanard,  p.  7. 

*  Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  92;  voL  v,  p.  64;  vol.  viii,  p.  211 ;  British  Museum, 
King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  509;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  2284; 
Stanard,  pp.  42,  43,  45 ;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693*  P-  370. 

4  Hening,  voL  iii,  p.  198;  vol.  vi,  p.  196;  vol.  viii,  p.  212. 

•This  was  during  the  period  of  royalist  reaction,  after  the  Crom- 
weflian  period,  Blathwayfs  Journal,  vol  ii,  p.  66;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and 
Chilton,  p.  61. 
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seventeenth  century,  and  even  as  late  as  1664,  the  duties 
afterwards  assigned  the  receiver-general,  such  as  receiving 
quit-rents  and  other  royal  fees  and  profits,  were  performed 
by  the  treasurer  in  addition  to  the  usual  services  rendered 
by  him.1  From  1 691  he  was  the  appointee  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years  (1699- 
1766)  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  were  performed  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House.2 

This  close  relation  between  the  House  of  Burgesses  and 
the  treasurer  resembled  somewhat  the  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  combination  proved  a  failure,  and  upon  the 
death  in  1766  of  John  Robinson,  who  had  served  for  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  offices  were  separated.' 
The  House,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  for  fraud  afforded 
by  the  union  of  these  offices,  decided  to  separate  them,  but 
was  not  forced  to  do  so  by  the  British  government  Din- 
widdie  complained  of  this  dual  office,  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  to  compel  the  House  to  make  the  change.4 

1  Hening,  vol.  ii,  pp.  31,  83,  99. 

*Ibid.,  voL  Hi,  pp.  197,  199,  476,  481,  495;  voL  iv,  pp.  13&  142.  W 
433;  vol.  v,  pp.  64,  173;  vol.  vi,  p.  248,  vol.  vii,  p.  466 )  vol.  viii,  p.  21a 

•  This  was  after  the  administrators  of  his  estate  had  turned  over  to 
his  successor  £5607.  3s.  nd.  due  by  him  on  the  revenue  from  the  duty 
on  liquors  and  slaves,  £2500  of  money  appropriated  for  the  Indian  trade, 
and  returned  treasury  notes  loaned  on  security,  making  a  total  of 
£100,761.  As  there  were  no  banks  in  which  to  deposit  the  public  funds, 
it  was  customary  for  the  treasurer  to  lend  the  money  to  individuals. 
Robinson  made  bad  loans  to  personal  and  political  friends,  and  this 
seriously  involved  his  estate.    {IV.  and  M.  Col.  Quart,  vol.  xix,  p.  228.) 

4  When  the  House  sent  Peyton  (Randolph  to  England  in  1754  to  protest 
against  the  pistole  fee  imposed  by  Dinwiddie,  and  when  it  granted  him 
£2500  for  his  services  and  delegated  him  to  appoint  a  regular  agent 
for  them  in  England,  with  an  annual  salary  of  £200,  the  treasurer- 
speaker  agreed  to  pay  these  amounts  out  of  the  funds  in  his  hands, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  protest  of  Dinwiddie  and  the  Council, 
Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  160. 
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The  usual  duties  of  the  treasurer  were  to  receive  the  rev- 
enues arising  from  the  duties  on  liquors,  servants,  and 
slaves  imported,  from  the  public  levy,  and  from  any  special 
levy  raised  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  to  borrow  money  on  the 
authority  of  that  body.1  Before  1691  he  was  dependent 
upon  royal  order  in  disposing  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  him, 
but  after  that  date  he  accounted  to  the  Assembly  for  all 
money  received  by  him,  and  paid  it  out  by  order  of  that  body 
or  by  warrant  issued  by  the  governor.  His  account,  after 
being  approved  by  the  Assembly  and  signed  by  the  governor, 
was  sent  to  the  auditor-general  of  the  colonies.3  It  was  thus 
the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  supervise  the  whole 
revenue  system  of  the  colony,  although  the  funds  handled 
by  the  treasurer  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  province, 
and  to  be,  therefore,  not  under  direct  royal  control.  He 
was  empowered  by  the  Assembly  to  emit  treasury  notes  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  the  preparation  for  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  when  extra  funds  were  needed.*  He  was 
directed  to  prosecute  any  one  refusing  to  pay  the  duties 
usually  received  by  him,  and  to  force  payment  of  the  duties 
on  liquors  and  slaves  by  compounding  the  penalties  inflicted 
for  refusal  or  neglect.4 

An  act  of  Assembly  of  November,  1645,  provided  that 
the  quit-rents  were  to  be  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  the 
treasurer's  salary  of  £500  a  year,  the  surplus  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Assembly.5    This  was  done  with  the  approval  of 

■Hening,  vol  iii,  pp.  92,  495;  vol.  iv,  pp.  135,  148,  433;  vol.  v,  p.  173; 
voL  vi,  pp.  195,  218;  vol.  vii,  p.  466;  Beverley,  p.  197. 

'Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  495;  vol.  vi,  p.  195;  Cal  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  pp. 
3Pf  74,  113;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol  ii,  pp.  490,  591;  Cal  St  P.  Col, 
1677-1680,  nos.  320*  33<2,  737;  Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 

1  Hening,  vol.  vi,  pp.  467,  528. 

4  Ibid.,  voL  iv,  p.  473;  voL  v,  p.  336. 

•  Ibid.,  voL  i,  p.  306- 
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the  British  government,  as  the  treasurer  was  then  a  royal 
official.  After  1691,  when  the  treasurer  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  he  was  paid  six  per  cent  on  the 
money  passing  through  his  office.  This  percentage  was 
later  reduced  to  five.  By  1734  he  was  also  being  paid  £50  a 
year,  which  was  gradually  increased  to  £150,  for  auditing 
and  settling  the  accounts  of  the  inspectors  of  tobacco.  He 
was  required  to  furnish  a  bond  of  £5000  sterling,  which  was 
by  degrees  raised  to  £1 00,000. 1  The  governor  was  to  state 
his  approval  of  the  security  furnished  by  the  treasurer  and 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  him. 

There  was  little  in  common  between  the  office  of  lord  high 
treasurer  and  that  of  treasurer  of  Virginia.  Both  officials, 
of  course,  were  custodians  of  public  funds,  but  as  far  as  the 
administration  of  the  two  offices  was  concerned,  there  was 
not  much  similarity,  except  that  previous  to  1691  the  treas- 
urer of  Virginia,  like  the  lords  commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  was  appointed  by  the  king.2 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  colonists,  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the 
British  government  to  divert  the  attention  of  some  of  them 
from  this  to  other  products,  tobacco  continued  to  be  raised.* 
When  the  British  government  did,  however,  make  this  effort, 
the  plan  was  to  encourage  the  colonists  in  the  production  of 
certain  raw  materials  that  would  be  of  service  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  could  be  utilized  in  some  way  in  England.  The 
raising  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  shipping  of  naval  stores, 
such  as  tar,  masts  and  cordage,  were  especially  encouraged, 
but  it  was  not  the  purpose  to  permit  any  manufactures,  and 

1  Hening,  voL  tii,  pp.  92,  476;  vol.  iv,  pp.  135,  433;  vol.  v,  pp.  64,  173; 
voL  vi,  pp.  195,  248;  vol.  vii,  pp.  33*  342,  4*1  \  vol.  viii,  p.  212. 
■Anson,  vol.  ii,  pp.  163-164. 

•Bruce,  Ec.  Hist,  of  Va.,  vol.  ii,  p.  413;  Wilmington  Papers,  1675-1736, 
MS. ;  Andrews,  Colonial  Self 'Government,  p.  317. 
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especially  woolen  goods,  that  would  interfere  with  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  and  merchants.  In  1622,  60,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  were  shipped  to  England ; *  by  about  1 700, 
40,000  hogsheads  containing  27,200,000  pounds  were  ex- 
ported from  Virginia  every  year,2  and  in  1743  the  amount 
exported  was  35,000  hogsheads.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
1747  the  colony  exported  about  45,000  hogsheads.*  Ware- 
houses, established  by  act  of  Assembly  for  the  storage  of  all 
tobacco,  whether  for  sale,  for  monetary  purposes,  or  for 
export,  were  first  built  in  1632,  and  were  always  located 
conveniently  to  the  wharves.  They  were  privately  owned, 
but  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  the  rent  of  them 
ranging  from  £5  to  £50  a  year.  In  1742,  in  the  case  of 
most  of  them  the  rent  was  changed  to  eight  pence  on  every 
hogshead  of  tobacco.  In  1769  this  was  raised  to  ten  pence.* 
The  inspectors  of  the  tobacco  which  was  brought  to  these 
public  warehouses  were  at  first  members  of  the  Council, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  commissioners  of  monthly  courts, 
but  later  were  appointees  of  the  governor.*  By  1738  the 
county  courts  of  the  counties  in  which  public  warehouses 
were  located  recommended  annually  four  suitable  persons, 
from  whom  were  selected  two  for  each  warehouse.  The 
recommendation  by  the  county  court  was  not  essential,  for 
an  appointment  might  be  made  by  the  governor  without  it.6 
There  were  usually  two  inspectors  for  each  warehouse;  in 

1  Brace,  Ec.  Hist,  of  Va.,  vol.  i,  p.  263. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  84. 

•  C.  0.  &  5*  p.  aoa;  Campbell,  p.  444. 

4Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  204;  vol.  iv,  pp.  254,  382,  479;  vol.  v,  pp.  14  MS; 
voL  vi,  pp.  177,  »3,  3S21  voL  vii,  pp.  245,  532;  vol.  viii,  pp.  80,  3&4; 
Journal  Council  of  Van  MS.,  1721-1734,  PP-  449t  45* ;  Webb,  p.  33<>. 

•Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  an;  vol.  iv,  p.  251. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1721-1734*  PP-  408,  47*;  Hening,  voL 
▼»  PP-  l°t  ll*  iaP;  v°l«  ▼*»  P*  J5P;  voL  viii,  p.  85;  Col.  Va.  St  P., 
voL  i,  p.  233;  Warwick  County,  Court  Minutes,  p.  39. 
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1732  there  were  altogether  seventy-one  warehouses  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  inspectors,  increased  by  1765  to 
ninety-eight  warehouses  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  inspec- 
tors.1 By  1 761  "additional"  inspectors  were  appointed, 
who  were  to  serve  only  when  the  two  regular  inspectors  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  quality  of  tobacco,  or  when  one  of  them 
was  absent,  or  when  they  brought  their  own  tobacco  for 
inspection.*  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  to  break 
open,  "  view  and  examine  "  all  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  to  see 
if  the  tobacco  was  in  good  condition  and  "  merchantable," 
to  weigh  it,  and  to  stamp  the  hogshead.*  They  collected  the 
special  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every  hogshead  of  tobacco 
received  at  their  warehouses,  which  was  imposed  at  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.4  They  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties, 
and  to  furnish  the  governor  with  a  bond  of  £1000.  This 
was  reduced  in  1742  to  £200,  but  was  increased  in  1748  to 
£500.* 

The  salary  of  the  inspectors  was  at  first  small,  but  from 
about  1680  to  1732  each  received  £60  a  year.  After  1732 
it  ranged  from  £25  to  £70  a  year,  and  was  specified  by  act 
of  Assembly  for  the  several  warehouses  according  to  their 
importance.6    After  deducting  their  own  salary,  the  rent  of 

1Hening>  voL  iv,  pp.  266,  334,  382;  vol  v,  p.  144;  vol.  vi,  p.  175;  voL 
viii,  p.  97  J  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  44a 
'Hening,  voL  vii,  p.  387;  vol.  viii,  pp.  87,  8ft  234. 
*  Ibid.,  vol  iv,  p.  251 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  162. 
jl       Ibid.,  vol.  vii,  p.  333;  vol.  viii,  p.  no.    This  was  in  addition  to  the 
'  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every  hogshead,  paid  to  the  royal  collectors 
at  the  ports. 
•/Wrf.,  voL  iv,  p.  261 ;  vol.  v,  p.  130;  vol.  vi,  p.  161 ;  vol.  viii,  p.  88. 

•Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  262,  334,  3?5J  vol.  v,  pp.  144,  3*5;  vol.  vi,  pp.  175. 
3S*,  4735  vol.  vii,  p.  S3*;  vol.  viii,  pp.  07,  3*3,  5o8. .  In  1755  and  in  1758, 
on  account  of  the  small  tobacco  crops,  the  inspectors  received  in- 
stead of  their  usual  salaries  three  shillings  a  hogshead  on  "crop  to- 
bacco," and  five  shillings  on  "transfer  tobacco,"  Ibid.f  vol.  vi,  p. 
567;  vol.  vii,  p.  244. 
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the  warehouse,  and  incidental  expenses,  inspectors  accounted 
annually  with  the  treasurer,  by  whom  the  account  was  re- 
ported to  the  Assembly,  for  the  inspection  fee  of  five  shil- 
lings paid  on  every  hogshead  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
delivered.  They  reported  to  the  county  court  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  tobacco  committed  to  their  custody,  and  also 
made  an  annual  report  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
of  all  tobacco  inspected,  its  disposal,  if  it  was  exported,  by 
what  ship,  and  by  what  naval  officer  it  was  despatched.1 

Any  one  wishing  to  pay  any  public  or  private  debt  could 
get  from  the  inspectors  notes  to  the  value  of  his  tobacco  in 
the  warehouse.  These  notes,  known  as  "  crop  notes  "  and 
"  transfer  notes,"  were  used  as  legal  tender.  They  were 
usually  current  only  in  the  county  where  they  were  issued, 
but  passed  occasionally  in  an  adjacent  county  provided  the 
counties  were  not  separated  by  a  very  wide  river.  They 
were  payable  on  demand  by  the  inspectors  who  signed 
them,  within  one  year,  after  which  time  they  were  not  legal 
tender.* 

Inspectors  while  in  office  and  for  two  years  afterwards 
were  ineligible  to  membership  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  could  take  no  part  in  elections,  under  a  penalty  of  £50. 
The  reason  for  this  is  indicated  in  the  preamble  of  the  law 
passed  in  1736:  "Whereas  divers  inspectors  have  busied 
themselves  in  the  election  of  burgesses,  and  used  the  power 
of  their  offices  in  influencing  such  elections,  as  well  for  pro- 
curing themselves,  as  others,  to  be  elected,  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  freedom  of  voting,"  and  so  on.*    In  the  effort  to 

1  Hening,  vol.  iv,  pp.  252,  260;  vol.  v,  pp.  125,  158;  vol.  vi,  pp.  155,  i<X>, 
224;  vol  viii,  pp.  70,  82,  95,  324. 

*Ibid.9  vol  iv,  pp.  251,  254,  386;  vol.  v,  pp.  133-138;  vol.  vi,  pp.  163, 
16B,  256,  475;  vol  viii,  pp.  90-104;  Webb,  p.  336.  First  mentioned  m 
acts  of  Assembly  of  May,  1730. 

'Hening,  voL  iv,  p.  481;  vol  v,  p.  153;  vol.  vi,  p.  iB$;  voL  vii,  p. 
529;  vol  viii,  pp.  95.  3&- 
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prevent  fraud  on  the  part  of  inspectors,  it  was  specified  by 
an  act  of  Assembly  in  1738  that  no  inspector  should  be  a 
collector  of  quit-rents  or  of  any  public,  county  or  parish 
levies,  or  of  any  officers'  fees.1  This  law  was  repealed  in 
1752,  but  reenacted  in  1765.*  That  the  colonists  sometimes 
purchased  this  office  may  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  As- 
sembly, passed  in  1748,  to  prevent  the  buying  or  selling  of 
the  office  of  inspector,  and  fixing  the  penalty  at  £100  fine 
and  ineligibility  to  the  office.*  It  seems  that  it  was  neces- 
sary further  to  check  the  tendency  toward  fraud  by  enacting 
a  law  prohibiting  an  inspector  from  accepting  any  gift  or 
gratuity  other  than  his  salary,  under  a  penalty  of  £50.  It 
was  also  provided  that  no  inspector  should  buy,  sell,  or  ex- 
change any  tobacco  in  his  warehouse.  In  1742  justices  of 
the  peace  were  empowered  to  visit  warehouses  to  ascertain 
if  the  inspectors  were  faithfully  discharging  their  duty,  and 
to  report  any  irregularity  to  the  governor.4 

That  some  planters  evaded  the  law  and  disposed  of  their 
tobacco  without  having  brought  it  to  the  public  warehouse 
is  evident  from  a  law  passed  in  1738  requiring  inspectors, 
sheriffs,  and  constables  to  take  an  oath  in  the  county  court 
to  report  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  all  cases  of  such  viola- 
tion, or  of  tobacco  carried  to  Maryland  or  North  Carolina 
without  a  permit5  The  master  of  every  ship  was  required 
to  take  an  oath  before  a  naval  officer  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit any  uninspected  tobacco  to  be  taken  on  board,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  £20  and  forfeiture  of  the  tobacco.  He 
was  to  furnish  the  naval  officer  with  two  manifests  of  all 

1Hening,  vol.  v,  pp.  n,  153;  vol.  vi,  p.  185. 
■  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  226 ;  vol.  viii,  p.  95. 

•  Ibid.,  voL  vi,  p.  160;  vol.  viii,  p.  87. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  263;  vol.  v,  pp.  154,  158;  vol.  vi,  pp.  16b,  185;  vol 
viii,  p.  95- 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  v,  pp.  13,  151 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  183;  vol.  viii,  p.  75- 
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tobacco  on  board,  one  of  which  was  annexed  to  the  clear- 
ance certificate  to  be  delivered  by  the  master  of  the  ship  to 
the  customs  official  at  his  destination,  and  the  other  was  sent 
to  the  customs  official  by  the  naval  officer.1 

The  pilots  of  the  ships  on  the  larger  rivers  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay  were  appointed  by  the  governor.2  The  act  of 
Assembly  of  166 1  establishing  a  system  of  pilots  was  from 
time  to  time  reenacted  for  periods  of  from  three  to  seven 
years,  and  the  governor  was  empowered  to  make  appoint- 
ments. By  1762  the  county  court  of  each  of  the  maritime 
counties  had  been  empowered  to  name  three  men,  who  ex- 
amined all  persons  applying  for  positions  as  pilots  and  made 
the  appointment.*  The  penalty  for  acting  as  pilot  without 
a  commission  was  a  fine  of  £10  for  the  first  offense,  in- 
creased to  £20  and  £40  for  second  and  third  offenses.4 

The  duties  of  the  pilots  were  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  render  the  necessary  aid  in  piloting  ships  on  the 
rivers  and  the  bay,  and  to  provide  beacons.  For  the  latter 
service  they  were  paid  by  the  Assembly.  For  conducting  a 
merchant  vessel  the  pilot  was  paid  the  specified  fees  by  the 
master  of  the  ship,  but  in  case  of  ships  of  war  or  other 
vessels  of  the  British  government,  he  applied  to  the  Council 
for  compensation.5  The  fees  to  be  charged  were  specified 
by  act  of  Assembly  for  every  stretch  of  the  rivers  and  the 
bay  where  guides  were  needed.*    The  services  rendered  by 

1  Hening,  vol.  v,  p.  141 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  157 ;  voL  viii,  p.  72. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  IMS.,  1692-1693,  p.  139;  1705-1721,  p.  100; 
Col.  St  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  1845;  1693-1696,  no.  21. 

•Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  35;  voL  vi,  p.  490;  vol.  vii,  p.  580;  vol  viii,  pp. 
197,  353,  542. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  490-493;  vol.  vii,  p.  581. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  Executive  Session,  Oct.  23,  1722. 

•  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  35;  vol.  vi,  p.  490;  vol.  vii,  p.  580.  From  Cape 
Henry  or  Lynnhaven  Bay  to  Hampton  (Roads  or  Sewell's  Point,  £1; 
Cape  Henry  to  Smith's  Point  on  Potomac  River,  £5.  Other  points  on 
the  bay,  and  on  the  James,  York,  Rappahannock,  and  Potomac  Rivers 
are  also  mentioned,  with  the  fees  to  be  charged. 
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the  pilots  were  recognized  as  quite  valuable,  especially  those 
in  connection  with  the  merchant  vessels,  which  were  closely 
related  to  the  revenue  system  of  the  colony.1 

Before  1692  postal  affairs  in  America  were  left  to  the 
colonies  themselves,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 
On  February  17,  1692,  Thomas  Neal  was  authorized  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  to  have  charge  for  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  administration  of  the  postal  affairs  in  all 
of  the  colonies  on  the  mainland  of  North  America  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  He  did  not  personally  perform  the  duties 
of  this  office,  but  nominated  as  his  deputy  Andrew  Hamilton 
of  East  Jersey,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  postmaster- 
general  of  England  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  order.  Andrew 
Hamilton  commissioned  Peter  Heyman  to  serve  as  his 
deputy  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Heyman  presented  his 
commission  to  the  governor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  where- 
upon a  proclamation  was  issued  to  make  known  the  royal 
pleasure  and  to  assure  Heyman  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
colony.2  The  Council,  with  the  House,  passed  an  act* 
which  acknowledged  that  the  act  of  Parliament  establishing 
the  post-office  was  to  be  enforced  in  the  colony,  but  it  was 
not  enforced  for  several  years.  There  was  objection  to  the 
royal  postal  system  in  the  colony,  and  it  was  not  until  171S 
that  the  post-office  was  actually  established  in  Virginia. 
Spotswood,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  June  24, 
1718,  said :  "  The  people  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
Parliament  could  not  lay  any  tax  ( for  so  they  call  the  rates 
of  postage)  here  without  the  consent  of  the  General  As- 
sembly." He  also  referred  to  the  rates  of  postage  as  "  this 
branch  of  the  king's  revenue."  *    One  of  the  declared  pur- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  11a 

■ Journal  Council  of  Va,,  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  135;  Sainsbury  Papers, 
1691-1697,  pp.  112,  147;  Virginia  Gazette,  April  21,  28,  1738. 

'Hening,  vol  ii,  p.  112. 

4  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  280. 
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poses  of  the  new  postal  law  of  1710,  passed  by  Parliament, 
was  to  raise  a  war  revenue,  and  a  weekly  payment  of  £700 
had  to  be  made  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  people  of  New 
England  did  not  object  to  this  regulation,1  but  the  Virgin- 
ians held  that  Parliament  could  not  thus  tax  them  without 
their  consent  It  seems,  however,  that  this  opposition 
gradually  declined,  for  after  17 18  they  apparently  raised  no 
objection  to  the  postal  system  on  this  ground. 

The  instructions  to  the  governor  informing  him  of  the 
appointment  of  Neal  stated  that  letters  and  parcels  were  to 
be  transmitted  "  under  such  rates  and  sums  of  money  as 
the  planters  shall  agree  to  give,  or  as  shall  be  proportionable 
to  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  letters  ascertained  in  the  act 
of  Parliament  for  erecting  and  establishing  a  post  office."  f 
In  March,  1692-3  the  Virginia  Assembly  fixed  the  rates  of 
postage ;  these  became  effective  as  soon  as  the  colony  sub- 
mitted to  the  postal  system,  which  was  about  1718.*    Mer- 

1  Greene,  Provincial  America,  p.  41. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Van  MS.,  1692-1693,  p.  135. 

*  Hening,  vol.  Hi,  p.  112;  Regulations  of  the  Colonial  Post  Office,  MS. 

* 

Letter  of  one  sheet,  distance  not  over  80  miles 3d* 

"  twosheets,      "         m     "      "     " 6d. 

"       "  onesheet,       "       over          *     "       4d. 

«  twosheets,     °          «            u    "       \V od. 

Every  additional  sheet  for  any  distance -' •-■ 5d. 

Writs,  deeds,  etc.,  per  ounce,  not  over  80  miles  , iad. 

"      "      "      over  80  miles  ../. i8d. 

The  rates  were  later  increased  as  follows : 

Letter  of  one  sheet,  distance  not  over  60  miles 4d. 

«       -  twosheets,     "         "     u      "    «       8d. 

-       "  threesheets,  "         «     «      «     «       Is. 

"  onesheet,       "         "      M     100  "       6d. 

"  twosheets,      "         "     u      *     "      is. 

"  threesheets,  "         "      u      "     "      is.    6d. 

From  New  York  (main  office  in  America)   to  Williamsburg  (main 
office  in  Virginia) : 
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chants'  accounts,  bills  of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange  were 
considered  double  letters,  but  this  system  of  rates  did  not 
prevent  merchants  from  sending  letters  by  shipmasters. 
The  official  letters  of  the  colony  were,  of  course,  exempted 
from  postage.  Writs  of  courts  and  letters  which  the  writ- 
ers preferred  to  despatch  privately  did  not  have  to  be  sent 
through  the  post-office. 

When  the  post-office  was  in  actual  operation  in  the  colony, 
the  irregularities  were  so  pronounced  that  the  Assembly 
passed  an  act  complaining  of  them.  It  was  charged  that  the 
postmaster,  knowing  that  the  post-office  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  many  people,  had  taken  possession  of  letters 
from  masters  of  ships  and  kept  them  for  several  months. 
The  commission  to  Neal  had  specified  that  he  or  his  deputy 
should  establish  at  Neal's  expense  post-offices  in  each  county, 
but  this  was  not  done.  It  was  also  charged  that  the  post- 
master took  from  ships  other  letters,  intended  to  have  been 
delivered  directly  to  the  addressee  and  not  to  have  passed 
through  the  post-office,  and  not  only  required  postage  for 
them,  but  also  opened  them  and  in  some  cases  took  money 
from  them.  The  Assembly  sought  to  remedy  these  irreg- 
ularities by  ordering  masters  of  ships  to  furnish  to  the  post- 
master a  list  of  letters,  giving  the  address  of  each,  to  serve 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  safe  delivery.  An  authority  on 
conditions  in  the  colony,  writing  in  1724,  said:  "The  last 
thing  I  shall  mention  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  trade 
in  Virginia  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  better  regulation 
of  the  post-office  there,  for  the  safe  and  quicker  conveyance 

Letter  of  one  sheet is.  3d. 

"       "  two  sheets  2s.  6d 

11       "  three  sheets 3s.  9&- 

From  New  York  to  London : 

Letter  of  one  sheet is. 

"       M  two  sheets  2s. 

"       "  three  sheets  3*- 
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of  letters. "  *  In  1738  ex-Governor  Spots  wood,  then  post- 
master-general of  the  American  colonies,  improved  the  sys- 
tem by  the  use  of  stages.  He  arranged  the  longer  routes  in 
relays,  so  that  one  postman  did  not  travel  the  whole  dis- 
tance, but  was  relieved  at  a  certain  point.  This  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  route  between  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  stage  route  between  Williamsburg  and 
Edenton,  North  Carolina,  furnished  a  monthly  mail  ser- 
vice.1 

In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  postal  service,  the 
postmaster  was  to  have  been  given  the  general  supervision 
of  the  ferries.*  The  governor,  on  July  24,  1695,  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  post-office,  stated  that  it 
had  not  been  put  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  colony,  nor  had  the 
ferries,  which  were  vested  in  the  postmaster.  Hening's 
statutes  covering  the  period  from  1692  to  1775  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  ferries  were  established  by  the  Assembly, 
that  the  fees  were  also  fixed  by  this  body,  and  that  the  ferry- 
keepers  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  and  later  by  the 
county  court4  Thus  the  royal  power,  represented  by  the 
postmaster,  did  not  extend,  as  was  evidently  intended,  to 
the  ferries.  The  postal  system  of  the  colony,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  under  royal  supervision,  and  the  postmaster- 
general  in  England  sent  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to 
the  instructions  to  his  deputy  in  the  colony,  certain  direc- 
tions to  the  governor,  by  whom  reports  were  made  regard- 
ing postal  affairs  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.0 

1  Jones,  p.  150. 

■  Virginia  Gasette,  April  21-28;  1738. 

%Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1693-1696,  no.  1975;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1691-1697* 
p.  147. 

4Hening,  vols,  iii-viii.    In  1705  there  were  SO  ferries,  and  in  1748 
there  were  no. 

1  CaL  St.  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1697-1701,  pp.  289,  513;  Sainsbury  Papers, 
vol  iii,  p.  776;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1702-1703,  pp.  21,  52,  72. 
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The  colonies  were  considered  of  importance  only  so  far 
as  they  served  the  interests  of  the  British  government,  and 
especially  the  interests  of  the  English  merchants,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  the  frequent  regulations  regarding  trade. 
That  the  colonies  gave  Great  Britain  material  assistance 
seems  amply  demonstrated  upon  the  authority  of  one  whose 
position  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  actual 
returns  from  the  colonies.  A  statement  in  1707  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  from  William  Blathwayt,  the  auditor-gen- 
eral of  the  colonies,  asserted  that  the  American  colonies 
were  the  chief  support  of  Great  Britain.1  The  colony  of 
Virginia  was  but  one  in  the  British  colonial  system,  and 
from  the  British  point  of  view  was  estimated  very  largely 
by  the  value  of  its  exports  to  England.2  The  opinion  of 
the  British  authorities  of  the  relative  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  Virginia  is  shown  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  colonies  to  New  York.  The 
royal  instructions  of  May  19,  1732,  to  the  governor  of  that 
colony  stated  that  the  assemblies  of  certain  colonies  had 
been  directed  to  appropriate  specified  amounts  toward  the 
erection  of  forts  on  the  New  York  frontier.*  Virginia  was 
assessed  far  more  than  any  other  colony.  It  was  stated  that 
the  contributions  should  be  "  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
abilities  of  each  plantation/'  It  was  also  provided  that  in 
case  of  invasion  of  New  York,  the  other  colonies  were  to 
furnish  troops.4  Virginia  was  called  on  to  furnish  forty 
more  men  for  the  defense  of  New  York  than  that  colony 
itself  was  expected  to  supply. 

1  Cal.  St  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1702-1707,  p.  53*- 

*  Andrews,  Anglo-French  Commercial  Rivalry,  1700-1730,  p.  542. 

■  

'Rhode  Island  and  Providence,  £150;  Connecticut  £430;  Pennsylva- 
nia, £350;  Maryland,  £650;  Virginia,  £900  (C.  O.  5,  195,  p.  42). 

4  Massachusetts  Bay,  35°;  New  Hampshire,  40;  Rhode  Island,  48; 
Connecticut,  120;  New  York,  200;  East  New  Jersey,  60;  West  New 
Jersey,  60;  Pennsylvania,  80;  Maryland,  160;  Virginia,  240  (C.  0.  $, 
105,  p.  43). 
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When  Virginia  became  a  royal  colony  in  1624,  the  British 
government  proposed  to  assume  the  expense  of  the  local 
governmental  charges,  including  the  governor's  salary  and 
the  cost  of  defense  against  the  Indians,  which  were  to  be 
met  with  part  of  the  revenue  on  tobacco.1  Shortly  after 
his  accession,  Charles  I  also  stated  that  the  maintenance  of 
all  public  officials  in  Virginia  should  be  borne  by  the  crown.2 
Until  1643  a  part  of  the  governor's  salary  was  paid  either 
directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  but  from 
that  date  until  about  1660  the  whole  salary  was  paid  by  the 
colonists  directly  by  public  tax.  After  that  it  was  paid  in- 
directly out  of  the  duty  on  exported  tobacco.  Thus  the 
assumption  by  the  British  government  of  the  salary  of  the 
governor  was  invalid,  except  during  the  brief  period  indi- 
cated. As  each  of  the  officials  of  the  colony  is  studied,  it 
is  observed  that  not  only  the  provincial  appointees,  but  also 
those  holding  royal  commissions  were  either  directly  or  in- 
directly paid  by  the  colonists. 

The  British  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  declaration 
of  their  intention  to  bear  the  cost  of  defense  against  the  In- 
dians, left  this  matter  very  largely  to  the  colonies,  for  it 
was  in  fact  the  established  policy  of  the  British  government 
that  in  times  of  peace  in  Europe  the  defense  of  a  colony 
against  a  local  enemy  should  devolve  primarily  on  the 
colony  itself.  This  policy  was  departed  from  with  reluc- 
tance.1 

In  1688  the  British  government,  deciding  to  leave  the  de- 
fense of  the  New  York  frontier  to  the  colonies,  directed  that 
an  appropriation  of  f 600  be  made  by  Virginia  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  House  of  Burgesses  refused  to  make  the  appro- 
priation requested.4     In  1693  the  governor  and  Council, 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  xvii,  p.  669;  Beer,  Origins,  p.  318. 

1  C*l.  St.  P.  Col,  1574-1660,  pp.  73-74. 

*  Beer,  Origins,  p.  319. 

4  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1603,  pp.  aps,  298. 
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complying  with  the  royal  instructions,  directed  the  auditor 
to  furnish  New  York  with  £600.  The  House  did  not  co- 
operate with  the  governor  and  Council,  for,  as  the  burgesses 
maintained,  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  assisting  New 
York,  and  in  the  resolution  adopted  it  was  stated  r  "  This 
government  never  had  any  protection  from  or  dependence 
upon  any  other  place,  but  have  always  made  it  their  care,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  effectually  to  provide  for  their  own 
defense."  *  At  that  time  Virginia  was  at  the  expense  of 
keeping  troops  on  her  own  frontier,  as  there  was  reason  to 
fear  an  attack  from  Indians.  Again,  in  1695  the  governor 
was  instructed  further  to  aid  New  York  to  the  amount  of 
£500.  In  an  address  to  the  governor  the  burgesses  insisted 
that  in  view  of  the  taxes  and  other  expenses  then  borne  in 
order  to  protect  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  the  colony  should 
not  be  expected  to  aid  New  York.  They  maintained  that 
Virginia  had  never  received  assistance,  and  added : 

to  which  opinion  they  are  the  more  induced,  by  this  further 
consideration,  that  as  this  country  always  has  in  its  greatest 
necessities,  borne  its  own  charge,  without  any  assistance  from 
other  places,  and  by  means  thereof,  is  reduced  to  a  lower  ebb 
and  degree  of  want,  so  now  it  must  by  the  forces  and  assistance 
lodged  within  itself,  be  its  own  defense  and  guard. 

When  the  importance  of  the  matter  was  strongly  urged,  the 
Assembly  appropriated  £500,  to  be  raised  by  a  special  duty 
on  imported  liquors,  but  requested  that  the  king  would  not 
again  make  such  an  assessment.  Nicholson,  in  a  letter 
(June  28,  1699)  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  stated  that  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  (governor  1 692-1698)  sent  to  New  York 
£269  4s.  7d.  on  order  from  the  British  government.  This 
was  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Assembly, 
and  was  no  doubt  taken  out  of  the  quit-rents  the  surplus  of 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  pp.  482,  483. 
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which  then  in  the  hands  of  the  auditor  amounted  to  £2061 
19s.  3d.  Virginia,  in  defending  her  own  frontier  at  this 
time,  spent  £473  appropriated  by  the  Assembly  and  £665 
out  of  the  quit-rents  on  the  fortifications.1  Notwithstand- 
ing the  request  made  of  the  home  government,  the  colony 
was  called  on  in  1701  for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
£900  for  the  same  purpose.  When  the  Assembly  refused  to 
grant  it,  the  governor  (Nicholson)  offered  to  advance  the 
money,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  refunded 
out  of  the  quit-rents,  but  it  seems  that  the  money  was  not 
needed.2 

In  a  circular  letter  of  November  24,  1698,  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  directed  the  governors  of  Virginia,  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward 
Islands  to  give  credit  to  Admiral  Benbow  and  his  squadron 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  furnish  him  with  money  to  the 
amount  of  £3000  for  provisions  and  other  expenses.  Vir- 
ginia was  to  furnish  £500  of  this  amount.8  In  a  letter  of 
credit  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  under  date  of  August 
8,  1 701,  Admiral  Benbow  was  authorized  to  call  upon  the 
governors  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Barbadoes,  and 
Jamaica  to  the  amount  of  £5000,  of  which  Virginia  would 
be  expected  to  furnish  £2000.  In  this  later  letter,  certain 
colonies  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  1698  were  thus  omitted 
and  the  amount  to  be  advanced  increased.  The  governors 
were  to  accept  bills  of  exchange  for  the  amounts  advanced, 
certify  and  forward  them  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy 
for  payment.  The  squadron  of  ships  of  war  under  Ad- 
miral Benbow  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  colonies.4 

1  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  2nd  box  no.  102. 

1  Cat.  St.  P.  Col,  1701,  no.  1040;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1695- 
1696,  pp.  16,  35,  37  J  1702-1705,  pp.  16,  20. 
1  Plantations  General,  vol.  iv  (2),  p.  146. 
*C.  0.  3*4,4  P.  435;  *,  P.  18. 
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When  military  supplies,  amounting  in  value  to  £3388, 
were  sent  to  Virginia  in  1702,  the  governor  was  instructed 
to  "  forthwith  cause  the  said  sum  "  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
quit-rents  and  to  be  transmitted  by  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  ordnance  office.  Colonel  Robert  Quary, 
surveyor-general  of  the  customs,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  (October  15,  1703)  regarding  affairs  in  Virginia, 
gave  an  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  colony 
"  after  having  paid  for  the  arms  and  ammunition."  *  Thus 
in  addition  to  refunding  the  cost  of  these  supplies,  the 
members  of  the  militia  to  whom  any  of  these  supplies  were 
issued  were  required  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  money  aris- 
ing from  such  sales,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
British  government,  was  kept  by  the  receiver-general  as  a 
royal  reserve  fund  to  be  used  for  the  service  of  the  colony." 

The  colony  not  only  paid  for  its  own  defense,  but  volun- 
teered to  make  an  appropriation  for  an  adjacent  colony 
which  was  being  disturbed  by  Indians,  although  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  Virginia  would  hardly  justify  it.  In  an 
address  to  the  governor  of  December  21,  171 1,  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  commenting  on  the  appropriation  for  the 
assistance  of  North  Carolina,  said : 

Nothing  less  than  the  deplorable  state  of  our  distressed  fellow 
subjects  of  North  Carolina,  joined  with  the  just  apprehensions 
we  have  of  the  dangers  hanging  over  our  heads  from  the  com- 
mon enemy,  could  ever  have  prevailed  with  this  house  to  have 
made  a  resolve  to  raise  £20,000,  at  a  time  when  our  staple 
commodity  will  hardly  afford  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  and  our  present  funds  have  proved  in  great  measure 
deficient* 

lC.  0.  324,  8,  P-  311. 

*  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  116;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS., 
1689-1703,  p.  157;  C.  0.  324,  4,  PP.  46-50. 

*  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1710-1712,  p.  344. 
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In  171 5,  also,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  sent  from 
Virginia  to  aid  South  Carolina  during  an  Indian  war  in 
that  colony.1  South  Carolina  paid  each  soldier  £4  a  month 
in  Carolina  money,  but  the  Virginia  troops  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  compensation  in  view  of  the  service  rendered, 
for  their  assistance,  according  to  Governor  Spotswood  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  very  effective  in  preventing  a  more 
disastrous  war.* 

In  1732  the  British  government  again  called  upon  the 
colonies  to  help  New  York,  and  assessed  Virginia  £900  for 
the  erection  of  forts  on  the  New  York  frontier,  and  re- 
quested her,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  furnish  two  hundred  and 
forty  men.8  Virginia  had  supported  New  York  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  but  did  not  at  this  time  comply  with  the 
royal  instructions. 

In  1740  the  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  soldiers 
to  cooperate  with  the  regular  British  troops  in  an  offensive 
war  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  Governor 
Gooch  and  four  hundred  men  went  from  Virginia  to  join 
the  regulars  at  Jamaica,  and  proceeded  thence  to  attack  Car- 
thagena,  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  The 
Assembly,  "  desirous  to  give  the  utmost  testimony  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection  to  his  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment," appropriated  £5000  for  the  expedition,  and  as  this 
amount  exceeded  the  funds  in  the  treasury,  a  large  part  of 
it  was  loaned  by  individuals.  In  addition  to  this  appropria- 
tion, the  Assembly  provided  for  £500  to  be  raised  by  a 
special  duty  on  imported  slaves,  which  was  to  be  used  for 
the  support  of  the  soldiers  while  waiting  to  embark,  for 
those  who  might  be  wounded  in  the  campaign,  and  for  the 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  241. 

*C.  0.  5,  i293>  PP-  35-37,  105,  106,  no;  Spotswood  Letters,  voL  ii,  p. 
136. 

*  C  0.  5, W,  p.  42. 
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families  of  those  who  might  be  killed.  In  the  act  providing 
for  this  appropriation  it  was  stated  that  the  colony  was  thus 
"  to  provide  for  and  defray  the  expense  of  victualling  and 
transporting  the  said  soldiers,  and  all  other  incident  charges 
attending  the  enlisting  of  them  (except  their  pay,  clothes, 
arms  and  ammunition),  till  their  arrival  at  the  general 
rendezvous  in  the  West  Indies."  The  British  government 
could  not,  of  course,  expect  Virginia  to  do  more  than  fur- 
nish these  soldiers  and  pay  the  expense  of  transporting 
them  to  Jamaica.  As  the  results  of  the  expedition,  even 
though  successful,  could  have  only  an  indirect  effect  on 
Virginia,  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  require  the  colony 
to  bear  the  expense  after  the  soldiers  reached  Jamaica.  This 
was  an  unusual  campaign  in  that  the  provincial  troops  were 
not  only  to  leave  their  own  colony,  but  were  also  to  leave 
the  mainland  of  America  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  British  government 
would  depart  from  its  policy  in  regard  to  leaving  the  matter 
of  local  defense  to  the  colonies  themselves,  and  assume  the 
expense  of  the  campaign  after  the  troops  reached  Jamaica. 
Though  the  pay  of  the  colonial  troops  and  their  clothes, 
arms  and  ammunition  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  British 
government,  it  was  fully  two  months  after  the  arrival  at 
Jamaica  before  any  effort  was  made  to  provide  for  them. 
While  waiting  for  Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  expected  to 
bring  funds  from  England,  a  loan  of  £2000  was  negotiated 
with  merchants  in  Jamaica,  which,  however,  was  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  officers.1  Immediately  after  the  expedition, 
upon  request  from  Georgia  for  assistance  against  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  threatening  that  colony,  Virginia  sent 
troops  there,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  apprehen- 

1  Cal  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1742-174$,  pp.  19,  321 ;  C.  O.  5, 
41,  pp.  25,  106-108,  1 10- 1 12;  H«ning,  vol.  v,  pp.  92,  121. 
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sions  of  a  Spanish  invasion  of  Virginia,  of  an  Indian  attack, 
and  also  of  slave  insurrections  within  the  colony.1 

In  1745  -Virginia  cooperated  with  England  in  her  prep- 
aration for  the  intended  invasion  of  Canada  by  responding 
to  the  request  of  Governor  Shirley,  and  by  sending  £1273 
us.  2d.  to  Cape  Breton  for  provisions  for  the  garrison.8 
When  the  mobilization  was  begun  the  next  year,  the  British 
government  requested  the  American  colonies  to  furnish  five 
thousand  men.3  Virginia  appropriated  £4000  toward  rais- 
ing her  quota  of  troops,  and  £600  for  provisions  and  quar- 
ters for  British  soldiers  bound  for  Canada,  but  compelled 
io  stop  in  Virginia  on  account  of  storms.  This  was  a  war 
begun  by  the  British  government  and  not  by  the  colonists, 
and  was  a  war  of  conquest  and  not  one  primarily  of  self- 
defense.  It  was  a  struggle  between  England  and  France; 
therefore  the  British  authorities  did  not  expect  the  colonists 
to  bear  all  of  the  expense.  The  provincial  troops  were  to  be 
paid  from  the  British  treasury  and  their  arms  and  clothes 
furnished  to  them.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for  the 
treasurer  of  Virginia  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £4000 
in  order  to  put  the  troops  raised  by  the  colony  in  readiness, 
and  the  arms  kept  in  the  public  magazine  were  used  in  order 
to  hasten  the  mobilization  of  troops  at  Albany.  The  pay 
and  subsistence  of  the  Virginia  troops  amounted  to  £2076 
4s.  8d.4  Gooch  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  be  raised  by  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  but  declined  to 
serve.8  I 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol  xvii,  p.  43. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  liv,  p.  25. 

•  C  0.  5,  45,  PP.  215,  242. 

*Ibid.,  5,  45,  P-  2;  324,  *3,  PP.  5,  165;  Hening,  vol.  v,  p.  401;  Journal 
House  of  Burgesses,  i74*-r747>  PP-  221.  231 ;  1748-1749,  PP-  a$5»  268. 
1 C.  0.  5,  45,  PP.  239-342. 
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In  1757  South  Carolina  was  again  at  war  with  the  In- 
dians, and  four  companies  were  sent  from  Virginia  in  re- 
sponse to  her  call  for  help.1  In  these  several  instances  Vir- 
ginia rendered  assistance  to  the  adjacent  colonies  with  no 
expectation  of  reimbursement  by  the  home  government 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  British  government  evidently  intended  to  continue  to 
considerable  extent  the  policy  of  leaving  the  colonies  to 
defend  themselves  except  in  the  case  of  so  serious  a  matter 
as  the  threatened  invasion  from  Canada.  The  Albany  Con- 
gress (1754)  was  in  full  accord  with  that  policy,  as  it  was 
an  effort  to  form  a  union  of  the  colonies  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  system  of  defense  at  the  expense  of 
the  colonies  and  not  of  the  British  exchequer.  When  the 
British  government  sent  £20,000  to  Governor  Dinwiddie 
for  the  defense  of  Virginia  in  1754,  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  a  decided  change  in  that  policy. 
The  colony  did  not  depend  solely  upon  this  royal  appropria- 
tion, for  the  Assembly  provided  by  special  taxation  for  the 
war.2  This  sum  was  in  fact  a  loan,  and  was  to  be  refunded, 
as  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  July  3,  1754,  from  the  secretary 
of  state  to  Dinwiddie : 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1756-1758,  p.  427. 

*  The  appropriations  made  by  the  Assembly  from  1754  to  1759  and  the 
methods  of  taxation  were  as  follows : 

February,  1754,  £10,000;  October,  1754,  £20,000;  May,  1755,  £6,000; 
August,  1755,  £40,000;  March,  1756,  £25,000;  November,  1759,  £10,000. 
These  amounts  were  to  be  raised  by  the  following  methods:  special 
poll  and  land  taxes,  additional  duties  on  slaves  imported  and  tobacco 
exported,  a  tax  on  carriages,  ordinary  license,  and  processes  at  law, 
and  by  a  lottery.  While  waiting  for  the  collection  of  these  special  war 
taxes,  the  treasurer  borrowed  money,  usually  at  six  per  cent,  or  issued 
"  treasury  notes,"  which  were  legal  tender.  Between  1755  and  1763  the 
paper  money  issued  amounted  to  £539,962.  Hening,  vol.  vi,  pp.  417, 
435,  453,  461,  521 ;  vol.  vii,  pp.  9,  163,  331 ;  W.  and  M.  Col.  Quart.,  vol. 
xx,  pp.  227,  261. 
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Whereas  the  duty  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  upon  tobacco, 
is  applicable  to  the  contingent  expenses  of  our  government 
there,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  direct,  author- 
ize, and  command  you,  to  issue  your  warrant,  from  time  to  time, 
for  paying  over  the  balance  of  the  money  in  the  receiver's 
hands  of  the  said  duty,  and  such  other  sums,  as  shall  hereafter 
appear  to  be  the  balance  in  his  hands  thereof,  as  far  as  the  sum 
will  go,  unto  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  William  Pitt, 
paymaster-general  of  our  forces,  to  reimburse  and  make  good 
the  said  sums  of  £10,000  so  sent  over  in  specie,  and  £10,000,  so 
to  be  advanced  on  the  credit  of  your  bills.1 

Thus  the  colony,  although  in  debt,  was  required  to  reim- 
burse the  British  exchequer.  In  the  address  of  the  Council 
of  Virginia  to  the  king  on  November  16,  1754,  which 
thanked  him  for  the  above  appropriation,  it  was  stated  that 
"the  extraordinary  supplies  necessarily  raised  in  the  late 
war,  and  upon  this  occasion,  have  involved  us  in  a  debt, 
which  all  our  funds,  at  present,  are  not  able  to  satisfy."  2 

Dinwiddie  complained  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  revenue  from  the  duty  on  tobacco  of  two 
shillings  per  hogshead,  and  begged  that  the  royal  order  to 
reimburse  the  British  exchequer  for  the  £20,000  loaned  to 
the  colony  might  be  temporarily  suspended  until  the  expe- 
dition against  the  French  and  Indians  could  be  completed 
and  the  treasury  replenished.8  In  a  letter  of  June  6,  1755, 
from  Dinwiddie  to  the  Board  of  Trade  it  is  shown,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  this  revenue  was  sent  to  England. 

Agreeable  and  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands,  I  have 
transmitted  my  warrant  to  the  paymaster-general,  for  £2,000, 
payable  by  Mr.  John  Hanbury,  from  the  revenue  of  two  shil- 

1 C.  0.  5,  2iit  pp.  77,  91. 

1  Ibtd.,  5,  /5,  P.  2i. 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  353. 
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ling  per  hogshead  on  tobacco  in  this  colony,  that  is  the  only 
one,  I  have  recourse  to  for  payment  of  any  emergencies  of  gov- 
ernment. I,  therefore,  have  left  the  small  sum  of  £767, 15s.,  6d. 
in  the  receiver-general's  hand.1. 

In  1755,  in  addition  to  Braddock's  expedition,  three  other 
military  enterprises  were  undertaken  —  the  campaign  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  expedition  against  Niagara,  and  that 
against  Crown  Point,  the  last  being  purely  a  colonial  un- 
dertaking. The  Board  of  Trade  estimated  the  expenses  of 
the  colonies  in  these  expeditions  at  £170,100,  and  recom- 
mended that  Parliament  grant  them  £120,000  "  as  an  en- 
couragement to  exert  themselves  for  the  future  in  their 
mutual  and  common  defense." 2  Parliament,  however, 
granted  £115,000  to  the  northern  colonies,  which  practi- 
cally covered  their  expenses,  but  nothing  to  the  southern 
colonies  until  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  protested  against 
the  discrimination.  The  next  year  (1757)  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  received  £50,000,  of  which 
amount  Virginia  received  £32,269.*  James  Abercromby, 
solicitor  of  Virginia  affairs,  stated  that  that  colony  alone 
between  1753  and  1756  spent  £100,000  sterling,  although 
the  Board  of  Trade  estimated  that  only  £22,000  was  ap- 
propriated by  Virginia  for  the  above  expeditions.4  After 
the  appropriations  made  in  the  colonies  in  1758,  Parliament 
voted  the  next  year  £200,000  to  reimburse  them,  of  which 

1 C.  0.  5,  15,  P.  585. 

'New  York,  £18,900;  New  Jersey,  £6,900;  New  Hampshire,  £9000; 
Massachusetts,  £60,000;  Connecticut,  £29,000;  Rhode  Island,  £8000; 
Maryland,  £4,500;  Pennsylvania,  £3,800;  North  Carolina,  £8000;  Vir- 
ginia, £22,000  (C.  0.  324,  15,  pp.  208,  212;  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy, 

p.  S3). 

•29  George  II,  c.  29;  30  George  II,  c.  26;  Hening,  vol.  vii,  p,  37* J 
Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1761,  p.  184. 

4  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy,  p.  53. 
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amount  Virginia  received  £20,546.1  Similar  appropriations 
were  made  in  subsequent  years  throughout  the  entire  war.2 
By  these  appropriations  the  British  government  was  par- 
tially reimbursing  the  colonies  for  their  help  in  meeting  an 
emergency  which,  without  the  assistance  of  provincial 
troops,  could  not  have  been  so  successfully  met.  The  British 
authorities  were  anxious  to  encourage  the  raising  of  colo- 
nial troops,  as  this  plan  rendered  it  less  necessary  to  raise 
troops  in  England,  and  also  saved  the  heavy  cost  of  trans- 
porting them,  as  well  as  the  regulars,  from  England. 

Before  the  plan  to  reimburse  the  colonies  was  adopted, 
it  was  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  cooperation  from  all  of 
them.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  colonies  should  be 
forced  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  to  assume  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  expense  of  the  necessary  military 
establishment.  Dinwiddie  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state 
on  February  12,  1755,  and  suggested  that  if  they  would  not 
cooperate  Parliament  might  lay  a  special  tax  on  them  for 
this  purpose.*  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  assured  of 
reimbursement,  they  were  generally  more  favorable  to  the 
war.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  Beer,  showed  throughout  the  war  more  public  spirit 
than  any  other  colonies.4  The  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
war  borne  by  Virginia  was  £385,319,  which  was  the  next 
largest  debt  to  that  of  Massachusetts — £818,000. 5  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Virginia,  while  not  appropriating  as 
much  as  Massachusetts,  showed  more  public  spirit  in  this 

1Hcning,  vol.  vii,  p.  372;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  17&-1761, 
pp.  172,  184. 

•1759,  £200,000;  1760,  £200,000;  1761,  £200,000;  1762,  £133,333;  I7<&3. 
*i33^33  (32  George  II,  c.  36;  33  George  II,  c.  18;  I  George  III,  c  19; 
2  George  III,  c.  34;  3  George  III,  c.  17). 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  i,  pp.  493.  496. 

4  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy,  p.  58. 

9  Plantations  General,  vol.  xxii,  p.  18. 
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respect  than  Connecticut  or  New  York.  Virginia  should 
not  be  included  with  the  other  southern  colonies  in  the  re- 
buke by  Pitt  for  their  "  want  of  zeal."  Sir  Jeffrey  Am- 
herst, commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Fauquier  of  Virginia,  sent  from  New  York  under 
date  of  September  24,  1762,  commended  the  colony  for 
promptness  in  raising  the  troops  requested,  and  said  that  it 
deserved  special  thanks  from  the  king.     He  stated  that 

the  colony  of  Virginia  should  be  the  first  that  claims  that  high 
honor.  The  ready  compliance  of  your  Assembly  in  making  the 
necessary  provision  for  both  the  requisitions  of  his  majesty 
and  the  zeal  and  spirit  particularly  exerted  in  completing  the 
quotas  of  men  demanded  for  the  regular  corps,  are  strong 
proofs  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colony  in  general,  and  of  the  great 
regard  they  pay  to  his  majesty's  commands.1 

Although  Parliament  made  the  appropriations  mentioned, 
they  were  inadequate  to  reimburse  the  colonies  fully.  The 
total  expense  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  was  £1,203,319, 
and  the  total  amount  appropriated  by  Parliament  was 
£1,036,666  for  all  the  colonies.  The  colonies  were  refunded 
about  forty  per  cent,  or  two-fifths,  of  their  expenditures 
for  this  war.2 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  briefly  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  colony.  While  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  was  to  throw  upon  the  colonies  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  their  own  expenses,  in  the  case  of  Virginia  it  be- 
came necessary,  on  a  few  occasions,  to  request  an  appro- 
priation from  the  quit-rents  for  the  usual  governmental 
charges.  In  1699,  for  example,  Virginia  was  not  self- 
supporting  without  the  use  of  the  royal  quit-rents,  as  the 
other  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 

1 C.  0.  5,  62,  p.  575. 

*  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy,  p.  57. 
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penses.1  A  royal  order  was  issued  to  the  governor  (Nichol- 
son) authorizing  him  to  appropriate  £2955  9s.  8j4d.  of  the 
quit-rents  for  this  purpose.2  By  1700,  however,  Nicholson 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  colony  out  of  debt,  and  was 
praised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  this  service.*  By  the 
end  of  the  year  1702  he  reported  f  10,000  to  the  credit  of 
the  colony,  and  in  1705  the  deposits  amounted  to  £7698. 
But  by  1715  the  colony  was  not  self-supporting  without 
using  the  quit-rents,  permission  for  which  was  granted  by 
the  king  upon  a  petition  of  the  Assembly  as  well  as  a  re- 
quest from  the  governor.4  As  the  usual  revenue  of  about 
£4000  was  thus  again  insufficient  for  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  colony,  which  aggregated  at  that  time  £3377 
a  year,  besides  the  other  ordinary  and  special  expenses,  £300 
was  appropriated  out  of  the  quit-rents.5 

In  1 71 7  Spotswood  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
the  revenue  from  the  duty  on  tobacco  of  two  shillings  per 
hogshead  lacked  £1973  10s.  4d.  of  being  enough  to  finish 
paying  the  salaries  and  the  usual  expenses  for  the  preceding 
year,  which  amounted  to  £3500,  and  he  requested  that  the 
necessary  warrant  be  issued  authorizing  him  to  make  up  the 
deficit  out  of  the  quit-rents.  These  were  held  by  the  re- 
ceiver-general, and  amounted  to  £3766  is.  4d.e  According 
to  a  statement  in  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and 
Papers y1  Virginia  and  New  York  were  the  "  only  colonies 
in  which  the  quit-rents  are  accounted  for  the  crown."    Since 

1  CaL  St.  P.  Col,  1696-1697,  p.  465,  no.  S67. 

*  Ibid.,  1699,  p.  309 ;  Executive  Papers,  MS*  1693-1699. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va„  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  113. 

vfal  St.  P.  Treat.  Papers,  1708-1714,  p.  573;  W4-i7*9>  p.  i» 
6  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  iii,  p.  121 ;  Sainsbury  Papers,  vol  ill, 
P.  461. 

*  Spotswood  Letters,  voL  ii,  p.  247. 

1  J73i'i734,  no.  201. 
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this  was  the  case,  and  also  since  the  quit-rents  were  paid  by 
the  colonists,  it  was  very  reasonable  that  they  should  expect 
the  British  authorities  to  consent  to  the  use  of  this  revenue 
for  the  regular  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  colony. 
By  about  1 760  the  annual  expenses  of  the  colony  were  esti- 
mated by  the  British  government  at  £8000.  The  two  shil- 
lings per  hogshead  revenue  amounted  at  this  time  to  £7000/ 
In  1756  Dinwiddie  stated  in  regard  to  the  resources  of 
Virginia  and  the  revenues  actually  collected  that  "this 
Dominion  pays  more  to  the  crown  than  all  the  others."  * 
The  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  America,  in  his  report  of  1743  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  said  that  the 
value  of  goods  shipped  annually  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  Virginia  was  £180,000,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  Virginia  (including  wheat,  Indian  corn,  pork, 
skins,  furs,  lumber,  iron,  and  thirty-five  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco)  was  £380,000  a  year — total  import  and 
export  trade  of  £560,000."  The  trade  of  the  colony,  which 
was  largely  with  Great  Britain,  was  estimated  about  1740 
by  Gooch  at  £434,000  annually,  £300,000  of  which"  was  in 
tobacco.4  Governor  Howard  stated  to  the  lords  of  trade  in 
1683  that  the  revenues  from  Virginia  exceeded  those  of  all 
the  other  colonies  combined.5  This  prosperous  condition  of 
the  colony  existed  earlier  also,  for  Giles  Bland,  collector  of 
the  royal  revenues  in  Virginia,  writing  in  1676  to  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  referred  to  the  "  yearly  revenue  of  more  than 
£100,000,  which  Virginia  affords  to  his  majesty."  e     Sir 

1 C.  0.  5,  216,  pp.  8,  Z21. 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  437. 

8  C.  0.  5,  5,  ff.  200-203 ;  38,  app.  no.  3. 

4  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  123. 

6  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1681-1685,  no.  1273. 

*Ibid.,  1675-1676,  no.  906;  1677-1680,  no.  304 
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John  Knight,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Shaf  tsbury  in  October, 
1673,  stated  that  the  British  customs  duties  paid  by  Vir- 
ginia on  tobacco  alone  amounted  to  £150,000  a  year.1  Sir 
Henry  Chicheley,  in  presenting  in  1673  a  petition  from  the 
governor  and  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  the  king  for 
military  supplies,  stated  that  the  claim  of  the  colony  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  Virginia  furnished  a  larger  annual 
revenue  to  the  crown  by  customs  than  any  other  plantation 
in  the  British  dominions.2 

Although  the  colony  did  not  always  administer  its  gov- 
ernment without  incurring  expenses  which  could  be  met 
only  by  the  use  of  the  quit-rents,  yet  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  and  its  importance  to  Great  Britain  were  unques- 
tioned, and  the  royal  customs  were  collected  fairly  regu- 
larly, and  the  quit-rents  sent  to  the  royal  exchequer.  When 
the  British  government  made  an  appropriation  to  relieve  the 
embarrassment  of  the  colony,  it  was  usually  out  of  the  quit- 
rents,  which  had  been  collected  but  not  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land. These  revenues,  and  also  the  revenue  from  the  duty 
of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco,  which 
was  used  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officials,  were  of 
course  raised  by  the  colonists.  Although  these  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  king,  the  colonists  themselves  were, 
after  all,  maintaining  the  government  of  the  colony.  Re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  these  revenues,  the  Board  of  Trade 
stated  in  its  report  on  Virginia  in  1767  that  the  two  shil- 
lings per  hogshead  and  the  quit-rents  "  form  an  ample  and 
sufficient  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  civil  establishments 
of  this  colony.8 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  evasion  of  the  revenue 
duties,  there  was,  as  has  been  shown,  a  large  sum  paid  dur- 

I  *  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1669-1674,  no.  1159. 

"/Wrf.,  no.  1 1 18. 
»  C.  O.  5, 67,  p.  585. 
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ing  the  whole  colonial  period  on  imports  and  exports  and  in 
quit-rents.  Much  of  this  was  sent  to  the  British  exchequer, 
and  therefore  was  not  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  interest  of  the  colony.  The  quit-rents  were  usually  sent 
to  England,  regardless  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
colony.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a 
portion  of  this  royal  revenue  was  permitted  to  be  retained 
for  the  expenses  of  the  colony.  Had  the  British  govern- 
ment paid  the  governor's  salary,  maintained  the  military 
system,  and  allowed  all  of  the  revenues  raised  in  the  colony 
to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  there  would  have  been, 
of  course,  no  occasion  for  assistance.  The  colony  was  more 
than  self-supporting,  for,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted,  the 
expenses  were  met,  the  quit-rents  were  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land, and  when  aid  was  necessary  funds  were  appropriated 
by  royal  permission  from  the  quit-rents,  which  were  raised 
by  the  colonists  themselves.  The  colonists  not  only  main- 
tained the  royal  government  in  Virginia,  but  also  furnished 
troops  and  money  to  conserve  British  interests  in  the  other 
colonies.  These  appropriations  were,  moreover,  not  con- 
fined to  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  were  made 
for  expeditions  against  Canada  and  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America. 

There  was,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  which  were  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  government,  a  system  of 
provincial  revenues  raised  for  local  purposes,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  public,  county,  and  parish  levies,  and  the  duties 
on  liquors,  slaves,  skins,  and  furs.  These  provincial  rev- 
enues seem  usually  to  have  been  adequate  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  for  which  they  were  raised.  In  the  case  of  so 
great  an  emergency  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
public  levy  was  much  increased  by  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands of  the  situation.  It  was  not  only  self-protection,  but 
also  the  conservation  of  British  interests  that  influenced  the 
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Assembly  to  increase  the  appropriations  from  these  reve- 
nues during  that  war. 

In  the  study  of  the  actual  administration  much  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  officials  concerned  with  collecting 
and  expending  the  revenues.  There  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  revenue  system  was  well  established, 
about  twenty  royal  officials  concerned  with  the  royal  rev* 
enues,  which  were  either  used  in  the  colony  or  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and,  including  the  inspectors  of  tobacco  and  the 
sheriffs,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  provincial  officials, 
who  were  concerned  with  the  revenues  used  for  the  support 
of  the  government  and  for  purely  local  purposes.  The 
classification  of  the  revenue  officials  into  royal  and  provin- 
cial cannot  be  strictly  followed,  as  there  was  some  duplica- 
tion of  office  which  makes  such  a  classification  unsatisfac- 
tory without  detailed  explanation.  In  the  case  of  the  sheriffs, 
for  example,  both  royal  and  provincial  functions  were  per- 
formed. The  sheriffs  were  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
the  governor  largely  for  the  performance  of  duties  related 
to  the  judiciary ;  at  the  same  time  they  were,  to  some  extent, 
royal  revenue  officers,  for  they  collected  the  quit-rents, 
which  were  the  one  source  of  revenue  above  all  others  that 
was  regarded  as  royal.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
total  number  of  royal,  as  compared  with  provincial  officials, 
as  given  above  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct 
for  the  eighteenth  century.  The  royal  officials  were  ap- 
pointees of  the  British  government,  and  held  commissions 
from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  or  some  other  Brit- 
ish official,  while  the  provincial  appointees  were  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treasurer, 
elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  appointees  of  the 
governor  were,  strictly  speaking,  semi-royal  officials,  since 
the  governor  himself  held  a  royal  commission,  but  they 
were  usually  considered  provincial. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  officials  were  more  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  provincial  officers.  There  were  frauds 
in  the  revenues  throughout  the  colonial  period,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  were  evasions  of  the  provincial  revenues,  but 
the  irregularities  in  the  quit-rents  and  the  royal  customs, 
both  as  to  payment  and  to  collection,  were  often  complained 
of,  not  only  in  the  colony,  but  also  by  the  British  govern- 
ment In  certain  cases  the  officials  were  wholly  responsible, 
and  were  themselves  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices,  while  in 
others  the  system  of  exchange  and  credit  in  trade  made  it 
possible  for  the  planters  to  evade  the  most  vigilant  revenue 
officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  rev- 
enues and  the  frequent  frauds  and  evasions  connected  there- 
with, the  financial  system  was,  as  has  been  shown,  adequate 
for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the 
colony,  and  also  for  conserving,  to  some  extent,  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony.  The 
controversy  between  the  colonists  and  the  British  govern- 
ment which  culminated  in  revolution  was  the  result  of  a 
persistent  interference  with  the  financial  and  economic 
affairs  of  the  colony  which  was  considered  oppressive  and 
unjust  '     I    1     'i     !   I    .•■'. 


*  CHAPTER  VII 

The  Judicial  System  and  Administration  x 

The  Assembly  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony  until 
near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  day  of 
every  session  was  devoted  to  hearing  indictments  made  by 
grand  juries,  and  to  inquiring  into  the  judicial  methods  and 
into  any  abuses  practiced  by  judges  or  juries.8  Appeals 
lay  from  the  General  Court  to  the  Assembly,  until  1680, 
when  Culpeper,  taking  advantage  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Council  and  the  House,  secured  a  royal  order  forbidding 
such  appeals.  Thereafter  the  General  Court  was  the  high- 
est tribunal  in  the  colony,  and  appeals  lay  from  it  to  the 
king.* 

The  Council  sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity  constituted  the 
General  Court  One  of  the  criticisms  against  the  personnel 
of  this  court  was  that  those  who  composed  it  held  the  most 
important  offices  of  trust  and  profit  then  in  the  upper  house 
of  the  Assembly,  legislated  on  matters  affecting  those 
offices,  and  in  executive  session  examined  their  own  ac- 
counts, and  then  sat  in  judgment  upon  cases  in  which  they 
themselves  were  interested.  They  were,  according  to  royal 
instructions,  forbidden  to  sit  on  the  same  case,  both  in  a 

1  It  is  not  intended  that  this  chapter  should  give  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  judicial  system  of  the  colony.  It  is  intended  to  show 
how  far  royal  authority  affected  the  courts,  and  to  treat  at  some  length, 
the  officials  concerned  with  the  judiciary  who  have  not  heretofore 
been  treated  in  any  adequate  manner,  if  at  all. 

*  Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  108;  Chitwood,  p.  20. 

*  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1650/60-1693,  pp.  162,  196;  Instructions 
to  the  governors. 
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lower  court  and  also  in  the  General  Court  to  which  it  was 
appealed,  with  the  result  that  after  about  1700  councillors 
seldom  sat  in  county  courts.  The  General  Court  developed 
by  custom,  and  its  members  were  never  commissioned 
especially  as  judges.1  This  court,  any  five  of  its  members 
constituting  a  quorum,  met  twice  a  year,  in  April  and  Octo- 
ber, and  was  presided  over  by  the  governor.1  It  was 
supreme  in  all  cases  in  chancery,  king's  bench,  common 
pleas,  exchequer,  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
no  appeal  was  allowed  but  to  the  king  in  Council.  *  Only 
cases  involving  £100,  gradually  increased  to  £500  sterling, 
were  to  be  appealed  to  the  king,  and  the  appellant  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  security  to  pay  the  cost  should  the  Gen- 
eral Court  be  sustained.  An  exception  was  made  in  the 
matters  relating  to  some  duty,  fee,  or  rent,  payable  to  the 
king,  in  which  cases  appeals  were  allowed,  although  they 
involved  less  than  the  above  amount,  and  in  cases  of  fines 
for  misdemeanors  appeal  was  to  be  permitted  provided  the 
amount  involved  was  £100  or  over.4  The  General  Court 
had  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  above  £16  sterling 
and  heard  appeals  from  the  county  courts.5  The  county 
courts  were  at  first  held  three  times  a  year,  later  monthly, 
and  appeal  therefrom  lay  to  the  General  Court  in  cases  of 
£10  sterling,  and  in  cases  of  less  value  to  the  Assembly.' 
There  was,  until  1748,  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  in  cases 
appealed  from  the  county  courts  to  the  General  Court    In 

1  Hartwdl,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p»  32. 

'Hening,  vol.  v,  p.  468;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  iii,  p.  115; 
Dmwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  3Q3 ;  Jones,  p.  29. 

*  Hartwdl,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  32. 

4  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  iii,  p.  340;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  pp.  203-204,  229;  Instructions  to  the  governors. 

6  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  65;  vol  iii,  p.  299;  vol.  v,  p.  482. 

•  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  iii,  p.  115;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  p. 
383;  Bruce,  Instit  Hist,  of  Va.,  voL  ii,  p.  497- 
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the  instructions  to  the  governors  after  1700  they  were 
directed  to  limit  such  appeals,  but  it  was  not  until  1748 
that  the  act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  requiring  that  such 
appeals  would  be  allowed  only  in  cases  involving  as  much 
as  £10. 

The  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  held  in  June  and  De- 
cember, tried  criminals  imprisoned  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  General  Court.  Only  councillors  sat  as  judges  in 
this  court,  and  were  commissioned  by  the  governor  for  this 
service.1  In  addition  to  the  courts  mentioned  there  was,  in 
certain  larger  towns,  a  magistrate's  court.2  There  was  also 
a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  appeal  from  which  lay  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  or  to  the  king  in  Council.* 

The  right  of  habeas  corpus  was  first  granted  in  the  in- 
structions to  Hunter  (1707),  but  as  this  governor  failed  to 
reach  the  colony  it  was  not  until  1710,  under  Spotswood, 
that  the  colonists  actually  enjoyed  this  privilege. 

The  judicial  affairs  of  the  colony  were  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  home  government.  The  governor 
was  explicitly  instructed  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  courts, 
with  the  fees  and  method  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  was 
to  see  that  such  irregularities  as  the  entering  of  the  orders 
of  a  court  privately  by  a  magistrate,  instead  of  in  open 
court,  were  corrected.  He  was  not  to  establish  any  new 
court  without  special  royal  order,  and  was  to  see  that  no 
court  was  adjourned  except  on  good  grounds.4    He  was  to 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  115;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  voL  i, 
p.  384. 

*  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  115;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i, 
p.  383. 

9  Plantations  General,  vol.  iv,  (1),  p.  36;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i, 
p.  384. 

4  Frequent  adjournments  were,  however,  complained  of  about  174a. 
Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  06;  McDonald  Papers,  voL 
vi,  p.  124;  Instructions  to  the  governors. 
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furnish  the  home  government  every  three  months  an  ac- 
count of  all  cases  tried  in  the  colony,  and  of  those  still  pend- 
ing in  all  the  courts.  The  judicial  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general  of  Eng- 
land.1 About  1730  Parliament  intervened  in  the  judicial 
administration  of  the  colony,  for  the  protection  of  British 
merchants  who  had  complained  of  legal  obstacles  in  the 
collection  of  debts  due  them  in  America. 

It  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  actual  administration  of 
justice  in  the  colony  was  concerned,  the  governor  and 
Council  had  a  close  and  personal  connection  with  the  judicial 
system,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  royal  supervision 
there  were  irregularities.  That  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice under  such  a  system  was  beyond  reproach  may  be 
questioned,  for  the  governor  did  not,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
hesitate  to  abuse  his  power.  It  is  maintained  by  Greene 
that  the  judiciary  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  of  no  effectual 
check  upon  the  governor  and  that  the  process  of  appealing 
to  the  home  government  was  so  difficult  that  it  furnished 
little  restraint  on  him.2  Chitwood,  however,  states  that  the 
people  were  given  a  fair  administration  of  justice.* 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Greene,  just  given,  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  appealing  to  England,  it  is  a  fact  that 
appeals  to  England  were  allowed  before  1624  to  the  Lon- 
don Company,  and  after  that  date  to  the  king  in  Council. 
A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  in  1696 
for  hearing  appeals  from  the  colonies.  This  committee 
often  consulted  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  attorney-  and 
solicitor-general  before  reporting  their  opinion  to  the  Privy 

1Sainsbury  Papers,  1625-1705,  p.  108;  1691-1697,  p.  113;  1720-1730,  p. 
492;  Journal  Council  of  Vo.t  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  stf;  W.  and  M.  Col 
Quart.,  vol  Hi,  p.  235. 

•  Provincial  Governor,  pp.  143,  144* 

•  Justice  in  Colonial  Virginia,  p.  57. 
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Council  for  ratification  of  their  decision.  An  authority 
states  that  "  every  appeal  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil's committee/'  and  each  case  was  "carefully  and  fully 
tried."  *  If  each  case  appealed  from  the  General  Court 
were  carefully  examined,  justice  was  nevertheless  greatly 
delayed,  for  the  committee  had  to  give  much  time  to  the 
cases  referred  to  it  by  the  other  British  colonies.  While  it 
is  claimed  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  colonies 
was  the  constant  care  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  the 
decisions  were  usually  just,  still  it  is  admitted  that  justice 
was  sometimes  delayed,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
occasionally  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  committee  for 
hearing  appeals.3  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  crown  was  an 
established  principle  of  English  constitutional  law.  In  Brit- 
ish colonial  administration,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  this 
right  accustomed  the  colonists  to  regard  the  colonial  courts 
as  only  a  part  of  a  system  which  found  a  unifying  principle 
in  a  court  of  final  appeal/ 

Many  cases  affecting  governmental,  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  colony  were  appealed  to  the  crown  and 
examined  by  the  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and 
after  about  1680  the  number  of  cases  appealed  was  greatly 
increased.4  Appeal  to  the  king  in  Council  was  granted  even 
in  the  cases  of  murder.    The  committee  on  one  occasion  at 

1 H.  D.  Hazeltine,  Appeals  from  Colonial  Courts  to  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil, Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1894,  p.  35a 

%  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col^  voL  ii,  pref.,  pp.  6,  10,  11. 

•  Hazcltinc,  p.  350. 

4  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.t  vol.  ii,  nos.  88,  203,  393,  632,  770,  909,  iioof 
1240,  1263,  13",  1327;  voL  iii,  nos.  65,  133,  167,  265,  391,  427,  487,  508, 
545,  561,  568;  vol.  iv,  nos.  51,  93,  »3,  15?,  172,  180,  104,  210,  227,  286, 
268,  403,  417,  443,  530,  557,  562,  568,  613,  690,  727,  767  J  vol.  v,  nos.  128, 
172,  296,  390,  405;  Unbound  Papers,  1700-1770,  nos.  115,  136,  278,  287, 
288,  317,  396,  539,  552,  579,  665,  667,  731,  761,  840;  British  Museum,  Add., 
MSSn  nos.  36216,  36217,  36218,  36219. 
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least  pardoned  a  man  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  General  Court.1  A  service  rendered  by  this 
committee  was  the  adjusting  of  differences  between  the 
colonists  and  the  English  merchants,  occasioned  by  the  sys- 
tem of  exchange  and  credit  which,  owing  to  the  distance 
and  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  colony,  was  made  neces- 
sary. Such,  for  example,  as  the  case  of  certain  colonists 
who  were  in  debt  to  London  merchants,  and  others  in  which 
certain  colonists  appealed  for  the  protection  of  their  inter- 
ests, which  were  jeopardized  by  London  merchants  having 
taken  advantage  of  the  bankruptcy  law.2 

There  was  an  attempt  made  in  1768  to  force  the  colonists 
to  send  to  England  for  trial  those  charged  with  any  crime, 
but  it  failed.  The  strong  opposition  raised  in  the  colony, 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  their  address 
to  the  king  requesting  that  the  act  of  Parliament  providing 
for  this  should  not  be  enforced,  no  doubt  influenced  the 
home  government  to  desist  from  the  execution  of  the  plan.* 

In  the  following  detailed  study  of  the  more  important 
judicial  officials  a  better  understanding  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  colony  may  be  had. 

Before  1634  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  were  performed  by 
the  provost  marshal,  or  sometimes  by  the  commander  of  a 
hundred,  but  after  this  date  sheriffs  were  regularly  ap- 
pointed.4   At  first  the  county  courts  selected  the  sheriff,  but 

1 C.  O.  324, 50,  p.  98L 

*  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.,  voL  Hi,  nos.  489,  427;  British  Museum,  Add. 
MSS.,  nos.  3/6217,  36219;  Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS.  Bills  of 
exchange  were  used  by  persons  in  the  colony  who  had  a  balance  to  their 
credit  in  the  hands  of  some  English  merchant.  In  many  instances  in 
seventeenth  century  according  to  Bruce  these  bills  were  protested  be- 
cause planters  were  either  "bankrupt"  or  "unscrupulous."  Ec.  Hist, 
of  Va.,  vol.  ii,  p.  518. 

*  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1766-1769,  intro.,  pp.  9,  38,  215. 

*  Chitwood,  p.  108. 
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soon  the  governor  and  Council  appointed  him  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  commissioners,  and  later  the  jus- 
tices served  in  rotation,  each  for  a  term  of  one  year.  From 
about  1700  to  the  Revolution,  the  sheriff  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  court,  and  received  his  instructions  from  them.1 
Occasionally  the  governor  used  his  appointive  power  to  dis- 
pose of  an  obnoxious  member  of  the  House  by  appointing 
him  sheriff,  and  practically  forcing  him  to  accept  the  office. 
Later  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  any  burgess  from  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  sheriff.2  The  number  of  sheriffs  in- 
creased as  the  counties  were  increased,  since  there  was  one 
for  each  county.     In  1758  there  were  fifty  in  the  colony.* 

The  sheriff  was  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  county 
court,  rather  than  a  judicial  one.4  He  executed  the  orders 
and  sentences  of  the  county  court  and  the  General  Court, 
the  orders  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  made  arrests,  and 
was  the  keeper  of  the  county  prison.  It  was  his  duty  to 
proclaim  the  accession  of  the  king,  and  to  announce  publicly 
at  the  court  house  the  annulling  of  an  act  of  Assembly  by 
the  king.8  He  was  required  to  furnish  bond  of  f  1000  in 
the  county  court  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  duties, 
and  especially  the  collection  of  the  revenues  received  by 
him.6  He  collected  the  quit-rents,  the  public,  the  county, 
and  usually  the  parish  levies,  held  the  election  for  the  bur- 

1  Chitwood,  p.  109 ;  Hening,  vol.  vii,  p.  644;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS., 
1705-1721,  p.  236;  Cal  St.  P.  Col,  1697-1698,  no.  1043;  Rappahannock 
County  Records,  1695-1699,  p.  39;  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist  of  Vo.,  vol.  i,  p.  599* 

'Hening,  vol.  viii,  p.  317;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  p.  28;  Miller, 
p.  127. 

•  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  nos.  7,  I3& 

*  Webb,  p.  292. 

*  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va^  voL  i,  p.  S9&1  Chitwood,  p.  in;  Hening, 
vol  viii,  p.  181. 

•  Ibid^  pp.  39.  273;  Webb,  p.  299. 
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gesses,  at  which  time  he  also  received  grievances  and  public 
claims  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  sum- 
moned both  grand  and  petty  juries  for  the  county  court  and 
the  General  Court1  Upon  the  order  of  the  Council,  he 
attended  the  election  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish,  adminis- 
tered the  oath  to  those  voting,  presided  at  this  election,  and 
reported  to  the  Council  the  names  of  the  newly-elected 
vestrymen.2 

He  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  governor  and  Council  in 
publishing  general  orders  and  proclamations,  and  in  sum- 
moning the  officers  of  the  militia  to  a  council  of  war  held  at 
the  capital.*  The  sheriff  communicated  to  the  commanders 
of  the  militia,  the  naval  officers  and  collectors  the  orders  of 
the  governor  and  Council  regarding  the  capture  of  pirates,4 
and  also  gave  notice  of  the  departure  of  ships,  rendered  aid 
to  the  surveyor-general,  and  transmitted  copies  of  escheated 
lands.6  He  reported  personally  his  account  of  the  quit- 
rents  to  the  receiver-general,  upon  oath,  certified  to  by  the 
county  court,  and  also  the  fines  imposed  by  the  General 
Court  and  collected  by  him.*  He  reported  to  the  county 
court  his  collection  of  the  public  levy,  and  once  a  year 
accounted  with  the  treasurer  for  this  revenue. 

For  collecting  the  public,  county  and  the  parish  levies  he 
received  ten  per  cent,  and  the  same  for  collecting  the  royal 

1  £.  Churning,  Town  and  County  Government  in  the  English  Colonies, 
p.  46;  Webb,  pp.  108,  212,  303;  Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  264;  Elisabeth  City 
County  Records,  1684-1600,  p.  12. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  96. 

%Ibid.,  1608-1703,  p.  152;  CoL  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  p.  35. 

4  CoL  St.  P.  Col.,  1696-1607,  no.  1078;  1699,  p.  148. 

6  Ibid.,  1680-1692,  nos.  2167,  2177,  2190. 

-  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-17 21,  pp.  75,  534;  Hening,  voL  iv, 
p.  79;  voL  viii,  p.  179,  182;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  21;  Webb,  p.  261. 
Before  1664  the  sheriffs  accounted  with  the  treasurer  for  the  quit-rents. 
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quit-rents.1  His  compensation  was  also  in  certain  fees  on 
all  business  done  in  the  county  courts,  which  fees  were 
specified  by  the  Assembly.  The  office  of  sheriff  was  "  very 
profitable."  *  In  addition  to  the  many  fees  charged  by  him, 
he  received  four  per  cent  from  the  secretary,  clerks  of  courts 
and  surveyors,  who  handed  him  for  collection  all  accounts 
of  their  usual  fees  still  unpaid  for  services  rendered  by 
them  and  for  which  they  did  not  immediately  demand  the 
fees.*  So  lucrative  was  this,  office  that  it  was,  up  to  about 
1700,  much  sought  after,  and  it  was  claimed  that  many- 
purchased  the  office  and  held  it  longer  than  the  law  per- 
mitted.4 But  by  1 710,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  to- 
bacco, in  which  currency  most  of  these  fees  were  paid,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  suitable  men  to  accept  the  shrievalty,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  law  imposing  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  on  any  one  who  should  refuse 
to  serve  when  elected.5  A  striking  illustration  of  the  un- 
willingness of  men  to  serve  in  this  capacity  was  furnished 
in  1706,  when  a  special  compensation  of  £5  10s.  iod.  was 
granted  out  of  the  quit-rents  to  the  sheriff  of  Surry  County 
for  the  "hardship  of  serving  three  years."6  The  "de- 
faults and  defects  "  in  the  collecting  of  the  public  levy  by 
sheriffs,  as  early  as  1647,  led  the  Assembly  to  relieve  them 
of  this  duty  and  to  appoint  six  special  collectors  for  this 
purpose.    This  was,  however,  only  a  temporary  change,  for 

1Hartwell9  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  27,  56,  57;  Briiish  Museum,  King's 
MSS.,  no.  206,  p.  256. 

'Hening,  voL  ii,  p.  146;  Beverley,  p.  199;  Bruce,  Fnstit.  Hist  of  Va.t 
voL  i,  p.  600. 

*  Webb,  pp.  143,  305.  This  system  of  credit  was  due  to  waiting  for  the 
tobacco  crop. 

4Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  pp.  27,  28;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog., 
voL  ii,  pp.  280,  387;  Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,  p.  211. 

*  Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  500;  Chitwood,  pp.  100,  no;  Webb,  p.  290* 

*  Blathwayf  s  Journal,  vol  ii,  p.  460. 
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the  sheriffs  were  soon  again  performing  this  service.1  The 
price  of  tobacco,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do  with  the  exorbi- 
tant charges  demanded  by  sheriffs  and  the  cases  of  fraud 
and  misappropriation  of  funds  which  sometimes  occurred.' 
It  seems,  however,  that  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 
when  there  was  coin  used  in  the  colony,  the  sheriffs  were 
still  guilty  of  these  exactions.  An  act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  in  1769  to  prevent  sheriffs  from  defrauding  those 
who  did  not  pay  their  taxes  in  tobacco,  in  calculating  the 
difference  between  money  and  tobacco  values.*  As  a  fur* 
ther  protection  against  fraud,  sheriffs  were  required  to 
furnish  all  persons  paying  them  fees  a  receipt  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  payment.4  The  opportunities  for 
fraud  and  the  charges  so  frequently  brought  against  sheriffs, 
their  close  association  with  nearly  every  phase  of  local  ad- 
ministration, and  especially  their  part  in  the  election  of  bur- 
gesses, no  doubt  occasioned  the  act  of  Assembly  passed  in 
1765  preventing  their  sitting  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
either  while  in  office  or  for  two  years  after  having  retired.' 
Sheriffs  appointed  and  removed  their  deputies,  or  "under- 
sheriffs/*  It  was  provided,  however,  that  no  under-sheriff 
was  to  be  allowed  to  serve  longer  than  two  years  in  succes- 
sion without  the  approval  of  the  county  court,  since  "  by 
the  long  continuance  of  under-sheriffs  in  office  they  gain  an 
undue  influence,  and  by  that  means  are  induced  to  commit 
many  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice."  * 

1  Hening,  vol.  i,  p.  34*. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.   13;  Hening,  vol  vi, 
p.  55*;  vol.  viii,  p.  244. 

•  Hening,  vol.  viii,  p.  381. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  525. 

8/Wd.,  p.  316. 

•/Wrf.,  p.  524;  Webb,  p.  299;  Journal  Council  of  Vo.t  MS.,  1705-1721, 
p.  91 ;  Rappahannock  County  Records,  1695-1600,  p.  41. 
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A  comparison  of  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  in  the  colony 
with  those  of  the  same  official  in  England  shows  that  there 
was  a  marked  similarity  between  them,  and  that  the  shriev- 
alty was  invested  with  as  much  dignity  in  the  colony  as  it 
was  in  England.1  .— 1 

The  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  under  the  seal  \ 
of  the  colony  by  the  governor,  and  all  controversies  and 
complaints  concerning  them  were  reported  to  the  governor 
and  Council.2  There  were,  after  about  1700,  usually  from 
eight  to  twenty  justices  in  each  county.  In  1726  there  were 
four  hundred  and  four  altogether  in  the  colony,  and  the 
number  increased  as  new  counties  were  created.'  For  a 
time  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  provided  that  any 
member  of  the  Council  might  sit  in  the  county  court  with 
the  justices  and  assist  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  them.4  By  the  eighteenth  century  it  seems 
that  the  councillors  did  not  have  this  privilege.  The  gov- 
ernor was  also  explicitly  forbidden  by  royal  instructions  to 
execute  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  himself  or  by 
deputy.5 

The  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  were  ministerial  and 
judicial.  As  extraordinary  ministers  of  justice  in  certain 
cases  they  executed  writs  of  certiorari,  took  surety  of  the 
peace,  and  performed  similar  duties.  As  judicial  officers, 
they  acted  as  judges  of  record  and  could  take  cognizance 

1  Webb,  pp.  292-298;  Chitwood,  p.  no;  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va.%  vol. 
i,  p.  600;  F.  W.  Maitland,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  p.  485; 
E.  P.  Cheyney,  European  Background  of  American  History ,  pp.  261-269. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1692-1693,  pp.  139,  153;  1721-1734,  p. 
286;  170S-1721,  p.  26;  Cal.  St  P.  Col,  1696- 1697,  no.  1520;  Va.  Mag. 
Hist  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  116;  voL  xii,  p.  295. 

*Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  7\  Sainsbury  Papers,  1720-1730, 
p.  486;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  i,  pp.  288,  365. 

4  Hening,  vol  ii,  p.  300, 

6  Instructions  to  the  governors. 
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for  the  peace  in  any  case,  issued  warrants  for  capturing 
felons,  and  in  session  had  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  at 
common  law  or  in  chancery,  except  criminal  matters  con- 
cerning life  and  limb.  They  granted  certificates  of  oath  for 
any  purpose,  and  especially  to  merchants  swearing  as  to  the 
invoices  of  goods  imported.  These  certificates  were  re- 
quired by  the  collectors  before  permission  was  given  to  un- 
load a  ship.1  The  compensation  received  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  was  in  fees.2  Justices  were  sometimes  charged 
with  oppression,  such  as  the  levying  of  tobacco  upon  the 
people  of  their  county,  for  their  own  accommodation,  and 
the  raising  of  certain  funds  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends.* 

The  justice  of  the  peace  did  not  occupy  as  important  a 
position  as  the  similar  official  in  England.4  On  account  of 
this  fact,  and  also  owing  to  the  small  fees,  this  office  was 
not  sought  by  the  men  of  influence  in  the  colony,  but  in 
some  cases,  however,  such  men  did  fill  it.8 

The  office  of  constable,  which  was  so  well  established  in 
England,  was  early  introduced  into  the  colony.  By  1637 
this  office  had  become  a  part  of  the  governmental  machinery 
of  the  county.  Constables  were  at  first  chosen  by  the  As- 
sembly, but  later  appointed  by  the  county  court*  They 
were  non-commissioned  county  officers  and  could  be  re- 
moved by  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  another  appointed 
by  the  justices  until  the  next  county  court*  The  General 
Court  could  compel  any  one  refusing  to  serve  as  constable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  for  at  least  one  year,  but 

1  Webb,  pp.  11%  177,  203. 

*  Hening,  vol  ii,  p.  244. 

'Andrews,  Colonial  Self -Government,  p.  211. 

4  Webb,  p.  905;  Cbeyney,  pp.  274-275,  288-289. 

8  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  i,  pp.  364-369. 

•Chitwood,  p.  113. 

f  Webb,  p.  89;  Richmond  County  Orders,  1692-1694,  pp.  7*>  M7- 
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justices  of  the  peace,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  physicians 
were  exempted.1  The  constables  were  changed  annually, 
and  their  bounds  or  precincts  fixed  by  the  county  court,  and 
in  each  precinct  of  the  county  there  was  a  constable. 

The  constable  had  coordinate  authority  with  the  sheriff 
as  well  as  special  power  of  his  own.  He  executed  warrants 
or  writs  issued  to  him,  also  orders  and  decrees  of  courts 
and  the  Assembly,  collected  fines  for  small  offences,  ar- 
rested violators  of  revenue  laws,  and  searched  for  smug- 
gled goods.3  He  made  "  perambulations  "  to  view  tobacco 
fields  and  to  prevent  planters  allowing  suckers  to  grow  after 
tobacco  had  been  cut,  and  had  the  power  to  destroy  inferior 
tobacco.  He  executed  the  game  laws,  and  had  full  charge 
of  all  runaways,  whether  they  were  sailors,  white  servants 
or  slaves.*  As  an  officer  of  law  and  good  order,  he  was  to 
seek  to  prevent  disturbances  of  any  kind  and  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  hue  and  cry  in  cases  of  murder  and  robbery.4 
His  compensation  was  in  fees,  which  were  specified  by  act 
of  Assembly  and  were  to  be  paid  by  the  person  at  whose 
request  any  service  was  rendered.8  Many  of  the  duties 
performed  by  constables  were  the  same  as  those  performed 
by  the  similar  official  in  England.8 

The  coroners  were  appointed  under  the  seal  of  the  colony 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  made 
their  annual  report  to  them,1  and  in  addition  to  this  report 
furnished  the  auditor  with  an  account  of  the  services  per- 

1  Webb,  p.  89. 

%Ibid.t  p.  90;  Chitwood,  p.  113;  Henrico  County  Records,  1677-1609, 
April  15,  16991 

*  Hening,  vol  v,  p.  340;  Channmg,  p.  47. 

4  Henmg,  vol.  i,  pp.  246,  483 ;  Webb,  pp.  90-95,  181. 

8  Hening,  vol.  v,  p.  340;  Webb  P-  p6;  Gunning,  p.  48. 

•Chevney,  pp.  297,  3°3- 

'  Va.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  vol  iii,  p.  116;  CoL  St  P.  Col,  1606-1607, 
no.  1078;  Col  Vo.  St  PM  vol  i,  p.  3a 
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formed  during  the  year.1  The  coroners  were  officers  of  the 
county  recommended  by  the  county  courts  usually  from 
among  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  executed  their  offices 
"  according  to  the  laws  of  England/'  *  There  were,  after 
about  1700,  from  one  to  four  coroners  appointed  in  each 
county,  and  in  1726  there  were  fifty-four  altogether  in  the 
colony.*  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  or  absence  of  any  of 
them,  the  justice  of  the  peace  performed  the  duties  and  re- 
ceived the  fee.4  The  fee  for  holding  an  inquest  was  13s. 
4d.,  according  to  the  allowance  in  such  cases  in  England,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  of  tobacco,  at  the 
choice  of  the  coroner,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  die 
deceased.  Should  the  deceased  have  left  no  estate,  the 
county  paid  this  fee/ 

The  duties  of  the  coroner  were  both  ministerial  and 
judicial.  As  a  ministerial  officer  he  executed  all  processes 
sent  to  him,  and  in  case  the  sheriff  were  personally  inter- 
ested in  a  suit  or  for  any  reason  could  not  perform  his 
duties,  the  coroner  was  empowered  to  act  for  him.  As  a 
judicial  officer  he  held  an  inquisition  over  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons who  had  met  violent  death,  and  could  order  the  con* 
stable  or  other  officers  to  assist  him  in  summoning  a  jury.* 
The  principal  duty  of  the  coroner  was  the  holding  of  the 
inquest,  but  he  also  acted  as  the  administrator  of  the  estates 
of  such  persons.7     Near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  91. 

*Ibid.,  p.  72;  1721-1734,  p.  236;  Webb,  p.  97;  York  County  Records, 
1684-1687,  p.  1&2. 

lFulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  7 1  Va.  Map.  Hist,  and  Biog.t 
vol.  i,  pp.  364-373. 

4  Beverley,  p.  199;  Henrico  County  Records,  1688-1607,  p.  21a;  Heniag; 
vol  ii,  p.  419. 

•Hening,  vol.  iv,  pp.  73,  350;  vol.  v,  pp.  50,  340. 

•Ibid.,  vol  viii,  p.  119;  Webb,  p.  98. 

T  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va.,  vol  i,  p.  604. 
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coroners  were  required  to  give  bond  in  the  county  court  to 
the  sum  of  £500/  The  duties  of  the  coroner  corresponded 
to  those  performed  by  the  similar  official  in  England.2 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  no  attorney-general,  but  the  governor  and  Council  sit- 
ting in  their  judicial  capacity  could  send  to  England  for  an 
opinion  on  any  case  upon  which  they  needed  legal  advice.8 
The  first  attorney-general  was  appointed  in  1643.4  From 
this  date  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  office 
was  filled  by  royal  appointment,  the  commission  bearing  the 
sign  manual  of  the  king,  but  it  seems  that  after  about  1700 
until  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  the  attorney- 
general  was  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governor 
under  the  seal  of  the  colony.5  This  office  was  thus  at  first, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  a  royal  appoint- 
ment* 

The  governor  even  then,  however,  had  a  share  in  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  extent  of  recommending  persons  for  the 
position.7  But  during  the  period  when  the  appointment 
was  made  by  the  governor  he  did  not  have  absolute  power 
of  removal,  for  should  he  consider  it  necessary,  he  might 
suspend  the  attorney-general,  but  such  action  was  subject 

1  Hening,  vol.  viii,  p.  327. 

*Cheyney,  p.  272;  Webb,  p.  97. 

■Chitwood,  p.  120;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1618-1624,  p.  109. 

4  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog*  vol.  viii,  p.  70;  Stanard,  p.  25. 

•  Va,  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  i,  p.  238 ;  C.  0.  5,  W  p.  3*7 ;  324, 
SO,  pp.  95,  134;  5i \  p.  ^S;  Cat.  St.  P.  Col,  1701,  no.  5*3;  Report  of 
Fauquier  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  British  Museum  King's  MSS.t  no. 
205,  p.  405. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1766-1769,  intro.,  pp.  14,  15;  Journal 
Board  of  Trade,  vol.  Ixiii,  pp.  195,  202;  vol.  xvi,  pp.  168,  195;  C.  0.  5. 
ft \  p.  585;  220,  p.  224;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  Hi,  p.  122; 
Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  492. 

*Cal.  St.  R  Col,  1669-1674,  no.  201,  p.  263;  1697-1608,  no.  951; 
Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  13& 
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to  review  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  finally  by  the  king  in 
council.1  Such  matters  as  the  granting  of  permission  to 
the  attorney-general  to  go  to  England  were,  however,  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  subject,  of  course,  to 
royal  approval.2  Near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  when 
he  was  again  appointed  by  the  home  government,  the  power 
of  the  governor  over  him  was  considerably  restricted.  In 
case  he  should  leave  the  colony,  he  was  required  to  secure  a 
competent  deputy  to  serve  during  his  absence.  From  1643 
to  I775  but  two  members  of  the  Council  held  the  office  of 
attorney-general.8  So  this  office,  unlike  those  of  the  auditor 
and  the  secretary,  were  not  held  exclusively  by  councillors. 
The  duties  of  the  attorney-general  were  largely  of  a 
legal  nature,  and  before  1680  did  not  necessitate  much 
work,  but  gradually  increased  after  that  date.4  He  prose- 
cuted criminals  at  the  General  Court  and  the  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  persons  refusing  to  pay  quit-rents,  and 
gave  his  opinion,  by  order  of  the  Council,  on  matters  re* 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  explained  instructions  from 
the  home  government.5  To  specify  more  particularly,  he 
decided  suits  between  collectors  and  masters  of  ships,6  and 
disputes  as  to  fines  and  forfeitures  were  referred  to  him  for 
his  opinion.7  He  assisted  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  the  examination  of  the  bills  referred  to  them, 
and  was  himself  a  member  of  the  committee  of  propositions 

1  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  363,  492;  vol.  ii,  pp.  679,  781. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  157. 

*Cal  St.  P.  £ol,  1689-1692,  nos.  1834,  2295;  Jones,  p.  77,  Stanard, 
P.  25. 

4  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  109;  1721-1734,  p.  4#. 

6  Ibid.,  1698-1703,  p.  109;  1705-1721,  p.  18;  Journal  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 1692-1693,  p.  146;  Webb,  p.  113;  Essex  County  Orders  and 
Deeds,  p.  49;  Chitwood,  p.  120. 

•  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1697-1698,  no.  416. 

T  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  Executive  Session,  June  2,  1722. 
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and  grievances.  He  prepared  for  the  governor  and  Council 
proclamations  of  all  kinds,  and  the  commissions  and  the 
forms  of  bonds  for  the  commanders  of  private  men-of-war, 
collectors  and  other  officers,1  and  read  publicly  the  govern- 
nor's  commission  when  he  qualified  and  took  charge  of  the 
government.  He  prosecuted  those  violating  laws  regard- 
ing trade,  and  in  other  ways  defrauding  the  government.8 
No  salary  was  granted  by  the  king  to  the  attorney-general 
until  about  1680,  and  then  only  £40  was  allowed  out  of  the 
revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead,  as  the  colony  was 
already  paying  him  £60  a  year.8  This  salary  was  later, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  increased  to 
£140,  and  by  1767  was  raised  to  £200.*  One-half  of  this 
amount  was  paid  out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead 
revenue,  on  the  warrants  of  the  governor  upon  the  receiver- 
general,  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  quit-rents  by  royal 
order.0  Few  perquisites  were  attached  to  this  office.6  After 
1703,  when  his  salary  was  increased,  he  was  required  to 
reside  at  the  capital  in  order  that  he  might  be  of  more  ser- 
vice to  the  governor  and  the  other  officials  of  the  colony.1 

lIbid.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  38,  57,  69;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col.,  1696-1697*  no. 
776;  Sainsbury  Papers,  1625-17 15,  p.  26. 

9  Cal  St  P.  CoU  1689-1692,  no.  2199;  Cal  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  p.  74; 
Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  118. 

8  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1608-1703,  p.  109;  Blathwayt's  Journal, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  233,  243;  Blathwayt,  Virginia  Papers,  MS. 

4  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  495;  no.  206,  p.  249; 
Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  xvi,  p.  196;  C.  0.  5,  67,  P.I585;  Cal.  St.  P. 
Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1731-1734,  pp.  241,  389,  425;  Blathwayt's 
Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  233,  243. 

*  Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  I73I-I734,  PP»  241,  4*5 ;  Journal 
Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  43;  1721-1734,  p.  436;  Dmwiddie 
Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  39©;  Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1714-1719,  p.  76. 

•  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col,  1680-1720,  no.  904. 
'Chitwood,  p.  120. 
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The  admiralty  affairs  of  the  colony  were  under  royal 
supervision,  through  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  who  by 
means  of  instructions  to  the  governor  and  to  the  captains 
of  ships,  and  reports  from  them  and  from  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty  court,  were  concerned  with  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  admiralty.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  peti- 
tions of  merchants  requesting  that  a  ship  be  sent  to  cruise 
on  the  coast  to  protect  trading  ships  from  pirates,  ships-of- 
war  sent  to  guard  merchant  vessels  on  the  way  to  England, 
memorials  favoring  the  raising  of  an  embargo,  and  matters 
regarding  the  impressment  of  men  by  the  captains  of  ships 
were  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.1 

In  1660  a  law  was  passed  in  Virginia  authorizing  the 
governor  and  Council  to  constitute  themselves  a  court  of 
admiralty,  but  such  a  court  was  irregular  and  illegal,  and 
no  regular  admiralty  court  was  established  until  1697.* 
Before  that  time  cases  involving  questions  of  admiralty 
were  tried  bv  the  General  Court  and  the  matters  of  lesser 
importance  were  left  to  the  county  courts.  Governor  An- 
dres was  granted,  on  June  26,  1697,  under  commission  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Great 
Britain,  authority  to  establish  admiralty  courts  in  Virginia, 
Carolina  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  later  in  Jamaica  and 
Pennsylvania.8  The  officers  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty, 
the  judge,  the  register,  the  marshal,  and  the  advocate,  were 
commissioned  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  under  the  seal 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  usually 
upon  the  recommendation  of  ^  the  governor,  and  their  names 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.9  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  89-90,  92,  95,  106,  in, 
121,  122,  125,  155;  1705-1721,  p.  328;  McDonald  Papers,  vol  v,  pp. 
H2t  113. 

*W.  and  M.  Col.  Quart,  vol.  v,  p.  129;  Andrews,  Colonial  Self- 
Government,  pp.  3*1  35-36. 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1608-1703,  pp.  30,  98;  Spotswood  Let- 
ters, vol.  ii,  p.  169. 
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were  registered  in  the  admiralty  office.1  By  1736,  however, 
the  vice-admiralty  court,  as  then  constituted,  was  composed 
of  not  less  than  seven  judges,  one  of  whom  was  always  the 
governor  or  a  councillor.  Merchants,  planters,  and  officers 
of  ships  were  also  eligible  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  this 
court.2  By  about  1750  the  system  of  a  single  judge  and 
the  three  other  officers  adopted  in  1697  seems  to  have  been 
reestablished.  An  order  in  Council  of  July  6,  1768,  directed 
the  appointing  of  four  courts  of  vice-admiralty  in  the  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  to  improve  the  system  of  collecting 
fines  and  the  trying  of  cases.  The  one  at  Philadelphia  in- 
cluded in  its  jurisdiction  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.8  These  courts 
had  original  and  also  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  vice- 
admiralty  courts  held  in  each  colony.  There  was  no  reg- 
ular time  nor  place  for  the  holding  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court,  but  it  was  convened  upon  application  to  the  governor 
and  Council  when  any  occasion  demanded  it.4 

The  court  of  vice-admiralty  tried  cases  involving  viola- 
tions of  the  Navigation  Acts  and,  for  a  brief  period,  those 
concerned  with  piracy,  privateering,  robbery  and  felony  on 
land  or  sea,  where  its  jurisdiction  extended.  It  not  only 
had  the  power  to  try  cases  involving  illegal  trading  and  the 
condemnation  of  ships,  but  also  those  concerned  with  un- 
lawful conduct  on  the  part  of  collectors  and  others  in  regard 
to  smuggling  goods  in  order  to  evade  the  customs.  Con- 
troversies between  the  master  of  a  ship  and  the  mariners 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.    The  proceed- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  6;  Sainsbury  Papers, 
1625-1715,  p.  193 ;  1705-1707,  p.  307. 

'Chitwood,  p.  72;  Webb,  p.  249;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758- 
1761,  pp.  292,  296. 

■  Plantations  General,  voL  xxx,  p.  7;  C.  0.  J,  216,  p.  114. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  1705-1721,  p.  202;  app.,  pp.  19-20;  1721- 
1754,  P«  I0;  Chitwood,  p.  72;  Beverley,  p.  197. 
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ings  of  this  court  were  transmitted  to  the  admiralty  office, 
and  appeals  lay  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  or  to  the 
king  in  council.1  One-third  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  ships  condemned  by  the  court  of  vice-admiralty  be- 
longed to  the  king  and  two-thirds  to  the  colony.1  There 
were  no  salaries  allowed  the  officers  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court,  as  their  compensation  was  in  fees.8  Nicholson  ap- 
proved in  1699  their  petition  for  salaries  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  revenue  or  out  of  the  quit- 
rents,  but  the  home  government  did  not  grant  the  request* 
The  Council  a  little  later  recommended  to  the  commission- 
ers of  the  prize  office  that  these  officers  be  allowed  a  further 
compensation,  as  these  fees  were  very  small.5  About  1760 
the  judge  and  other  officers  were  granted  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment £10  each  for  every  court  held.* 

By  1 705  there  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
prize  office,  upon  instructions  from  the  lords  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  agent  for  prizes.  There  was  no  need  of  such  an 
official  until  about  1700.  Berkeley  stated  in  167 1  that  in 
twenty-eight  years  there  had  been  no  prizes  brought  into 
the  colony.1     The  agent  for  prizes  did  not  supersede  the 

^hitwood,  p.  72;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  384;  Plantations  Gen- 
eral, vol.  iv,  (i),  p.  36;  Cal  St.  P.  Co/.,  1700,  pp.  318,  326;  Journal 
Council  of  Va.,  MS..  1698-1703,  p.  115;  1705-1721,  p.  202;  1721-1734,  p. 
10;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1761,  pp.  292,  2g(S;  Webb,  p.  249; 
Bruce,  Instit.  Hist  of  Va.,  vol.  i,  p.  704. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  10. 
%Ibid.,  1608-1703,  pp.  98,  115. 

Ubid.,  1705-1721,  p.  36;  Cal.  St  P.  Cot,  1609,  pp.  311,  3^.  The 
fees  requestel  by  Nicholson  were  £50  to  the  judge,  £2$  to  the  register, 
£25  to  the  advocate  and  £20  to  the  marshal.  The  fees  allowed  on  an 
occasion  a  few  years  later  for  condemning  a  prize  were  £10  to  the 
judge,  £7.  7s.  to  the  register,  £5  to  the  advocate,  £2  to  the  marshal 

5  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  36,  3081 

•  British  Museum  King's  MSS.,  no.  206,  p.  273. 
'  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  511. 
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court  of  vice-admiralty,  but  acted  with  it1  There  were 
many  irregularities  in  some  of  the  colonies  in  regard  to 
prizes,  especially  by  the  captains  of  ships,  who  disposed  of 
such  prizes  as  they  took  at  their  own  pleasure,  thus  making 
the  creation  of  the  above  office  very  essential.  In  case  of 
war,  the  governor  and  the  agent  for  prizes  received  special 
orders  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  sometimes 
under  the  sign  manual  of  the  king,  regarding  prizes  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  also  the  treatment  of  privateers.2 
The  governor  was  required  to  furnish  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  an  exact  account  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  prizes.8  The  agent  for  prizes  received  five 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  all  prizes  disposed  of  by  him.4 
As  there  had  reached  the  home  government  complaints  of 
excessive  fees  charged  in  several  colonies  for  the  condem- 
nation of  prizes,  Dunmore  was  instructed  to  see  that  the 
"  officers  of  the  admiralty  court  in  Virginia  "  did  not  de- 
mand higher  fees  than  those  charged  in  England,  which 
amounted  to  about  £10  for  the  condemnation  of  each  prize.* 
This  reference  to  prizes  in  1771  without  mentioning  the 
agent  for  prizes,  and  a  special  order  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1760  to  the  governor  to  furnish  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  certain  cases  of  prizes,  and  the  governor's 
instructions  to  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  re- 
garding certain  privateers  without  mentioning  the  agent  for 
prizes  would  indicate  that  this  office  was  discontinued  near 
the  end  of  the  colonial  period. 

The  governor  as  vice-admiral  had  general  supervision  of 
the  collection  of  admiralty  dues.    In  171 3,  however,  Francis 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  26,  35. 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  326,  424;  I72t~i734,  P.  359. 

1  Ibid.,  1705-1721,  app.,  p.  10. 

4  Ibid. 

•  Dtmmore's  Instructions. 
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Nicholson,  former  governor  of  Virginia,  was  appointed 
by  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  have  charge  of  the  arrears 
and  of  the  rights  l  and  perquisites  of  the  admiralty  in 
North  America  and  the  adjacent  islands.2  The  next  men- 
tion of  this  office  was  in  the  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney (1727)  when  Robert  Byng  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion. The  office  was  again  mentioned  in  the  instructions  to 
Albemarle  (1737),  to  Botetourt  (1768)  and  to  Dunmore 
(1771).  The  governor  and  the  commissioners,  for  trying 
pirates,  were  to  account  with  this  receiver-general  for  all 
admiralty  dues  and  pirates'  goods  which  had  been  captured. 
The  collectors  of  the  six  pence  per  month  from  seamen's 
wages  for  the  royal  hospital  at  Greenwich  were  appointed  as 
early  as  1730  by  commissioners  in  England  who,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Parliament,  were  given  charge  of  this  special  royal 
revenue.  In  addition  to  the  reference  to  this  matter  in  the 
formal  instructions  to  the  governors,  special  orders  were  sent 
from  time  to  time  enjoining  them  to  render  assistance  to 
these  collectors.  Greenwich  hospital  was  under  the  admiralty 
office,  and  the  commissioners  having  charge  of  this  revenue 
were  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty.3 For  the  encouragement  of  mariners  and  seafar- 
ing persons,  not  being  freeholders,  commonly  employed  in 
navigation,  who  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  hospital  at 

1  These  rights  belonged  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  but  they  at  times,, 
were  given  over  to  the  crown.  The  claim  to  these  rights  carried  with 
it  a  certain  jurisdiction.  Property  found  on  sea  shore  and  unclaimed 
belonged  to  the  admiral.  Should  the  claimant  appear  he  was  entitled 
to  restoration  on  proof  of  his  claim,  and  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
salvage.  .  This  salvage  fee  was  allowed  to  the  vice-admirals  of  the 
coasts  who  took  care  of  the  property.  Holdsworth,  History  of 
English  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  328. 

'  Plantations  General,  vol.  ix,  February  27,  17 13. 

8 Instructions  to  the  governors;  Plantations  General,  voL  xi,  (M)r 

P.  13. 
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Greenwich  out  of  their  wages,  a  law  was  passed  exempting 
them  from  the  payment  of  any  public,  county  or  parish 
levy.1  It  thus  seems  that  Virginia  sailors  paid  the  required 
six  pence  per  month. 

Pirates  were  very  numerous  from  about  1660  to  about 
1 730  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Carolina  coast  was  one  of  their  favorite  hiding-places. 
Ships  of  war  were  frequently  detailed  to  convoy  the  mer- 
chant vessels  to  England  in  order  to  prevent  pirates  and 
other  enemies  from  capturing  them.  The  merchant  vessels 
would  not  sail  until  a  sufficient  number  was  ready  to  justify 
the  sending  of  the  ships  of  war.  In  some  cases  the  mer- 
chant vessels  themselves  were  supplied  with  cannon.2  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas,  and  especially  the  latter,  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  pirates.  *  North  Carolina  offered  not 
only  a  good  hiding-place  for  piratical  ships,  but  also  pro- 
tection to  the  pirates.  The  colonists  were  anxious  to  trade 
with  them,  and  those  "  pirates  who  were  brought  to  trial " 
in  North  Carolina  "  escaped  by  shameless  bribery  of  the 
juries,  and  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  courts  were 
not  free  from  imputations  of  the  most  corrupt  conduct."  * 
Upon  the  request  of  those  colonists  in  North  Carolina  who 
did  not  approve  of  such  conduct,  Governor  Spotswood 
sought  to  aid  them,  and  the  Virginia  Assembly  offered  a 
reward  for  the  capture  of  certain  pirates  who  were  causing 
the  most  trouble.5     Spotswood  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 

1  Hening,  vol.  v,  p.  36 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  43. 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1659/60-1693,  p.  387;  Va.  Mag.  Hist. 
and  Biog.,  vol.  xix,  p.  31 ;  vol.  xx,  p.  124;  vol.  xxi,  p.  392;  C.  0.  St  2*0, 
pp.  10-14;  1*93,  PP.  14,  32;  324,  7>  P.  1 37;  &t  P.  325;  *>,  p.  119. 

*  S.  C.  Hughson,  Carolina  Pirates  and  Colonial  Commerce,  p.  84; 
C.  0.  5,  1*93,  P.  174- 

*  Hughson,  p.  32. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  76 ;  Spotswood  Letters,  vol  ii,  p.  273. 
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pense  two  sloops  and  sent  them  to  the  Carolina  coast  with 
orders  to  take  the  noted  pirate  Thatch,1  alias  BlackbeanL 
and  bring  him  to  Virginia,  dead  or  alive.  The  expedition 
was  successful  and  Thatch,  although  supported  by  four 
hundred  men,  was  killed.2  The  North  Carolina  authorities 
denied  the  right  of  Spotswopd  to  send  the  expedition  with- 
out their  permission  and  threatened  to  bring  suit  in  Eng- 
land against  the  Virginia  captain  who  killed  Thatch  and 
captured  his  crew  and  goods.  The  evidence  brought  out  in 
the  investigation  showed  that  the  North  Carolina  author- 
ities had  been  guilty  of  a  most  disgraceful  participation  in 
the  crimes  committed  by  Thatch  and  his  crew.* 

The  proximity  of  North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  as  well  as 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  made  it 
impossible  for  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  escape  the  pirat- 
ical incursions.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a  pirate 
ship  entering  Virginia  waters  was,  according  to  Bruce,  in 
1682.  This  author  maintains  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  encouraged  pirates  by  trading  with 
them.4  Among  the  cases  of  piracy  in  Virginia  might  be 
mentioned  the  one  in  1699  when  a  British  ship  was  seized 
and  plundered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  River 
and  eight  of  the  crew  compelled  to  join  the  pirates.  In  the 
same  year  the  noted  pirate  Captain  Kidd  attacked  the  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  Essex  in  Lynnhaven  Bay,  and  after  the 

1  Also  spelled  Teach.    (C  O.  5,  1293,  p.  174)  • 

*  C.  O.  5,  1293,  p.  174.  The  governor  of  South  Carolina  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  June  18,  1718^  that  Thatch  had  a  ship 
of  forty  guns,  and  also  three  sloops,  and  four  hundred  men.  "  I  don't 
perceive",  said  the  governor,  "his  majesty's  grace's  proclamation  of 
pardon  works  any  good  effect  upon  them.  Some  few  indeed  surrender 
and  take  a  certificate  of  their  so  doing,  and  then  several  of  them  re- 
turn to  the  sport  again."  He  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  royal 
proclamation  of  pardon,  there  were  twenty  pirate  ships  near  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina. 

•  Hughson,  p.  80.  4  Instit.  Hist  of  Vo.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  203,  309. 
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encounter  the  Essex  withdrew  to  James  River,  leaving  the 
pirate  at  liberty.1 

Pirates  were  tried  by  a  special  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
appointed  by  the  governor.2  This  method  was,  however, 
soon  changed,  and  they  were  first  examined  in  the  vice- 
admiralty  court  and  then  sent  to  England  for  trial.  It  was 
about  1 700  that  the  colony  was  mostly  troubled  with  pirates, 
as  indicated  by  the  lists  of  those  sent  to  England  about  this 
time.8  The  governor  was  instructed  to  hold  the  goods  and 
effects  of  captured  pirates  until  after  the  trial.  Not  only 
the  pirates  themselves,  but  witnesses  were  also  sent  to  Eng- 
land, as  shown  by  the  Privy  Council  referring  to  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  the  petition  of  a  witness  for  compensation 
for  his  services  sent  over  to  testify  against  certain  pirates. 
This  witness  was  granted  £60  in  addition  to  five  months' 
pay  as  a  seaman.4  If  the  circumstances  of  any  case,  how- 
ever, convinced  the  governor  that  those  particular  pirates 
might  be  more  effectually  brought  to  punishment  in  the 
colony  than  by  sending  them  to  England,  he  was  authorized 
to  have  them  tried  in  the  colony.  He  was,  however,  ex- 
pected to  send  all  pirates  to  England  for  trial  if  the  defects 
of  the  laws  or  the  attitude  of  the  colonists  seemed  to  favor 
them.5  Much  attention  was  devoted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  pirates  on  the 
coast  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  many  of 
which  matters  were  laid  before  the  king  in  council.6 

1C.  0.  324,  7.  pp.  94,  i". 

•Hening,  vol.  iii,  p.  178;  Jones,  p.  29;  Chitwood,  p.  73. 
»Hughson>  p.  80;  Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1700,  no.  523,  p.  313;  Plantations 
General,  vol.  v,  (1),  October  12,  1699. 

4  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.,  vol.  ii,  no.  809. 

B  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.t  voL  xxi,  p.  178. 

•  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  x,  p.  375;  vol.  xi,  pp.  n,  180;  vol. 
xii,  p.  244;  Plantations  General,  vol.  v,  (1),  October  27,  1699;  Septem- 
ber 20,  1699;  November  13,  1699. 
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In  1700  the  piracy  act  was  passed  by  Parliament,  which 
provided  that  for  the  future  piracy  and  other  felonies  on 
the  high  seas  were  to  be  tried  in  the  colonies  by  special 
courts  constituted  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Pursuant  to  this  act  commissioners  for  this  pur- 
pose were  provided  for  by  an  order  in  council  of  June  6, 
1700,  and  their  commissions  were  issued  under  the  great 
seal.1  The  commissioners  in  Virginia  were  the  governor, 
the  Council,  the  secretary,  the  receiver-general,  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  customs  of  the  southern  district  of 
America,  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  the  judge  of  the 
vice-admiralty  court  and  the  captains  of  British  ships  of 
war  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  colony.  The 
commission  which  included  these  officials  was  sent  to  the 
governor.2  George  Larkin  was  recommended  by  the  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  to  go  to  the  colonies,  to 
confer  with  these  commissioners  as  to  their  duties,  and 
was  furnished  duplicates  of  their  commissions.  Larkin 
was  referred  to  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  "  person  versed 
in  the  civil  law  and  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty." In  his  instructions  under  date  of  April  14,  1701. 
it  was  stated  that  the  commissions  had  been  sent  to  the 
colonies,  "and  it  being  further  necessary  for  the  more 
effectual  carrying  on  that  service,  and  the  better  settling 
the  forms  of  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  those  com- 
missions, that  some  person  versed  in  the  civil  law  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  admiralty  be  sent  with  dupli- 
cates of  those  commissions  in  order  to  inform  the  commis- 
sioners, and  do  what  else  may  be  necessary  in  the  holding 

1C.  O.  324,  7,  p.  277;  jo,  p.  187:  Plantations  General,  vol.  vii,  April 
I3»  1705;  vol.  x,  November  28,  1728;  vol.  xvii,  May  18,  1761;  Statutes 
of  the  Realm,  11  and  12  William  III,  7. 

*  C.  O.  324,  10,  p.  170;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  122; 
Cal.  St.  P.  Col,  1701,  p.  86. 
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of  those  courts."  He  was  instructed  to  visit  the  colonies 
in  the  order  named,  beginning  with  Newfoundland  and 
ending  with  Jamaica.  "  During  your  stay  there  you  are, 
with  the  respective  governors  and  others  commissioned 
with  you  for  the  trying  of  pirates,  to  settle  such  rules  and 
forms  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  for  the  trying  of  pirates 
as  are  fit  to  be  observed."  *  The  trial  and  execution  of 
certain  pirates  in  Virginia  in  1720  shows  that  these  in- 
structions were  obeyed.* 

It  was  stated  by  an  authority  in  1724  that  there  were 
held  in  Virginia  "  courts-martial,  by  judges,  appointed  on 
purpose  for  the  trial  of  pirates;  likewise  courts  of  ad- 
miralty for  the  trial  of  ships  for  illegal  trade."  •  It  was, 
however,  stated  in  1736  that  it  was  the  custom  for  com- 
missioners appointed  under  royal  authority  to  sit  in  the 
court  of  vice-admiralty  when  trying  pirates.4  According 
to  the  instructions  to  Dunmore  (1771)  pirates  were  then  to 
be  tried  by  commissioners  as  had  been  the  practice  for 
about  seventy  years.5  Reference  is  made  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  admiralty  office,  under  date  of  September  1, 
1772,  to  "  standing  commissions  "  for  this  purpose.*  The 
commissioners  were,  as  has  been  stated,  the  governor  and 
certain  officials  of  the  colony.  Thus  it  will  be  observed 
that  from  1700  to  the  Revolution  pirates  were  tried  in  the 
colony  by  a  commission  composed  of  some  of  the  principal 
officials  of  the  colony,  and  that  these  commissioners,  on 
some  occasions  at  least,  sat  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  when 

1 C.  O.  321  7,  P.  377- 

*  Acts  Privy  Council,  Col.,  1720-1745,  no.  30;  Plantations  General, 
vol  vf  (i),  June  6,  1700;  voL  v,  (2)  and  vol.  vi,  April  io,  1701. 

•  Jones,  p.  29. 

4  Webb,  p.  107;  Chitwood,  p.  73. 
'Dttnmore's  Instructions. 
•C.  O.  5,  up,  p.  66. 
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performing  their  functions.  The  effort  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  cooperation  with  the  colony  was  successful  in 
suppressing  piracy.  The  later  provisions  for  this  purpose 
were,  no  doubt,  precautionary.  The  death  of  certain  noted 
pirates,  the  effort  to  suppress  piracy  by  force,  and  the  par- 
don extended  to  those  who  would  surrender,  combined  to 
influence  men  to  discontinue  the  practice.1 

After  this  study  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
colony,  the  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem very  naturally  arises.  Since  the  governor  was  the 
president  of  the  General  Court,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
colony,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  position 
of  influence  would  enable  him  to  determine  the  relation  of 
the  judiciary  both  to  the  colonists  and  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. He,  however,  in  most  cases  it  seems,  allowed  the 
Council  who  constituted  this  court,  and  whom  he  did  not 
wish  to  antagonize,  to  render  decisions  without  any  inter- 
ference. The  administration  of  justice  under  such  a  sys- 
tem was,  of  course,  subject  to  very  serious  criticism,  for  a 
dictatorial  governor  supported  by  the  Council  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  some  cases  at  least,  to  abuse  this  power. 

Not  only  in  the  General  Court,  but  also  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  officials  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  governor  was  closely  connected  with  the 
judiciary.  A  comparison  of  those  holding  royal  commis- 
sions with  those  appointed  by  the  governor  shows  that  the 
latter  far  outnumbered  the  former,  and  also  that  they  were 
constantly  and  directly  employed  in  performing  the  func- 
tions of  their  respective  offices.  Thus  the  power  of  the 
governor  over  judicial  affairs  was  exercised  in  local  mat- 
ters through  his  appointees.  In  each  county,  for  example, 
there  was  a  sheriff  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  per- 

1  Some  pirates  petitioned  for,  and  were  granted  pardon.    (C  0.  3M> 
",  p.  3;  5,  1293,  p.  I74-) 
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formed  valuable  services  of  both  a  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative nature.  There  were  also  in  each  county  from  eight 
to  fifteen  justices  of  the  peace  and  several  constables.  Of 
the  other  appointees  of  the  governor,  the  coroner,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  the  attorney-general, 
the  most  important  was  the  attorney-general,  who  for  cer- 
tain periods  held  a  royal  commission,  and  whose  services 
were  of  both  a  judicial  and  legal  character. 

The  officials  holding  royal  commissions  were  not  reg- 
ularly called  upon  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  offices. 
In  the  actual  exercise  of  authority,  therefore,  the  judicial 
appointees  of  the  governor,  rather  than  those  holding  royal 
commissions,  were  more  regularly  employed.  The  British 
government  sought  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  of  the 
judicial  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
the  lords  justices  and  the  attorney-general  of  England  were 
concerned  with  the  judicial  system  of  the  colony,  and  ex- 
amined into  the  whole  procedure  of  the  administration. 
Many  cases  were  appealed  from  the  general  court  to  the 
king  and  were  heard  by  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  Although  justice  was,  owing 
to  the  distance  to  England  and  the  number  of  cases  ap- 
pealed from  other  colonies,  somewhat  delayed,  still,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  colonists  were  given  a  moderately  fair 
judicial  administration. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  System  of  Defense 

The  military  force  of  the  colony  was  composed  exclu- 
sively of  the  militia.  Councillors,  justices  of  the  peace, 
overseers  of  plantations,  coroners,  millers,  and  all  men  over 
sixty  years  of  age  were  exempted  from  military  service. 
In  1756  those  exempted  numbered  8000,  leaving  35,000 
capable  of  bearing  arms.1  The  members  of  the  militia  fur- 
nished their  own  equipment  and  were  paid  only  when  in 
service.  Colonel  Robert  Quary,  surveyor-general  of  the 
customs,  writing  (October  15,  1703)  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  regard  to  military  supplies  for  Virginia,  said : 

The  governor  hath  taken  so  good  care  in  disposing  of  the  arms 
lately  sent  by  her  majesty's  order,  for  the  use  of  the  country, 
that  the  money  they  cost  will  be  repaid  to  her  majesty  in  a  little 
time  with  interest,  which  I  hope  will  encourage  your  lordships 
to  propose  that  there  may  be  a  further  supply  of  more  arms, 
ammunition  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, sent  according  to  the  account  which  you  will  receive  from 
his  excellency.2 

The  governor  was  to  see  that  the  British  government  was 
reimbursed  for  the  military  stores  furnished  the  colony, 
and  the  colonists  were  to  provide  themselves  with  arms 
from  this  supply  at  their  own  expense.1 

1  Dinwiddie  to  Earl  of  Loudoun,  in  Dinwiddit  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  474. 

*C.  0.  324,  8,  p.  311. 

*  Blathwayt's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  116;  Journal  Council  of  Pa.,  MS., 
1689-1703,  p.  157;  C.  0.  324,  4,  pp.  46-50. 
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Each  county  had  its  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major, 
county  lieutenant,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  the  inferior 
officers  and  privates.  These  officers  were  all  commissioned 
by  the  governor,  except  the  inferior  officers  below  lieuten- 
ant, who  were  commissioned  by  the  colonels.1  In  addition 
to  these,  there  was  the  armorer,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  in  order  the  arms  belonging  to 
the  government,  which  were  in  the  governor's  house  and 
the  magazine  in  Williamsburg.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  regular  officers  of  the  colony,  and  was  paid  his  salary 
(£12  a  year),  along  with  the  other  officials  of  the  colony, 
out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  revenue.*  There 
were  also  the  rangers,  appointed  by  act  of  Assembly,  later 
however  by  the  governor,  to  serve  as  scouts  on  the  frontier, . 
and  especially  at  the  heads  of  the  four  great  rivers,  to  pre- 
vent sudden  attacks  by  the  Indians.  They  did  not  serve 
continuously,  but  when  in  actual  service  each  of  the  four 
companies  was  composed  of  about  fifteen  men,  later  in- 
creased to  fifty,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant.*  There  were 
officers  known  as  the  "  lookouts,"  appointed  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  militia  in  the  maritime  counties  of 
Northampton,  Princess  Anne,  Elizabeth  City,  and  Acco- 
mac,  whose  duty  it  was  to  "  keep  a  constant  lookout "  for 
the  ships  of  an  enemy.  They  were  compensated  by  the 
Assembly,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  a 
month.* 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1761,  p.  263 ;  Hartwell,  Blair,  and 
Chilton,  p.  63;  Dmwiddie  Papers,  vol  i,  p.  319;  Hening,  voL  iii,  p.  13; 
voL  iv,  p.  iao;  vol.  v,  p.  21 ;  vol  vi,  p.  118. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1721-1734,  p.  195;  Blathwayt,  Virginia 
Papers,  MS. ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  iii,  p.  122. 

•  Hening,  vol.  iii,  pp.  119,  126;  voL  iv,  pp.  9,  37;  Journal  Council  of 
Va.f  MS.,  1705-17***  PP.  197,  258. 

4  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  115,  154;  I7*T-IT34* 
p.  36;  Hening,  voL  iii,  p.  208;  vol  iv,  p.  199;  vol.  vi,  p.  115;  voL 
vii,  p.  112. 
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A  very  important  officer  was  the  county  lieutenant  men- 
tioned above.  He  corresponded  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  shire  in  England,  and  was  always  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  county.  He  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  better  regulating  and  disciplining  the  militia  of 
the  county.1  The  services  of  the  county  lieutenant  were 
of  much  value  to  the  adjutant.  The  adjutant  or  major- 
general  of  musters  was  a  royal  appointee  and  was  paid  out 
of  the  royal  revenues.2  He  did  not  serve  continuously,  for 
although  he  served  the  colony  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  still  the  office  was,  no  doubt,  discontinued 
for  a  time.  In  1733  the  Council  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  would  approve  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  adjutant  until  the  militia  could  be  reg- 
ularly disciplined,  and  then  the  office  and  salary  attached 
thereto  would  be  abolished.  A  royal  order  was  thereupon 
issued  establishing  this  office  with  a  salary  of  £150  a  year, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead  revenue, 
and  the  warrant  for  allowing  this  salary  was  sent  to  the 
governor  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury.*  By  about  1755, 
however,  there  were  four  adjutants,  one  for  each  of  the 
four  military  districts  into  which  the  colony  was  then 
divided.  They  were  at  this  time  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  received  out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogshead 
revenue  an  annual  salary  of  £100,  which  was  by  1763,  how* 
ever,  reduced  to  £8o.4 

There  were  but  few  forts  in  the  colony.    The  five  in  ex- 

1  Dinwiddle  Papers,  voL  ii,  p.  no,  n. ;  Channuig,  pp.  44,  45. 

*Cal  St  P.  Col.,  1677-1680,  no.  1508;  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist,  of  Va. 
voL  ii,  p.  323. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.t  MS.,  1721-1734,  pp.  349,  457;  Col  St.  P. 
Treas.  Papers,  i73*-*734*  no.  152,  p.  4*7. 

*  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol.  ii,  pp.  344*  390 ;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog^ 
voL  iii,  pp.  1 19,  122;  Fauquier  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  British 
Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  205,  p.  509. 
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istence  in  1671  seem  to  have  been  the  largest  number  by 
that  time  established.  The  five  forts,  or  batteries  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  still  of  service  in  1726  were  sup- 
plied with  one  gunner  each,  and  ammunition  was  furnished 
from  the  magazine  at  the  capital.1  This  number  was  later 
reduced,  for  in  1755,  according  to  Dinwiddie,  there  were 
only  three  batteries  in  the  colony.  In  the  following  year 
several  were  established  on  the  frontier.*  The  captain  in 
charge  of  a  fort  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  but  the 
fort  at  Point  Comfort  was  an  exception,  for  the  captain  of 
this  fort  was  for  many  years  a  royal  appointee.8 

The  governor  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
which  power  was  conferred  by  the  royal  instructions  and 
recognized  by  the  colonists,  but  seldom  exercised  by  the 
governor  in  person.  The  members  of  the  Council  were 
appointed  the  colonels  of  militia,  and  were  thus  the  highest 
military  officers  next  to  the  governor.  The  military  power 
of  the  governor  in  actual  administration  was  curtailed  by 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  controlled  the  public  funds 
and  could  thus  withhold  military  appropriations.  As  shown 
elsewhere,  that  body  not  only  interfered  very  seriously  with 
the  military  plans  of  Dinwiddie,  but  to  a  great  extent  really 
directed  the  campaigns. 

As  the  colonists  gradually  settled  the  western  frontier, 
the  Indians  moved  beyond  the  mountains,  so  that  by  about 
1735,  according  to  Gooch,  the  Indians  of  any  strength  were 

1  The  batteries  were  at  Old  Point  Comfort  on  James  River,  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  Point  on  York  River  and  Corrotoman  and 
Tappahannock  on  the  Rappahannock  iRiver.  Journal  Council  of  Va., 
1705-1721,  pp.  357,  358;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  1st  box,  no.  7. 

*Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  512;  vol  vii,  p.  17;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  p. 
3^7.  These  three  were  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Yorktown,  and  Glou- 
cester Point.    C.  O.  324,  16,  p.  41. 

*Sainsbury  Papers,  1606-1740,  p.  59;  Bruce,  Instit.  Hist  of  Va.,  vol. 

ii,  P.  323- 
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front  three  to  four  hundred  miles  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  and  that  those  who  were  tributary  to  the  gov- 
ernment were  reduced  to  a  small  number.1  Dinwiddie 
stated  in  1755  that  the  Indians  "  subject  to  the  rules  of  this 
government  are  much  reduced  and  very  inconsiderable." 
Among  these  there  were  only  about  sixty  fighting  men.1 
By  the  time  of  Fauquier,  1765,  the  few  Indians  in  die 
colony  were  not  only  very  friendly,  but  also  civilized,  and 
some  had  adopted  the  dress  of  the  colonists.*  While  there 
were  few  Indians  in  the  colony  during  the  period  indicated, 
and  they  were  friendly,  still  it  was  necessary  earlier  to  de- 
vote much  attention  to  the  various  matters  which  arose  on 
account  of  their  presence  in  the  colony  and  also  during  the 
period  mentioned  on  account  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween those  near  the  frontier  and  the  colonists. 

The  governor  and  Council,  until  near  the  close  of  the 
colonial  period,  adjusted  all  such  matters  so  far  as  they 
were  able,  and  submitted  their  action  to  the  home  govern- 
ment.4 The  governor  and  Council  were  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  by  one  tribe  to  protect  them  from  another  tribe, 
their  enemy,  and  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
In  some  cases  such  appeals  were  responded  to,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  tribe  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
were  warned  not  to  interfere  with  the  tribe  thus  protected.9 
Indians  desiring  to  visit  another  tribe  were  required  to 
secure  passes  from  the  governor,  and  this  was  also  required 
of  the  colonists  who  went  among  the  Indians  to  trade  with 

1  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  iii,  p.  12a 

1  Dwwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  36a 

*  British  Museum,  King's  MSS.,  no.  aos,  p.  511. 

A Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS,  1705-1721,  pp.  33,  46,  901,  313;  17*/- 
*734,  P.  305. 
*Ibi&.,  1705-1721,  p.  336;  Cal  Va.  St.  P.,  vol  ii,  pp.  22,  6fc 
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them.1  It  was  also  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
governor  in  order  for  a  colonist  to  keep  Indians  on  his 
plantation.2  In  some  cases  deputies  were  sent  by  certain 
tribes,  upon  request  of  the  governor,  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation.  All  expenses  incurred  and  presents  given  to 
the  Indians  on  such  occasions,  and  the  usual  expense  of 
forming  treaties,  were  paid  by  the  colony.*  The  govern- 
ment bore,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  expenses  so  far  as 
actual  necessities  were  concerned  of  those  tribes  which 
emigrated  westward.4  The  tribes  living  near  the  frontier 
were  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  government  of  the 
colony.5  This  requirement  sometimes  caused  intercolonial 
complications.  The  great  men  of  the  Meherrin  Indians, 
for  example,  complained  to  the  governor  that  the  governor 
of  North  Carolina  had  ordered  them  to  pay  tribute  to  that 
colony.  They  were  tributary  to  Virginia,  and  the  governor 
and  Council  instructed  them  not  to  obey  any  summons  from 
the  government  of  North  Carolina  without  their  permis- 
sion.6 

It  seems  that  there  was  an  effort  made  to  educate  Indian 
children,  and  as  a  special  inducement  to  increase  the  interest 
of  Indians  in  education  and  religion  those  permitting  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  the  Christian  religion  were  fur- 
nished goods  cheaper  than  others.  The  interest  of  Spots* 
wood  in  the  development  of  the  Indians  intellectually  was 
shown  by  his  sending  a  schoolmaster  to  the  Saponies  and 
paying  him  a  salary  of  £50  a  year,  and  making  treaties  with 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  103. 
1  Henrico  County  Records,  1688-1607. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  pp.  366,  368;  1721-1734,  p.  6; 
Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-1765,  intra,  pp.  40,  53. 

4  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  vi,  p.  244. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

•  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  204. 
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other  tribes  regarding  the  instruction  of  their  children  in 
religion.  A  few  Indians  attended  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege.1 

Before  1748  the  British  government  did  not  have  any 
clearly  defined  Indian  policy,  other  than  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  the  larger  tribes,  to  develop  the  fur  trade, 
and  to  pit  one  tribe  against  another  and  thus  prevent  a 
union  of  the  larger  tribes.  After  the  date  mentioned,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  under  Halifax,  being  given  more  power, 
devoted  much  attention  to  Indian  affairs.2  The  British 
government  did  not  leave  the  governor  and  Council  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  discretion  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  but 
kept  in  touch  with  conditions  in  the  colony.  Every  detail 
of  Indian  affairs  was  reported  by  the  governor  to  the  king 
in  Council  through  the  Board  of  Trade.  All  treaties,  trade 
relations,  land  grants,  war  measures,  the  amount  of  the 
annual  presents  to  the  Indians,  and  in  fact  all  matters  re- 
lating to  them,  were  forwarded  to  the  home  government8 
In  1756  the  Board  of  Trade  adopted  for  the  first  time  the 
policy  of  appointing  agents  to  treat  directly  with  the  In- 
dians, instead  of  leaving  such  matters  to  the  governor. 
There  were  two  men  appointed  by  the  king  and  paid  out  of 
the  royal  treasury,  and  known  as  superintendents  of  Indian 
affairs,  one  for  the  northern  and  the  other  for  the  southern 
colonies.4     The  governor's  power  over  the  Indians  was 

lDinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  391;  W.  and  M.  Col  Quart.,  voL  vi, 
p.  187;  Va.  Hist  Reg.,  vol.  iv,  p.  10;  Fulham  MSS.,  Virginia,  2nd  box, 
no.  44. 

1  Plantations  General,  vol.  xx-xxx. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  xx,  pp.  191,  225;  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iv,  p.  205, 
voL  xxx,  p.  233;  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  117;  1705- 
1721,  p.  212. 

*Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol  ii,  pp.  539»  &7l-  Sir  William  Johnson  for 
northern  colonies,  Edmund  Atkins  for  southern  colonies,  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Stuart. 
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limited  by  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent,  but  in 
matters  of  general  concern  he  was  expected  to  confer  with 
him.  The  governor  not  only  cooperated  with  the  superin- 
tendent but  also,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  left  the  colony 
in  the  interest  of  Indian  affairs.  In  October,  1763,  Fau- 
quier attended  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
where  Superintendent  John  Stuart  was  negotiating  with  In- 
dian chiefs.1  The  governor  and  the  superintendent,  of 
course,  cooperated  when  holding  conferences  with  Indians 
on  the  frontier  of  Virginia.2  In  times  of  peace  both  In- 
dians and  whites  were  sometimes  killed.  The  superintend- 
ent performed  a  very  valuable  service  in  arranging  a  compro- 
mise in  such  cases  so  as  to  prevent  hostilities.  The  Cherokees 
accepted  in  1768  certain  goods  as  compensation  for  some  of 
their  men  killed  by  whites  in  Virginia.  The  superintendent 
always  endeavored  to  appease  their  anger  and  to  pacify  the 
spirit  of  discontent  that  occasionally  manifested  itself.  He, 
of  course,  cooperated  with  the  governor  in  such  matters.* 
Fauquier,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax  (June  14,  1765), 
stated  that  the  colonists  even  at  that  time  provoked  the  In- 
dians by  the  violation  of  treaties,  and  in  some  instances  by 
murder,  especially  on  the  frontier:  "The  most  solemn 
treaties  with  our  Indian  neighbors  have  been  most  publicly 
and  notoriously  violated.  The  violators  of  the  treaty  and 
the  public  peace  have  been  as  publicly  rescued  out  of  the 
hands  of  justice."  Fauquier  thus  censured  the  colonists  for 
their  attitude  towards  the  Indians.  The  superintendent 
was  given  minute  instructions  in  regard  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  was  expected  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
trouble  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  on  account  of 

1 C.  O.  5,  65,  pp.  500-576. 

* C.  O.  5,  07,  pp.  179,  205-216,  39P-4IO,  483-486,  491-493 ;  69,  p.  265. 
»C.  0.  5,  6P,  p.  261;  70,  p.  135;  225,  pp.  4,  14. 
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trade  relations.  The  governor  willingly  cooperated 
him,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  Fauquier  to 
Stuart  (May  6,  1767)  :  "  Whenever  I  shall  receive  any  in- 
structions from  home  on  this  head,  I  shall  immediately  call 
an  Assembly  and  recommend  to  them  to  lay  such  restraints 
on  the  traders  as  his  majesty  shall  require  for  the  advan- 
tage, peace  and  tranquility  of  his  colonies."  1 

The  Assembly  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  on 
the  superintendent  in  regard  to  boundary  lines  and  also 
treaties,  as  shown  by  the  superintendent's  journal  and  cor- 
respondence.2 During  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  Assembly  and  the  British  government  were  in 
communication  with  the  superintendent  In  negotiating  a 
treaty  regarding  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
the  Cherokees  the  colonists  desired  to  change  the  line  as 
drawn  by  the  superintendent.  In  his  letter  (August  3, 
1769)  to  the  governor,  the  superintendent  said :  "  His 
majesty  consents  to  the  above  alteration  upon  condition  that 
the  colony  of  Virginia  will  make  the  necessary  provision  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  negotiation."  If  Virginia  should 
refuse  to  do  this,  then  the  line  already  agreed  upon  with  the 
Cherokees  by  the  treaty  of  October  14,  1768,  would  be  rati- 
fied. Stuart  estimated  that  the  cost  of  running  a  new  line 
would  be  £2000  sterling.    Continuing  he  said : 

As  soon  as  I  shall  have  been  honored  with  your  lordship's 
opinion  and  the  determination  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
your  province  relative  to  the  necessary  provision  for  defray- 
ing die  expense  of  this  service,  I  shall  agreeably  to  his  majesty's 
orders  proceed  upon  the  business,  without  loss  of  time.* 

1 C.  0.  5,  68,  pp.  219-222 ;  70,  p.  273. 

'C.  0.  5,  70,  pp.  153-198,  261-269,  277-3S9;  7i,  PP-  107,  20&  317; 
Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-1/65,  intro.,  p.  24;  1766-1769,  pp.  26, 
30-37;  1770-1772,  pp.  9,  14,  226;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  ix,  pp. 
360-364;  voL  xii,  p.  354- 

'  C  0.  5,  70,  p.  587. 
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In  a  letter  tinder  date  of  December  18,  1768,  to  Stuart, 
Botetourt  said: 

I  have  enclosed  copies  of  an  address  and  memorial  from  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  they  have 
agreed  to  the  requisition  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make  to 
them  by  command  from  the  king,  but  at  the  same  time  that 
they  pray  for  a  more  extended  boundary  than  that  you  have 
recommended,  and  entreat  that  I  will  again  implore  his 
majesty  to  reconsider  the  merits  of  their  humble  petition.  In 
consequence  of  that  their  desire  I  have  written  to  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  and  earnestly  solicited  that  they  may  be  indulged 
to  the  extent  of  their  wishes.  I  have  likewise  acquainted  him 
that  I  have  entreated  you  not  to  take  a  step  towards  running 
any  line  until  you  shall  have  had  fresh  instructions  from  his 
lordship.1 

Botetourt  favored  the  plan  of  the  colonists  to  purchase  more 
land  from  the  Indians  which  would  make  it  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  boundary,  and  was  thanked  by  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses for  approving  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
favoring  such  an  extension.  Stuart,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Botetourt  in  regard  to  the  matter,  was  very  courteous 
and  showed  consideration  and  respect  for  the  House.  The 
reason  which  he  gave  for  not  endorsing  the  proposed 
change  was  that  the  Indians  had  complained  of  the  en- 
croachment of  the  colonists  upon  their  territory  and  inti- 
mated that  they  would  no  longer  submit.3  In  a  letter  of 
June  21,  1770,  Botetourt  instructed  Stuart  to  enter  upon 
the  negotiations,  as  the  king  approved  of  it : 

Being  authorized  by  the  enclosed  address  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  his  majesty's  permission,  and  your  letter  of  August 
3,  1769, 1  earnestly  entreat  that  you  do  immediately  enter  upon 

1 C.  0.  5,  71,  p.  107. 

1  c.  0.  5,  7h  PP.  i">  i« ;  241,  p.  279. 
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a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  in  order  to  obtain  as  soon  as 
possible  for  this  dominion  a  cession  of  those  lands  to  which 
his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  consent.  The  whole  expense 
must  come  within  the  £2500  sterling,  which  have  been  granted 
by  this  government,  in  consequence  of  your  own  estimate.1 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  the  colo- 
nists respected  the  boundary  and  did  not  antagonize  the  In- 
dians by  ignoring  it.2  The  relations  of  Superintendent  John 
Stuart  with  the  colony  were  pleasant  By  1770  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  membership  in  the  Council,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive territory  under  his  jurisdiction  he  could  not  always 
meet  with  that  body.  Botetourt,  writing  to  him,  said :  "  I 
congratulate  you  upon  being  appointed  a  councillor  extra- 
ordinary." * 

The  superintendent  was  required  to  forward  to  the  home 
government  a  full  account  of  Indian  affairs,  and  especially 
all  treaties,  in  order  that  they  might  be  passed  on  before 
being  put  into  effect.*  Since  some  of  the  treaties  were 
rather  expensive  in  their  negotiation,  it  was  for  this  as  well 
as  for  other  reasons  that  they  were  always  submitted  to  the 
home  government.  The  Treaty  of  Lancaster  (1744)  cost 
£1260  2s.  1  id.  A  warrant  was  sent  to  the  governor  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  directing  him  to  issue  his  warrant  to 
the  receiver-general  to  pay  that  amount  out  of  the  quit- 
rents.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  colony  to  co- 
operate with  the  superintendent  in  negotiating  this  treaty 
received  £700.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Dinwiddie,  the 
Board  of  Trade  proposed  to  the  Privy  Council  that  £1000 
be  granted  out  of  the  revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead 

1 C.  0.  5,  71,  p.  34*. 
1 C.  0.  5,  225,  p.  14. 
•  C.  0.  5,  7i,  p.  34i. 
4C.  0.  5,  67,  pp.  80-112. 
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for  presents  for  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  of  the  colony, 
and  the  treasury  warrant  for  this  purpose  was  issued  May 
IO>  I7S3-1  Tta  cost  of  drawing  up  the  treaty  between  the 
Catawbas  and  the  Cherokees  in  1756  was  £1319  15s.  8d., 
which  was  paid  out  of  the  quit-rents  upon  a  warrant  from 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  This  amount  did  not,  however, 
include  £700  paid  for  presents,  which  was  a  sum  sent  from 
England  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  also  the  com- 
pensation of  the  commissioners.2  Dinwiddie,  writing  (Au- 
gust 6,  1757)  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  the  governor-in- 
chief,  stated  that  the  people  complained  of  the  "  great  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  Indians  and  giving  them  large 
presents,"  which  was  done  for  the  "  general  service  of  the 
colony,"  and  suggested  that  the  expense  be  apportioned 
among  the  colonies.  He  stated,  further,  that  the  soldiers 
sent  to  the  frontier  had  taken  £400,  and  that  the  Assembly 
had  voted  (June,  1757)  £3000  to  supply  the  Indians  with 
provisions,  clothes  and  presents,  but  that  this  amount  was 
not  sufficient*  Warrants  countersigned  by  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  were  on  some  occasions  sent  to  the  governor 
authorizing  him  to  use  the  quit-rents  for  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  the  Indians  with  presents.4  The  colony 
and  the  British  government  both  made  appropriations  for 
the  expenses  of  treaties  and  furnishing  the  Indians  with 
presents.  The  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  his  dep- 
uties were  paid  by  the  British  government.  The  expenses 
I 

1  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.f  no.  3*731,  ff.  430,  434. 

1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  it,  p.  465;  Cat.  Va.  St.  P.,  vol.  i,  p.  251. 
There  were  usually  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  colony  ap- 
j  pointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  in  negotiating 

treaties. 

•  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  I756-17&,  PP.  5H>i  5*3;  Dinwiddie 
Papers,  vol  ii,  pp.  606,  616,  660;  Hening,  vol.  vii,  p*.  76. 

4  Cal.  St.  P.  Treas.  Papers,  1742-1745,  p.  677. 
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of  the  superintendent  of  the  southern  district  were  consid- 
ered in  1766  excessive  by  the  British  government1 

The  confidence  reposed  in  certain  Indians  was  shown  by 
their  being  employed  in  the  military  service  and  compen- 
sated therefor.*  The  expense  attached  to  this  practice  was 
not  at  first  of  much  consequence,  but  later  was  regarded  as 
a  real  burden  on  the  colony.  For  several  reasons,  however, 
the  British  government  favored  this  plan,  as  it  served  to 
continue  the  alliances  with  the  Indians,  especially  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.* 

The  Indian  trade  was  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  the 
home  government,  because  of  its  vital  relation  to  the  peace 
of  the  colony  and  to  trade  in  general.  The  governor  and 
the  superintendent  were  instructed,  from  time  to  time,  as 
to  this  trade.*    The  British  government  determined,  especi- 

1  Salary  of  Superintendent  John  Stuart  and  his  deputies  for  176s,  (not 
including  Indian  presents,  £2524.  3s.  4d.) 

"Ordinary  annual  expense  in  southern  department  of  Indian  affairs, 
April  14,  1769." 

Deputy  in  West  Florida  £200  a  year £200 

Deputy  in  northern  part  of  district,  £10  a  day 182 

Interpreter  in  West  Florida  £4/8  a  day 85 

Interpreter  in  Creek  Nation 60 

Interpreter  in  Cherokee  Nation  60 

Interpreter  attending  superintendent  or  deputy  occasionally 60 

647 

Goods  for  presents  annually 1500 

Rum,  carriage,  provisions  and  all  other  contingencies 853 


3000 

(C.  0.  5,  70,  p.  427;  216,  p.  64;  225,  p.  14.) 
1  Hening,  vol.  iii,  pp.  83,  84;  vol  vii,  p.  165;  Col,  Va.  St.  P.,  voL  i, 

pp.  43,  44- 
8 Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  ii,  pp.  270,  283,  60s;  Journal  House  of  Bur- 

gesses,  J756-I7&  p.  497;  *7&-*7fo,  P-  ^3- 
4  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iv,  p.  205;  Journal  Council  of  Va^ 

MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  117;  Instructions  to  die  governors. 
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ally  after  1755,  when  it  had  assumed  control  over  the  polit- 
ical relations  with  the  Indians,  to  extend  that  control  to 
commercial  relations.1  There  were  about  thirty  English 
merchants  who  were  interested  in  the  Indian  trade  in  Vir- 
ginia. An  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1758  for  encouraging  this 
trade  appropriated  £5000  for  this  purpose.8  This  trade 
was  concerned  mostly  with  skins,  ten  thousand  of  which 
were  at  a  certain  time  exported  from  the  colony  to  Eng- 
land in  one  year.8  The  decrease  in  the  trade  in  skins  and 
furs  was  due  to  the  export  duty  on  them,  the  Indian  wars, 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  London  merchants,  and  the 
interference  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Indian  trade.4  There 
was  a  considerable  intercolonial  rivalry  in  regard  to  the 
Indian  trade,  especially  between  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.9  Since  this  trade  was  so  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  friendly  relations  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Indians,  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  forming  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  it  was  quite  imperative  that  such  an  offi- 
cial as  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  should  be  ap- 
pointed. 

There  were  from  1633  to  1734  from  one  to  three  inter- 
preters, who  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  colony.8 
By  1734,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tributary  Indians  in 

1  Beer,  Colonial  PoUcy  of  Great  Britain,  1/60-1/65,  in  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  1906,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

•  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol  xxvi,  p.  57 ;  Samsbnry  Papers,  vol  iii, 
p.  545 ;  Hening,  voL  vii,  p.  354. 

1  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  voL  xxvi,  p.  55* 

4  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol  xvi,  p.  78;  Byrd  MSS.,  vol  ii, 
pp.  165-170. 

1  Greene,  Provincial  America,  p.  192. 

•  Hening,  vol  i,  p.  222;  voL  ti,  p.  138;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,  p.  120;  1700*1701,  p.  256;  1710-1712,  p.  266;  Sainsbury 
Papers,  voL  ix,  p.  486* 
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many  cases  spoke  the  English  language,  the  services  of  an 
interpreter  were  not  so  often  needed.1  There  were,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time,  occasions  when  it  was  necessary  to 
call  upon  the  interpreter.'  The  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  employed  his  own  interpreters.  While  after  the 
date  mentioned  the  interpreter  of  the  colony  was  not  reg- 
ularly employed,  still  in  the  instructions  to  the  governors  it 
was  specified  that  to  prevent  trouble  with  the  Indians  no 
grant  for  any  land  purchased  of  Indians  should  be  issued 
unless  such  land  were  publicly  surveyed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Indians  concerned  and  the  interpreter.*  The  interpreter 
was  at  first  appointed  by  act  of  Assembly,  but  by  about 
1690  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  Council,  and  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  them.4 

The  duties  performed  by  the  interpreter  are  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  office.  In  addition  to  his  services  in  the 
negotiation  of  treaties,  he  accompanied  the  "  great  men  " 
of  certain  tribes  before  the  governor  and  Council  for  a  con- 
ference, and  on  some  occasions  to  answer  for  the  murder 
of  certain  members  of  other  tribes.  He  was  sent  to  acquaint 
one  tribe  of  the  protection  granted  their  enemy,  and  to  warn 
them  against  interfering  with  them,  and  it  was  through  him 
that  the  tributary  Indians  appealed  to  the  governor  and 
Council  when  they  desired  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment against  their  enemies.5  He  performed  valuable  ser- 
vice in  ascertaining  the  number  of  Indians,  and  how  much 
land  they  held,  and  it  was  through  him  that  requests  were 

1  Hening,  vol  iv,  p.  461. 

1  Dinwiddle  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  6;  C.  0.  5,  61 ,  p.  40;  69,  p.  171. 

•  Instructions  to  the  governors. 

'Hening,  vol  i,  pp.  222,  328;  vol  ii,  p.  138;  Journal  Council  of  Va.f 
MS.,  1705-17 '21,  p.  48;  CaL  St  P.  Col,  1689-1692,  no.  1509;  1693-1696, 
no.  2191 ;  1697-1698,  no.  17* 

'Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1/21,  pp.  117,  182,  336,  338. 
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sent  by  Indians  to  occupy  certain  lands.1  When  a  complaint 
was  made  by  the  members  of  a  certain  tribe  that  some  of 
their  number  had  been  induced  to  take  up  their  abode  with 
the  whites,  it  was  the  interpreter  who  conveyed  the  Indians, 
thus  deserting,  before  the  Council.8  The  annual  salary  of 
the  interpreter,  which  was  at  first  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco,  was  gradually  increased  to  eight  thousand  pounds, 
but  by  1688  was  reduced  to  four  thousand  pounds  and  was 
paid  by  the  Assembly.  *  There  was  no  prohibition  as  to  his 
accepting  gifts.4 

In  the  matter  of  intercolonial  relations,  the  governor  was 
instructed  to  assist,  in  case  of  distress,  any  other  British 
colony,  and  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  the  governors  of  other  colonies  in  America,  in 
order  that  the  royal  service  might  thereby  be  advanced.8 
Correspondence  between  them  increased  quite  noticeably 
after  about  1700,  as  the  colonies  increased  in  importance.6 
The  governor  of  Virginia,  while  serving  the  British  gov- 
ernment especially  in  that  colony,  still  felt  it  was  his  duty 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  crown  in  the  other  colonies 
whenever  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The  action  of  the 
colony  in  this  connection  was  largely  voluntary,  for  it  was 
recognized  that  the  home  government  could  not  compel  the 
colonists  to  undertake  an  expedition  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  respective  colony.7 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  14. 

*Ibidn  p.  103. 

•/Ntf.,  p.  282;  Journal  House  pf  Burgesses,  1702-1705,  p.  96;  1727- 
1734,  pp.  12,  15;  Hcning,  vol  i,  pp.  222,  328;  Executive  Papers,  1677-1683. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  336. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Vo.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  pp.  103,  113,  159;  McDonald 
Papers,  vol  vi,  pp.  148,  225 ;  Instructions  to  the  governors. 

*Cal,  Vo.  St.  P.,  voL  i,  p.  78;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  voL  i,  pp.  60-69,  T9-&, 
1 16- 125,  438-522. 

'  Beer,  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  p.  179. 
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In  1665  ninety-six  men  were  sent  from  Virginia  to  join 
the  expedition  from  Jamaica  against  the  Dutch.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  were  sent  in  1715  from  Virginia  to  aid 
South  Carolina  during  the  Indian  war  in  the  colony,  and  in 
1740  troops  were  sent  to  assist  the  colonists  in  Georgia 
against  the  Spaniards,  although  there  were  apprehensions 
of  a  Spanish  invasion  of  Virginia,  of  an  Indian  attack  and 
also  of  slave  insurrection  within  the  colony.  Four  com- 
panies were  sent  to  South  Carolina  in  1757  in  response  to  a 
call  for  help  in  another  war  with  the  Indians.1  In  1740 
troops  were  sent  from  the  colonies  to  assist  the  regular 
British  soldiers  in  an  offensive  war  against  the  Spaniards  at 
Carthagena.  Gooch  raised  four  hundred  men  as  the  quota 
from  Virginia,  and  the  Assembly  voted  £5000  for  their 
support  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  also  by  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  imported  slaves.3  Ex-Governor  Spotswood 
was  appointed  to  command  the  four  colonial  battalions  of 
3000  men,  which  included  the  Virginia  troops,  but  dying 
suddenly  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  Gooch  assumed  com- 
mand and  went  with  them  to  attack  Carthagena,  a  seaport 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.*  It  was  also  dur- 
ing his  administration  (1745)  that  the  Assembly  appro- 
priated £4000  towards  raising  the  quota  of  troops  appor- 
tioned Virginia  for  the  intended  invasion  of  Canada  and 
£600  for  provisions  and  quarters  for  British  soliders  bound 
for  Canada,  but  compelled  to  stop  in  Virginia  on  account 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1705-1721,  p.  241 ;  Col.  St.  P.  Col, 
1661-1668,  no.  1088;  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1756-1758,  p.  427; 
C  0.  5,  1203,  pp.  35,  105,  106,  no;  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL 
xvii,  p.  43. 

1  This  sum  exceeded  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  the  deficit  was 
borrowed  from  colonists  at  six  per  cent.    (Hening,  vol  v,  pp.  92,  122.) 

%Cal.  St  P.  Treas.  Books  and  Papers,  1742-174$,  pp.  19,  321;  Fa. 
Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog,,  voL  iii,  p.  1 13. 
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of  storms.1  Gooch  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
this  army  but  declined  to  serve.  His  willingness  further  to 
conserve  British  interests  outside  of  his  own  colony  was 
shown  by  his  granting  the  request  of  Governor  Shirley  for 
supplies  and  sending  £1273  us.  2d.  to  Cape  Breton  for 
provisions  for  the  garrison.2  Of  the  1010  men  raised  in 
1754  by  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina  for  the  war  with  the  French,  300  were 
furnished  by  Virginia.*  As  the  French  and  Indian  War 
progressed  many  more  troops  were  furnished  by  Virginia. 
The  appropriations  made  and  the  total  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  colony  are  given  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  militia  was  sufficient  for  the  defense  of  the  colony 
except  in  extraordinary  cases.  Colonel  Robert  Quary,  writ- 
ing (October  15,  1703)  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  made  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  militia  of  Virginia : 

The  militia  of  this  province  is  under  far  better  regulation  than 
any  other  government  on  the  main ;  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
very  good  officers,  and  his  excellency  doth  by  himself  exercise 
the  men  very  frequently  when  time  can  be  best  spared  without 
the  least  injury  to  the  planters. 

Colonel  Quary,  as  surveyor-general  of  the  customs,  was  re- 
quired by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  go  from  time  to  time  to 
the  colonies  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  West  Indies,  so  that 
this  statement  in  regard  to  the  militia  in  Virginia  was  made 
by  one  in  a  position  to  make  the  above  comparison. 4  It  is, 
however,  doubted  whether  the  militia  was  as  efficient  as  the 
above  would  indicate.     It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1742-1747,  pp.  221,  231;   1748-1749, 
pp.  265,  268;  Hening;  vol.  v,  p.  401. 

*  Journal  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  liv,  p.  25. 

•  Dinxviddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  257. 
4  C.  0.  324, 8,  p.  3". 
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colony  not  only  defended  itself  against  the  Indians,  bat 
also  rendered  assistance  to  neighboring  colonies,  and  even 
to  the  regular  British  troops  engaged  in  an  attack  upon  a 
Spanish  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  home  government,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  leave  the  colony  to  its  own  defense  against  the  Indians,, 
and  also  against  the  Spanish  and  French,  unless  there  should 
be  danger  of  a  serious  war.  The  service  rendered  by  the 
Virginia  militia  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  would 
indicate,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  efficiency  of  the  mili- 
tary system  of  the  colony.  There  were  no  regular  British 
troops  stationed  in  the  colony  before  or  after  that  war. 
There  were,  however,  for  a  brief  time  after  the  close  of  the 
war  some  regulars  under  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
British  troops  in  America,  who  were  guarding  the  frontier 
in  general  and  not  especially  the  Virginia  frontier.1 

1  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1761-1765,  pp.  203,  204,  216. 


CONCLUSION 

The  effort  of  the  Assembly  to  improve  the  personnel  of 
the  officials  of  the  colony  to  the  extent  of  requiring  three 
years'  residence  in  the  colony  before  holding  office  seems  to 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  home  government,  for 
the  law  passed  in  1676  for  this  purpose  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  effective.1  As  the  non-English  population  in- 
creased there  was  on  the  part  of  the  home  government  a 
desire  to  limit  the  filling  of  certain  offices  to  native-born 
British  subjects.  In  the  instructions  to  the  governors  from 
Nott  (1705)  to  Dunmore  (1771)  it  was  specified  that  all 
places  of  trust  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  what  related  to 
the  treasury,  should  be  filled  by  native-born  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  colonies.2  There  was  in  1702, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Nicholson,  great  need  of  men 
of  ability  to  fill  the  offices.*  The  governors  in  their  instruc- 
tions were  cautioned  to  exercise  much  care  in  selecting  offi- 
cials, in  order  that  "  men  of  estate  and  abilities,"  and  not 
"  poor  men  in  debt,"  should  be  chosen.4 

The  officials  did  not  usually  live  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  notwithstanding  the  approval  of  the  governor's 
recommendation  by  the  home  government  to  have  those 
whose  duties  were  largely  performed  at  the  capital  to  re- 

1  Hening,  vol  ii,  pp.  354,  390;  vol.  iii,  pp.  251-252;  Spotswood  Letters, 
vol.  i,  p.  60. 

*  Instructions  to  the  governors. 

*  Journal  Council  of  Fa.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  16a 

*  Ibid.,  p.  15;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  vi,  pp.  112,  240;  Instructions  to 
the  governors. 
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move  there,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  regard  to 
the  matter  until  some  time  rather  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.1 In  the  instructions  to  the  governor  after  about  1683, 
a  clause  was  inserted  that  no  official  was  to  execute  more 
offices  than  one  by  deputy.  He  was  ordered  to  report  to 
the  home  government  on  the  several  offices  granted  under 
the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  those  under  the 
seal  of  the  colony,  as  to  the  absence  of  patentees  and  their 
appointing  "  deputies  not  fit  to  officiate  in  their  stead/'  and 
was  also  empowered  to  suspend  any  of  the  patentees  or 
deputies,  and  report  the  matter  to  the  home  government* 
The  system  of  farming-out  the  offices  occasioned  the  in- 
cluding of  a  clause  in  the  instructions  to  the  governors  from 
Nicholson  (1698)  to  Dunmore  (1771)  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  execution  of  patent  offices  by 
deputies,  "  either  unqualified  or  too  much  inclined  by  the 
high  rents  they  pay  unto  the  patentees  to  make  indirect 
advantage  of  their  respective  places."  All  patent  officers 
were,  therefore,  required  actually  to  reside  at  the  place 
where  their  official  duties  were  performed,  and  to  execute 
their  offices  in  person,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.' 

Complaints  were  sometimes  fnade  of  the  maladministra- 
tion of  the  officials  of  the  colony.  Nicholson,  writing  to 
the  Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1699,  stated  very 
plainly  why  the  most  important  officials  of  the  colony  did 
not  fill  their  offices  more  satisfactorily.  He  said  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  secretary,  the  auditor,  the  collec- 
tors, and  the  naval  officers  to  be  councillors,  "  who  did  not 
think  themselves  obliged  to  attend  to  their  offices,  but 
thought  they  were  given  them  to  make  a  profit  on,  and  com- 

1  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  114;  Sainsbury  Papers, 
1625-1715,  P.  "4. 
*  Instructions  to  the  governors. 
8  Journal  Council  of  Va.,  MS.,  1698-1703,  p.  68. 
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pensate  the  charge  and  trouble  of  attending  councils. 
Nicholson,  it  is  true,  had  antagonized  the  Council,  which 
fact  must  be  remembered  in  estimating  this  statement,  still 
there  were  conditions  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  justi- 
fied it.  The  actual  sale  of  so  important  an  office  as  the  re- 
ceiver-generalship seems  to  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  other  officials  of  the  colony.  In  171 6 
William  Byrd,  the  receiver-general,  sold  that  office  to  James 
Roscow  for  £500.*  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies it  was  customary  for  one  man  to  hold  several  offices 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  usual  practice  for  councillors 
to  monopolize  some  of  the  most  profitable  offices  in  the 
colony,  but  this  custom  was  not  confined  to  them,  for  those 
holding  less  important  positions  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
holding  from  three  to  six  offices  at  the  same  time.  The 
county  clerkships,  for  example,  which  were  usually  held  by 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  were  frequently  combined  with 
the  offices  of  sheriff,  constable,  escheator,  surveyor,  and 
notary  public,  all  of  which  were  places  of  profit*    A  strik- 

1  Col.  St.  P.  Col.,  1699,  p.  313. 

*  V*.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  155. 

•  Bruce,  Instit  Hist,  of  Va.,  vol.  i,  pp.  59A  59& 

Edward  Hill  was  in  1699  councillor,  collector,  naval  officer,  and 

judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court 
Edmund  Jennings  in  1609  councillor,  secretary,  collector,  and 

naval  officer. 
Edmund  Scarborough  in  1702,  coroner,  escheator,  justice  of  the 

peace  in   Accomac  county,   and   surveyor  in   Accomac  and 

Northampton  counties. 
William  Randolph  in  1702,  coroner,  escheator,  and  justice  of 

the  peace. 
Thomas  Milner  in   1702,  justice  of  the  peace,  surveyor,  and 

burgess. 
Henry  Applethwaite  in  1702,  justice  of  the  peace,  coroner  and 

burgess. 
Robert  Carter  was  county  lieutenant  in  King  George,  Lancaster, 

Northumberland,    Richmond,    Stafford,    and    Westmoreland 
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ing  example  of  an  official  appointing  himself  to  another 
office  was  furnished  by  Miles  Cary,  surveyor-general,  who 
appointed  himself  surveyor  of  York  and  Gloucester  coun- 
ties, while  he  was  also  naval  officer  of  York  River  district1 

That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  might  not 
be  so  closely  identified  with  the  royal  government  in  the 
colony  as  to  prevent  their  fully  representing  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  the  legislature,  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 
colonial  period  specified  by  act  of  Assembly  that  any  bur- 
gess who  accepted  "  any  office  of  profit  whatsoever  "  would 
thereby  forfeit  his  seat1  A  comparison  of  the  officials  in 
England  with  those  in  the  colony  shows  that  in  many  cases 
the  British  offices  were  reproduced  in  the  colony  with  a 
striking  similarity  as  to  their  powers  and  duties. 

There  were  in  the  colony  altogether  sixteen  royal  offices 
other  than  the  governorship  and  the  Council.  There  were, 
in  fact,  more  than  sixteen  officials :  for  example,  there  were 
six  naval  officers;  six  collectors,  and  two  or  more  searchers. 
The  Council,  however,  in  addition  to  serving  as  the  ad- 
visor)' board  of  the  governor,  held,  as  has  been  shown,  cer- 
tain of  the  more  important  of  these  offices,  namely,  those  of 
secretary,  auditor,  receiver-general,  and,  for  a  time,  of  col- 
lectors and  naval  officers.  Of  the  sixteen  offices,  seven  were 
established  before  1700  and  nine  after  this  date.  These 
offices  were  all  royal  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  ex- 
cept one,  and  this  was  very  soon  made  so.  There  were  four 
of  these  official  positions  the  commissions  for  which  were 

counties  and  was  an  influential  councillor.  Other  county 
lieutenants  who  were  also  councillors  and  justices  of  the 
peace  served  more  than  one  county.  Fulham  MSS.%  Vir- 
ginia, 1st  box,  no.  7;  J  "a.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  vol.  i,  pp. 
364-369. 

1 1  'a.  Mag.  Hist  and  Biog.,  voL  i,  pp.  241,  245. 

*  Va.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  voL  i,  pp.  364-369;  Henmg,  voL  viii,  p.  317. 
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issued  under  the  great  seal ;  two  of  them,  however,  did  not 
have  such  a  commission  until  very  late  in  the  colonial 
period.  Three  other  commissions  were  issued  under  the 
royal  sign  manual.  The  commissions  to  those  filling  four 
other  offices  were  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  to  those  in  five  other  offices  were  issued  by  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty.  The  tendency  of  the  home  govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  to  continue,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
the  royal  offices  in  the  colony  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  them.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  those  who  held 
these  sixteen  offices  were  usually  all  residents  of  the  colony 
except  three  —  the  surveyor-general  of  the  customs,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  postmaster.  It 
thus  seems  that  the  British  government,  in  continuing  its 
policy  in  regard  to  issuing  royal  commissions  to  certain 
officials,  preferred  for  these  positions  those  who  lived  in 
the  colony.  There  were,  perhaps,  three  reasons  for  this. 
In  most  cases  the  officials  of  the  colony  could  not  depend 
solely  on  the  remuneration  of  their  offices,  and  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  prevented  men  of  ability  in  England  from  desiring 
to  accept  official  positions  in  a  purely  agricultural  colony. 
Since  the  government  of  the  colony  was  to  be  conducted  as 
•economically  as  possible,  it  was  far  less  expensive  to  have 
men  in  these  offices  whose  interests  were  so  identified  with 
the  colony  that  they  could  afford  to  fill  them  without  re- 
quiring much  compensation.  It  may  also  have  been  thought 
that  such  men  would  have  a  personal  interest  in  making  the 
administration  such  as  to  conduce  to  the  highest  good  and 
efficiency.  How  far  the  appointment  of  colonists  was 
deemed  expedient  as  a  preventive  in  case  of  any  possible 
demand  for  self-government,  we  cannot  say.  But  since  such 
a  policy  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  governments  with 
colonial  possessions,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
it  was  maintained  that  officials  holding  their  commissions 
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from  the  home  government  would  help  to  withstand  any 
attempt  by  the  colonists  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
that  government.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  special 
opposition  to  royal  officials  as  such,  for  the  colonists  in  fact 
were  always  very  desirous  of  royal  appointments.  Even 
near  the  Revolution  those  holding  such  commissions  were 
not  criticized,  for  until  the  colony  declared  its  independence 
these  officials  were  recognized.  So  it  was  the  general  policy 
of  the  British  government  rather  than  the  royal  officials  of 
the  colony  that  provoked  the  colonists  to  open  revolt 

There  were  altogether  fourteen  offices  which  may  be 
termed  provincial  in  contradistinction  to  those  offices  which 
were  filled  by  royal  appointment.  There  were,  of  course, 
more  than  fourteen  positions  to  be  filled,  for  there  was  a 
sheriff,  from  eight  to  twenty  justices  of  the  peace,  and  from 
one  to  four  coroners  in  each  county.  There  were  four 
escheators,  about  twelve  collectors  of  the  duties  on  liquors 
and  on  skins  and  furs,  about  five  river  pilots,  and  over  one 
hundred  inspectors  of  tobacco.  Of  the  fourteen  provincial 
offices  mentioned,  ten  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
governor  and  Council.  Of  the  other  four  offices,  the  solic- 
itor of  Virginia  affairs  was  really  the  appointee  of  the 
Council;  the  treasurer  after  1691  was  elected  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses;  the  surveyor-general  after  1692  was  ap- 
pointed by  William  and  Mary  College;  and  the  constables 
were  appointed  by  the  county  court.  The  appointive  power 
of  the  governor  was  thus  apparently  quite  extensive  so  far 
as  the  number  of  persons  commissioned  was  concerned,  but 
the  offices  filled  by  his  appointment  were  not  the  most  im- 
portant offices  of  the  colony,  and  the  Council  shared  this 
appointive  power  with  him.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
more  important  offices  were  filled  by  royal  appointment, 
and  that  in  many  cases  the  councillors  either  held  the  posi- 
tions themselves  or  in  a  measure  dictated  the  nominations. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  fourteen  provincial  offices 
were  originally  royal,  but  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  made  provincial ;  namely,  that  of  the  surveyor- 
general  which  in  1692  was  bestowed  on  the  College,  and 
that  of  treasurer  which  after  1691  was  filled  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  case 
of  the  attorney-general,  included  with  the  royal  officials, 
the  office  was  at  first  royal,  then  for  several  years  after, 
about  1700,  was  provincial,  and  near  the  close  of  the  colo- 
nial period  was  again  royal. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  all  that  has  been  shown  that 
notwithstanding  the  instances  just  cited,  the  tendency  was 
to  change  provincial  offices  into  royal  rather  than  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  those  that  were  already  royal.  For  of 
the  sixteen  royal  offices  only  one  was  changed  to  provin- 
cial, and  this,  the  attorney-general,  was  again  made  royal, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  others  the  change  to  royal  was 
either  made  or  the  office  was  royal  when  established.  It 
was  unquestionably  the  purpose  of  the  British  government 
to  maintain  a  constant  supervision  of  not  only  the  officials 
holding  royal  commissions,  but  also  the  provincial  ap- 
pointees, for  the  governor,  as  the  highest  representative  of 
royal  authority,  was  required  to  furnish  the  home  govern- 
ment with  an  account  of  all  appointments. 

The  governor  was  the  representative  of  the  king,  but  did 
not  possess  absolute  power.  He  was  to  exercise  his  own 
initiative  only  in  minor  affairs,  as  practically  all  matters 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  home  government.  He  was  also 
greatly  circumscribed  in  his  actions  by  the  minute  instruc- 
tions furnished  when  he  assumed  the  governorship,  and  by 
the  constant  communication  with  the  home  government. 
The  self-governing  spirit  began  to  assert  itself  about  1700, 
and  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  execute  the  royal 
instructions  minutely.    Not  only  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
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but  also  the  Council,  which  was  the  governor's  cabinet  on 
some  occasions  after  that  date,  seriously  interfered  with  the 
executive  in  the  administration  of  the  government  The 
controversies  between  certain  governors  and  the  Council, 
and  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  House  and  even  the 
assumption  by  that  body  of  certain  executive  functions, 
show  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  towards  self-govern- 
ment It  would  not  be  correct  to  conclude  that  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  colonists  was  due  altogether  to  their  desire 
for  self-government,  for  the  governors  themselves  deter- 
mined very  largely  to  what  extent  the  popular  spirit  ex- 
pressed itself.  The  royal  governor  was  not  disliked  because 
he  was  an  appointee  of  the  king,  for  the  colonists  strongly 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  whenever  the 
governor  showed  a  disposition  really  to  serve  the  people 
there  was  quietude  and  prosperity.  But  when  a  dictatorial 
governor  attempted  to  force  the  colonists  to  comply  with 
the  royal  instructions,  regardless  of  circumstances,  it  was 
-quite  natural  that  they  desired  relief  from  a  system  which 
placed  such  men  over  them.  Of  the  nine  governors  who 
served  after  1700,  five  were  quite  successful  in  making 
their  administrations  prosperous  and  in  winning  the  esteem 
of  the  colonists.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  these 
(Gooch)  resigned  after  twenty-two  years  of  service,  in 
order  to  return  to  England,  and  the  other  four  died  in  office. 
It  should  also  be  recalled  that  one  of  these  four  ( Botetourt) 
immediately  preceded  Dunmore,  soon  after  whose  appoint- 
ment the  colony  revolted.  Of  the  four  who,  owing  to  their 
dictatorial  policy,  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  exe- 
cuting the  duties  of  the  office,  two  were  removed  by  the 
home  government,  another  resigned  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
moval, and  another  (Dunmore)  was  serving  when  the 
Revolution  began. 
The  successful  governors  sought  to  execute  the  royal  in- 
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struct!  ons  only  so  far  as  conditions  in  the  colony  made  it 
advisable  to  do  so.  They  were  loyal  to  British  interests  but 
they  did  not  antagonize  the  colonists  by  making  unnecessary 
demands  of  them.  It  was  often  quite  difficult  to  fill  the 
governorship  with  satisfaction  both  to  the  colonists  and  the 
home  government,  yet  these  five  governors  were  judicious 
and  tactful  enough  to  understand  how  to  do  it.  To  please 
the  colonists,  to  fill  the  governorship  with  satisfaction  to 
the  home  government,  and  to  gratify  the  selfish  demands  of 
the  British  merchants  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to 
perform,  but  it  seems  that  these  governors  did  it.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  governor  could 
keep  the  colony  quiet  and  prosperous,  and  trade  from  the 
colony  was  successful,  thus  increasing  the  royal  revenues, 
and  furnishing  the  merchants  a  lucrative  return  for  their 
investment,  little  was  said  about  the  royal  instructions,  the 
royal  prerogative  or  the  popular  spirit  of  the  colonists. 
Thus  in  theory  the  governor,  the  highest  official  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  the  colony,  was  expected  to  wield  much 
power  under  royal  supervision,  and  so  to  dominate  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  make  his  influence  paramount.  He  was 
to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  British  government  regard- 
less of  the  conditions  in  the  colony.  In  practice,  however, 
it  was  found  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  this  policy. 
It  has  been  seen  how  his  power  was  encroached  upon  by 
both  the  Council  and  the  House,  and  how  he  was  compelled 
to  submit,  regardless  of  the  explicit  instructions  from  the 
home  government. 

The  instructions  to  the  governors  indicate  that  there  was 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
enforce  a  policy  which  was  practically  uniform  from  about 
1700  to  1775.  Since  the  governor  was  the  highest  repre- 
sentative of  royal  authority  in  the  colony,  the  home  gov- 
ernment expected  him  to  execute  his  instructions  and  to 
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promote  in  every  way  its  interests.  In  the  case  of  certain 
governors  who  really  attempted  to  carry  out  their  instruc- 
tions, it  was  found  that  much  opposition  was  encountered. 
Such  opposition  was  usually  due,  not  only  to  the  instruc- 
tions themselves,  but  also  to  the  manner  in  which  a  dicta- 
torial executive  sought  to  enforce  them.  For  whenever  the 
governor  showed  a  disposition  to  carry  out  his  instructions 
only  so  far  as  it  seemed  practicable,  the  colonists  usually 
responded  to  this  expression  of  his  desire  really  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  colony  and  supported  him.  The  British  gov- 
ernment could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  gradual  decline  of 
royal  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  executive,  and  was 
therefore  inclined  to  a  more  energetic  plan  of  compelling 
the  colonists  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  that  government. 
Since  the  governor  himself  was  not,  in  certain  cases,  very 
desirous  of  obeying  minutely  royal  instructions,  it  was  not 
strange  that  others  holding  royal  commissions  and  also  the 
provincial  appointees  should  be  somewhat  lax  in  the  observ- 
ance of  them.  The  tendency  of  the  home  government  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  hold- 
ing royal  commissions  did  not  check  the  decline  of  royal 
authority  in  the  colony. 

The  Council  was,  in  theory,  the  advisory  board  to  the 
governor,  but  in  practice  it  wielded  much  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  administration  of  the  government  Although 
the  royal  instructions  specified  that  the  Council  should 
occupy  a  subordinate  position,  still  the  British  government 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  known  of  the  real  power  of 
that  body.  The  royal  commissions  of  the  councillors,  their 
appointments  to  the  .most  important  and  lucrative  offices, 
their  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  functions,  their  social 
position  in  the  colony  on  account  of  their  wealth  and  aris- 
tocratic connections,  and  the  dignity  and  the  privileges  of 
the  councillorship,  made  it  possible  for  them  to  exert  an  in- 
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fluence  in  the  administration  of  affairs  which  could  not  be 
ignored  by  the  governor.  The  removal  of  certain  gover- 
nors was  due,  in  fact,  very  largely  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Council.  Notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  Council 
against  certain  governors,  and  the  removal  of  some  of  them 
on  account  of  controversies  with  that  body,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
to  discontinue  it.  The  willingness  of  the  Council  to  work 
harmoniously  with  a  governor  who  was  not  dictatorial,  but 
sincerely  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  no  doubt 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  home  government.  It 
was  recognized  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
governor  to  attempt  to  execute  the  royal  instructions  with- 
out such  a  body.  The  British  government,  doubtless,  justi- 
fied the  continuance  of  the  Council  on  the  supposition  that 
the  royal  commissions  of  the  councillors,  their  important 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  their 
close  association  with  the  governor  would  influence  them  to 
support  the  royal  executive  in  his  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
popular  government  which  occasionally  asserted  itself.  This 
was,  however,  not  the  case,  for  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
cillors were  with  the  colonists  rather  than  with  the  British 
government.  There  were  some  occasions,  of  course,  when 
the  Council  did  not  thoroughly  endorse  the  popular  meas- 
ures as  advocated  by  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but  in  the  con- 
troversies between  the  colony  and  the  home  government 
which  were  of  vital  importance,  the  Council  gave  its  sup- 
port to  the  colony.  There  was,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  certain  acts  of  the 
Council,  but  there  was  no  general  opposition  to  that  small, 
but  influential  body  into  whose  hands  so  much  power  had 
been  placed. 

The  intermediate  position  between  royal  and  provincial 
functions  as  exercised  by  the  Council  is  thus  apparent. 
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While  holding  royal  commissions  as  the  members  of  the 
governor's  advisory  board,  the  councillors  were  expected  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  colonists  and  to  favor  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  government,  rather  than  those  of  the 
colony,  still  as  they  were  themselves  colonists  and  owed 
their  success  to  certain  conditions  existing  in  the  colony, 
they  quite  naturally  were  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
provincial  affairs.  The  failure  of  the  Council  to  fulfil  the 
expectation  of  the  British  government  was  thus  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  popular  spirit  of  the  colonists  as  to  an  error  in 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  they  failed  to  recognize  in  regard  to  the  Council 
that  inherent  quality  in  human  nature  known  as  self-interest. 
The  fact  stands  out  prominently  that  although  the  governor 
was  the  highest  royal  official,  and  was  therefore  expected  to 
represent  the  king  and  the  interests  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, still  the  Council  assumed  part  of  the  executive  power, 
and  also  took  a  personal  part  in  the  actual  administration 
of  affairs  through  the  several  important  offices  which  they 
held.  In  addition  to  thus  encroaching  upon  the  governor, 
the  Council  dominated  the  judiciary  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  legislation  by  exerting  its 
power  over  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  governor  and  Council,  who  constituted  the  highest  tribu- 
nal in  the  colony.  There  were  certain  judicial  officials  who 
held  royal  commissions,  but  those  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor outnumbered  them,  and  were  more  regularly  and 
constantly  employed  in  performing  the  functions  of  their 
respective  offices.  The  power  of  the  governor  over  the 
judiciary  was  thus,  so  far  as  appointment  was  concerned, 
and  also  through  the  General  Court,  quite  apparent  The 
British  government  sought  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
of  the  judicial  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  instructed  the  gov- 
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ernors  to  report  fully  as  to  the  whole  system  of  procedure, 
and  also  upon  the  cases  still  pending  in  the  courts.  Many 
cases  were  appealed  from  the  General  Court  to  the  crown, 
and  were  examined  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Although  justice  was  somewhat  delayed  owing  to 
the  distance  to  England  and  to  the  large  number  of  cases 
appealed  from  the  other  colonies,  still,  generally  speaking, 
the  colonists  were  given  a  moderately  satisfactory  admin- 
istration. 

The  militia  was  sufficient  for  the  defense  of  the  colony. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  home  government  to  leave  the  colony 
to  its  own  defense  against  the  Indians,  and  also  the  Spanish 
and  the  French,  unless  there  should  be  danger  of  a  serious 
war.  The  colony  not  only  provided  for  its  own  defense, 
but  also  rendered  assistance  to  neighboring  colonies,  and  to 
the  regular  British  troops  in  the  West  Indies  and  Canada, 
and  to  those  engaged  in  an  attack  upon  a  Spanish  port  on 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  The  efficiency  of  the 
military  system  of  the  colony  was  shown  by  the  valuable 
services  rendered  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  The  Vir- 
ginia militia  during  the  French  and  Indian  War"  was,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  declared  inefficient.  The  maintenance 
of  the  militia  was  borne  not  only  by  the  government  of  the 
colony,  but  also  by  the  colonists  themselves.  They  pur- 
chased their  own  military  supplies,  in  addition  to  support- 
ing the  militia  of  the  colony  and  paying  the  special  public 
levies  laid  for  the  expenses  of  the  more  important  wars.  In 
view  of  the  services  of  the  military  system,  its  support  by 
the  colonists  and  their  loyalty  to  British  interests,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  British 
oppression  which  now  and  then  asserted  itself,  and  finally 
culminated  in  open  revolt. 

A  study  of  the  records  kept  in  the  colony,  and  also  by  the 
customs  officials  in  England,  shows  that  the  colonists  paid 
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quite  regularly  the  import  and  export  duties  and  the  quit- 
rents.  The  large  sums  annually  collected  from  these  sources 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  die  gov* 
eminent  The  quit-rents  were,  moreover,  regularly  for- 
warded to  the  British  exchequer,  unless  with  royal  permis- 
sion some  of  this  revenue  was  occasionally  retained  in  the 
colony  for  certain  contingent  charges  of  the  government 
There  was  in  addition  to  these  revenues,  which  were  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  government,  a  system  of 
provincial  revenues  raised  exclusively  for  local  purposes. 
The  colonists  thus  not  only  bore  the  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing the  royal  government  in  the  colony  but  also  paid  the 
provincial  revenues.  The  special  emphasis  placed  upon 
trade  by  the  British  government  and  the  demands  upon  the 
colonists  in  this  respect  indicate  that  the  general  policy  of 
that  government  was  largely  commercial.  The  colony  was 
the  most  important  of  the  British  Empire  and  paid  into  the 
royal  exchequer  more  than  any  other  colony  and,  until  late 
in  the  colonial  period,  more  than  all  others  combined.  Any 
decrease  in  the  customs  from  the  colony  was,  therefore, 
readily  attributed  by  the  home  government  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  officials  of  the  colony.  Frauds  in  the  customs, 
both  in  Virginia  and  in  the  English  ports,  and  the  negligence 
as  to  the  collecting  of  quit-rents  in  the  colony,  served  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  home  government  in  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  other  officials.  In  the  instructions  to  the 
governor,  especially  from  about  1683  *°  ^e  Revolution, 
very  great  stress  was  laid  on  frauds  in  the  revenues,  and  he 
was  to  make  a  special  effort  to  prevent  such  irregularities. 
The  Assembly  also  passed  acts  for  preventing  these  eva- 
sions. Notwithstanding  the  effort  made  by  the  British 
government  and  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  customs,  the  fraudulent  practice  continued  to 
some  extent.    Evasion  of  the  revenues  was,  however,  the 
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exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  unfaithfulness  or  the 
negligence  of  revenue  officials,  no  doubt,  influenced  the 
British  government  to  adopt  decidedly  aggressive  measures 
in  dealing  with  the  colony.  This  was  not,  however,  because 
the  expenses  of  the  colony  were  thereby  being  thrown  upon 
the  home  government,  since  this  was  not  the  case,  for  the 
colony  was,  as  has  been  shown,  self-supporting. 

The  merchants  and  the  interests  which  they  controlled 
had  no  little  share  in  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British 
government,  and  were  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  colonists. 
The  merchants  had  much  influence  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
regarding  colonial  affairs,  especially  with  respect  to  trade, 
and  frequently  in  regard  to  appointments  to  official  posi- 
tions in  the  colony.  The  royal  governor  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  as  late  as  1770,  that  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists  systematically  to  boycott  British 
goods  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  British  mer- 
chants in  having  certain  acts  of  Parliament  passed,  laying 
duties  on  articles  imported  into  the  colony.  The  resistance 
of  the  colonists  was  against  the  merchants,  and  the  British 
government  in  so  far  as  it  was  dominated  by  them.  It  was 
always  expressly  stated  by  the  colonists  that  they  desired  to 
continue  loyal  to  the  crown. 

The  House  of  Burgesses,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, was  expected  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  to  prevent  if  possible  oppressive  measures.  As  early 
as  1635  *t  wielded  much  power,  and  during  the  Protectorate 
it  was  under  popular  influence  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
colony.  But  for  some  time  after  the  royalist  reaction 
(1660),  especially  under  Berkeley,  it  was  not  popular  but 
rather  a  dictatorial  oligarchy  under  the  influence  of  the 
governor.  Under  Culpeper  and  Howard,  who  followed 
Berkeley,  there  was  a  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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burgesses.  This  resistance  to  oppressive  royal  authority  in- 
creased throughout  the  remainder  of  the  colonial  period, 
and  was  very  pronounced  at  certain  times  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  governor  had  in  theory  much  power  over  the 
House;  still  in  actual  administration  he  was  compelled  to 
call  upon  that  body  for  assistance  in  conducting  his  govern- 
ment  In  the  seventeenth,  and  especially  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  House  was  recognized  as  having  a  large  share 
in  the  direction  of  matters  of  finance.  From  a  very  early 
date  the  House  maintained  its  right  to  levy  taxes,  and  the 
governor  and  the  home  government  recognized  this  claim. 
Over  the  royal  revenues,  such  as  the  quit-rents  and  the  cus- 
toms duties,  the  House  had  little  power,  but  it  controlled 
directly  the  other  revenues  of  the  colony.  The  refusal  of 
that  body  to  make  appropriations  interfered  very  seriously 
with  the  plans  of  certain  governors.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  power  over  appropriations  enabled  the  House  to 
encroach  upon  the  governor  in  purely  executive  matters. 
The  practice  of  giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  funds  appropriated  left  the  governor  but 
little  discretion  as  to  their  use.  The  House  not  only  pre- 
scribed in  detail  the  purposes  for  which  military  supplies 
were  to  be  used,  but  also  by  putting  the  funds  in  the  hands 
of  committees  dictated  the  course  of  military  operations 
and  exercised  much  authority  over  the  troops.  The  power 
of  the  House  was  greatly  increased  by  combining  with  its 
control  over  finance  the  appointment  of  the  treasurer.  Al- 
though the  governor  was  explicitly  instructed  by  the  home 
government  to  separate  the  offices  of  treasurer  and  speaker, 
which  had  been  combined  in  1699,  still  it  was  not  until  1766 
that  this  was  done.  And  when  the  separation  did  take 
place  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
not  on  account  of  the  royal  instructions. 

Special  agents  were,  from  time  to  time,  sent  by  the  House 
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to  England  to  negotiate  matters  in  which  the  colonists  were 
much  concerned,  and  after  1759  t*lat  body  employed  a  reg- 
ular agent,  who  remained  in  England.  The  home  govern- 
ment recognized  the  power  of  the  House  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  was  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  royal 
administration  would  not  be  successful  without  the  co- 
operation of  that  body.  The  address  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses to  the  governor,  as  late  as  1766,  soon  after  the  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act,  indicated  the  loyal  atti- 
tude of  the  colonists  towards  the  home  government.  Three 
years  later,  when  the  House  passed  resolutions  advising  the 
colonists  to  be  frugal  in  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  it 
was  the  English  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  well  as 
the  British  government  that  was  complained  of.  These 
resolutions,  it  is  true,  were  provoked  by  certain  acts  of 
Parliament  imposing  duties  on  certain  articles,  but  there 
was  an  expression  of  loyalty  contained  therein. 

The  colonists  realized  that  it  was  only  through  the  House 
of  Burgesses  that  they  could  ever  hope  to  restrain  a  dicta- 
torial governor  and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  oppressive 
British  policy.  The  submission  of  the  governor  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  House  from  time  to  time  convinced  that  body 
of  the  gradual  decline  of  royal  authority  in  the  colony. 
But  there  was  no  organized  movement  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, for  up  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
the  colonists  sincerely  maintained  their  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
Since  the  royal  governor  in  the  colony  and  British  officials 
in  England  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  and 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  exaggerate  the  financial  condition 
of  the  colony,  stated  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  also  near  the  Revolution,  that  Virginia  paid  more 
into  the  British  treasury  than  any  other  colony,  and  since 
the  colonists  bore  the  expenses  of  the  government,  the 
maintenance  of  the  military  system  aided  neighboring  colo- 
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nics  in  time  of  emergency  and  also  rendered  assistance  to 
the  British  government  in  offensive  wars  outside  the  colony, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  demand  the  common 
rights  of  Englishmen.  They  were  denied  these  rights,  and 
after  every  available  means  of  securing  them  was  ex- 
hausted they  were  compelled  to  meet  with  force  the  armed 
opposition  of  the  British  government 
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to  which  attention  was  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

16.  Lambeth  Manuscripts.  3  vols.  Division  of  Manuscripts,  Library 
of  Congress.    Transcripts  of  originals  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

These  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury concern  the  interests  of  the  church  and  education  in  the 
colonies. 
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17.  McDonald   Papers,   1619-160$-     7   vols.     Virginia   State   Library. 
Transcripts  of  originals  in  British  Public  Record  Office. 

Miscellaneous  collection  containing  instructions  to  certain  gov- 
ernors and  other  material  of  value. 

ia  Regulations  of  the  Colonial  Post  Office.    MS.    Virginia  Historical 
Society. 
First-hand  information  on  the  postal  system. 

19.  Sainsbury  Papers,  1606-1740,    20  vols.    Virginia  State  Library. 

Transcripts  and  abstracts  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  docu- 
ments in  the  British  Public  Record  Office  relating  to  Virginia. 

90.  Wilmington  Papers,  1675-1736,  1738-1765.    MS.    Division  of  Manu- 
scripts, Library  of  Congress.    Accession  1245.    (A  portion  of  the 
Townshend  Papers). 
Valuable  miscellaneous  collection  of  source  material 

Royal  Commissions  and  Instructions  to  the  Goveenosis. 

1.  Wyatt,  Sir  Francis,  and  others,  governor  and  council 

Commission,  Aug.  26,  1624.     (Rymer's  Foedera,  XVII,  p.  618). 

2.  Yeardley,  Sir  George,  governor. 

Commission,  Mar.  4,  1626.    (C.  0.  5,  1354,  p.  248). 
Instructions  Apr.  19,  1626.    (C  0.  5,  1354,  p.  257). 

3.  Harvey,  Sir  John,  governor. 

Commission,  Mar.  22,  1628.     ('Rymer's  Foedera,  XVIII,  p.  980). 
Commission  to  ((Harvey  and  others,  governor  and  council),  Apr. 

2,  1636.     (Rymer's  Foedera,  XX,  p.  3). 
Instructions,  Jan.  5,  1637.    (C.  O.  1,  o,  no.  33). 

4.  Wyatt,  Sir  Francis. 

Commission,  Jan.  11,  1639.    (C.  O.  5,  1354,  p.  212). 
Instructions,  Jan.,  1639.    (C.  O.  5,  1354,  p.  218). 

5.  Berkeley,  Sir  William,  and  others,  governor  and  council. 

Commissions,  Aug.  9,  1641;  June  3»  1650;  Sept,  1663;  Oct  10, 

1676.     (Rymer's  Foedera,  XX,  p.  484;  C.  O.  5,  *354>  P-  238;  C.  O. 

5,  286,  p.  3;  C.  O.  389,  6,  p.  137). 
Instructions,  Aug.,  1641 ;  Sept  12,  1662 ;  Sept.,  1663 ;  Oct  13,  1676. 

(C.  O.  5,  1354,  p.  219;  C.  0.  5,  i354f  P.  265;  C.  O.  5,  *M,  p.  5; 

C.  O.  5,  1355,  P-  m ;  C  0.  380.  6,  p.  154). 

6.  Chicheley,  Sir  Henry,  deputy  governor. 

Commission,  Feb.  26,  1674.    (C  0.  1.  .?/,  nos.  13,  14). 

7.  Jeffreys,  Captain  Herbert,  lieutenant  governor. 

Commission,  Nov.  7,  1676.     (C.  0.  389,  6,  p.  121). 
Instructions,  Nov.  11,  1676.    (C.  0.  5,  JJ55»  PP-  122,  125;  38^,  6, 
pp.  167,  172). 

8.  Culpeper,  Thomas,  Lord,  governor. 

Commissions,  July  8,  1675;  Dec  6,  1679;  Jan.  27,  1682.     (C.  0. 
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389,  6,  p.  271 ;  C.  O.  5,  /J55,  p.  313;  C  O.  389,  *,  p.  1 ;  C.  O.  5, 

JJ5*,  p.  IS;  38ft  *,  p.  97). 
Instructions,  Dec,  6,  1679;  Dec  7,  1679;  Jan.  27,  1682;  Dec  15, 

1682.    (C.  O.  5,  I3S5,  p.  3*6;  C.  O.  389,  *,  p.  19;  C.  O.  1,  47,  no. 

106;  C.  0.  5,  W5,  P.  404;  C.  O.  5,  /J50,  P.  30;  C.  O.  380,  8,  p. 

107;  C.  O.  1,  48,  no.  11 ;  C.  O.  380,  *,  p.  186). 
9.  Howard,  of  Effingham,  Francis,  Lord,  governor. 

Commissions,  Sept.  28,  1683;  Oct  8,  1685;  Nov.  5,  169a     (C.  O. 

5, 13&,  p.  188;  <T.  O.  5,  W7,  P.  1 ;  C  O.  5,  JJ57.  P-  306). 
Instructions,  Oct  24,  1683;  Dec  3,  1683;  Aug.  30,  1685;  Apr.  3, 

1687;  Feb.  27,  1689;  Oct  9t  1690.    (C.  O.  5,  I3&,  p.  205;  C.  O. 

5,  «5*,  P.  *>5;  C.  O.  5,  /J57,  P.  *>;  C  0.  5,  7*3,  P.  105;  C.  O.  5, 

1357,  p.  iao;  C  0.  5,  'J<>5,  no-  f»  c-  °-  5,  W7,  p.  319;  C.  O. 

324,^,0.273). 
ia  Nicholson,  Francis,  lieutenant  governor. 

Commission,  iNov.  14,  1689.     (C.  O.  5,  1357,  p.  302;  C  O.  324,  **, 

p.  189). 
Instructions,  Jan.  2,  1690.    (C.  O.  5,  1357,  p.  304;  C.  O.  324, 

4tv  p.  191). 

11.  Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  governor. 

Commissions,  Mar.  1,  1692;  Mar.  a6t  1692;  Apr.  29,  1697.    (C  O. 

5,  1358,  P.  107;  C.  O.  5,  rj/o,  no.  2  (XIII) ;  ^dm.  i?*y.  Mun. 

Bks.,  4,  fo.  69). 
Instructions,  Mar.  7,  1692;  Oct  7,  1692.    (C.  O.  324,  22,  p.  463; 

C  O.  5,  *358f  PP.  157,  217). 

12.  Nicholson,  Francis,  governor. 

Commissions,  July  20,  1698;  Aug.  4,  1702;  Sept.  11,  1702.  (C.  O. 
5»  1359,  p.  210;  C.  O.  5,  /joo,  p.  184;  Adm.  Reg.  Mun.  Bks.,  5, 
fo.  139). 

Instructions,  Sept  13,  1698;  Sept  20,  1698;  Nov.  io,  1698;  May 
18,  1699;  July  1,  1699;  June  10,  1700;  Dec  12,  1702;  Dec  17, 
1702;  Jan.  7,  1703;  July  7,  1704.  (C.  0.  5,  W9,  p.  266;  C.  O. 
324,  %  p.  81 ;  C.  O.  324  *4  P.  231 ;  C.  O.  5,  I3S9,  p.  314;  C.  O.  5, 
1310,  no.  2  (XXVIII) ;  C.  O.  5,  W<>,  no.  2  (XXXVI)  ;  C.  O. 
5,  /J/o,  no.  2  (XVIII) ;  C.  O.  5,  I3**t  no.  10  (XL) ;  C.  O.  5, 
/**,  no.  12;  C.  O.  5,  ***,  no.  11;  C.  O.  5,  *&,  no.  19;  C.  0.  5, 
1360,  p.  487). 

13.  Nott,  Edward,  governor. 

Commissions,  Apr.  25,  1705.    (C.  O.  5,  1361,  p.  81;  /1dm.  /?*£. 

Mun.  Bks.,  5,  fo.  179). 
Instructions,  Apr.  30,  1705.     (C.  O.  5,  Jjtf/,  pp.  120,  368). 

14.  Hunter,  Robert,  governor. 

Commission,  April  22,  1707.     (C.  O.  5,  1362,  p.  124). 
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Instructions,  Apr.  22,  1707;  Feb.  4,  1708/9.    (C.  O.  5,  Jjd?,  pp. 

Hi,  193,  352). 
President  and  council. 

Instructions,  Nov.  15,  1707;  July  3,  1708.    (C.  O.  5,  I3te>  p.  265; 

C.  O.  5,  9^,  P-  4»7;  C.  O.  324,  9,  p.  211). 

15.  Orkney,  Earl  of,  governor  general  in  England. 

Commissions,  Jan.  15,  1715;  Sept  29,  1727.    (C.  O.  5,  /oo,  p.  46; 

C.  O.  5,  m,  P.  48i). 
Instructions,  Apr.  15,  1715;  Sept  18,  1717;  Sept  27,  1720;  June 

1,  1722;  Mar.  29,  1723;  July  28,  1726;  Mar.  23,  1727;  Mar.  22, 

1728;  Mar.  6,  1730;  Apr.  28,  1730;  Aug.  3,  1733;  Nov.  30,  1733; 

Apr.  4,  1735.    (C.  O.  5,  190,  p.  128;  C.  O.  5,  190,  p.  177;  C  O. 

5,  1364,  p.  170;  C.  O.  324,  w,  p.  135;  C.  O.  324,  *of  p.  J87;  C.  O. 

324,  34,  P.  136;  C.  O.  324,  ",  P.  7;  C.  O.  5,  '3*5,  P.  296;  C.  O.  5, 

Wt  P-  49;  C.  O.  s,  193,  P.  497;  C  O.  5,  W.  p.  545;  C.  O.  5,  19*. 

p.  457;  C.  O.  324,  #$,  P.  217;  C.  O.  5,  W,  P.  915;  C.  O.  324,  36, 

p.  447;  C.  O.  5,  196,  P.  "o). 

16.  Spotswood,  Alexander,  lieutenant  governor. 

Commissions,  Mar.  11, 1710;  Apr.  28,  1715;  Sept  17,  171&    (C.  O. 
5,  W  p.  280;  Adm.  Reg.  Mun.  Bks.,  6,  fos.  77,  197). 

17.  iDrysdak,  Hugh,  lieutenant  governor. 

Commissions,  Apr.  3,  1722;  May  1,  1722.    (C.  O.  324,  34,  p.  112; 
Adm.  Reg.  Mun.  Bks.,  7,  fo.  44). 

18.  Gooch,  William,  lieutenant  governor. 

Commissions,  Jan.  23,  1727;  Oct.  17,  1727;  Mar.  24,  1727.     (C.  O. 

5>  *365,  P-  308;  C.  O.  324,  Jo\  p.  16;  Adm.  Reg.  Mun.  Bks^ 

7,  fo.  100). 
Instructions,  Apr.  2,  1740;  Sept  17,  1741;  Dec  13,  1748;  Feb.  23, 

1749.    (C*.  0.  5,  10,  fo.  214;  C.  O.  5,  W,  p.  259;  C.  O.  5,  1366, 

p.  422;  C.  O.  5, 1366,  P.  434). 

19.  Albemarle,  Earl  of,  governor  general  in  England. 

Commission,  Oct  6,  1737.    (C  O.  5,  196,  p.  228). 

Instructions,  Jan.  12,  1738;  July  30,  1741;  May  10,  1753;  Dec  18, 

1753;  Aug.  27, 1754.  (C  b. 5, 196,  p.  249;  c.  o.  5,  jp<$,  p.  317; 

C.  O.  5,  'PP,  P.  227;  C.  0.  5,  *x>,  p.  851 ;  C.  0.  324,  J&,  p.  374; 

C.  0.  324,  J*,  p.  422;  C.  0.  5,  JJo>,  p.  118). 
2a  Diowiddie,  Robert,  lieutenant  governor. 

Commissions,  July  4,  175* ;  July  24,  1751.     (C.  0.  324,  jff,  p.  2Q7; 

^rfm.  fle^r.  Mun.  Bks.,  9,  fo.  78). 
Instructions,  Aug.  28,  1753.    (C.  O.  5,  *//,  p.  33). 
21.  Loudoun,  Earl  of,  governor  general. 

Commissions,  Feb.  20,  1756;  Mar.  15,  1756.    (C.  '0.  5,  ijo>,  p. 

171;  /4<fw.  Reg.  Mun.  Bks.,  9,  fo.  106). 
Instructions,  Mar.  17,  1756;  Feb.  9,  1759-    (C  0.  5,  *367,  p.  I79J 

C.  0.  324,  J*,  P.  526). 
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22*  Fauquier,  Francis,  lieutenant  governor. 

Commissions,  Feb.  10,  1758;  Mar.  13,  1761.     (C.  O.  324,  38,  p.  496; 

C.  O.  324,  *>,  p.  57. 
Instructions,  Sept  21,  1759.    (C.  O.  324,  30,  p.  14). 
23  Amherst,  Sir  Jeffery,  governor  general. 

Commissions,  Oct.  6,  1759;  Mar.  4,  1761;  May  18,  1761.     (Adm. 

Reg.  Mun.  Bks.,  9,  fo.  126,  138;  C.  O.  5,  ij68t  p.  23). 
Instructions,  May  27,  1761;  Dec.  2,  1761;  Dec.  9,  1761;  Oct  10, 

1765;  Oct.  24,  1765;  June  i8>  1766;  July  15,  1766.    (C.  O.  5, 

*3&,  P.  78;  C.  O.  s,  /,#$,  p.  178;  C.  O.  324,  17,  P.  163;  C  O. 

324.  40,  p.  163;  C.  O.  s,  JTJJD,  p.  137;  C.  O.  5,  tjjo,  p.  141;  C.  O. 

324,  47,  p.  171 ;  C.  O.  5, 1336,  p.  169;  C.  O.  324,  4h  P.  273). 

24.  Botetourt,  Norbonne,  Baron  de,  governor. 

Commissions,  Aug.  5,  1768;  Aug.  9,  1768.    (C  O.  5,  i&S*  P-  22; 

/irfm.  /?*#.  Mun.  Bks.,  10,  fa  85). 
Instructions,  Aug.  3,  1768;  Aug.  21,  1768;  Dec.  5,  1770;  Dec  10, 

1770.   (C  o.  5, 1368,  p.  4os;  C  o.  5,  '#»,  p.  491;  c\  a.  5,  jj#4 

p.  153;  C.  O.  5,  JJjtf,  p.  419;  C.  O.  5,  *S,  p.  285;  C.  0.  5,  'J75, 
p.  »s). 

25.  Dunmore,  Earl  of,  governor. 

Commissions,  Dec.  21,  1770;  Feb.  2,  1771.    (C.  O.  5,  1379*  p.  129; 

/4rfw.  Reg.  Mun.  Bks.,  10,  fo.  130). 
Instructions,  Feb.  7,  177*;  Feb.  4,  1772;  Nov.  24,  1773;  Feb.  3, 

1774.    (C.  O.  S,  203,  p.  349J  C.  O.  5,  *>J,  p.  477J  Mass.  Hist. 

Soc  Coll.,  4th  ser.,  X,  690;  C.  0.  5,  74,  P-  374  J  C.  O.  5,  *4*,  p.  2). 

The  above  commissions  and  instructions  are  found  in  the  Division  of 
Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress,  and  are  transcripts  of  the  originals 
in  the  British  Public  Record  Office.  They  furnish  an  indispensable 
source  of  information  on  the  policy  of  the  British  government  regard- 
ing the  colony,  and  the  relation  of  the  governor  both  to  the  home 
government  and  to  the  colonists.  They  deal  with  matters  affecting 
every  phase  of  the  government  and  of  the  life  of  the  colonists,  and 
indicate  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  on  the  conditions  exist- 
ing or  anticipated,  and  show  the  methods  adopted  in  the  effort  to  solve 
the  problem  of  colonial  administration. 

Printed  Sources. 

1.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial  Series.  Edited  by 
W.  L.  Grant  and  J.  Munro.  161 3- 1783.  Hereford  and  London, 
1908-1912. 

The  action  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  many  colonial  matters 
referred  to  that  body  is  here  given.  Some  comparatively  in- 
significant matters  were  investigated  and  reported  on  as  is  shown 
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burgesses.  This  resistance  to  oppressive  royal  authority  in- 
creased throughout  the  remainder  of  the  colonial  period, 
and  was  very  pronounced  at  certain  times  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  governor  had  in  theory  much  power  over  the 
House;  still  in  actual  administration  he  was  compelled  to 
call  upon  that  body  for  assistance  in  conducting  his  govern- 
ment In  the  seventeenth,  and  especially  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  House  was  recognized  as  having  a  large  share 
in  the  direction  of  matters  of  finance.  From  a  very  early 
date  the  House  maintained  its  right  to  levy  taxes,  and  the 
governor  and  the  home  government  recognized  this  claim. 
Over  the  royal  revenues,  such  as  the  quit-rents  and  the  cus- 
toms duties,  the  House  had  little  power,  but  it  controlled 
directly  the  other  revenues  of  the  colony.  The  refusal  of 
that  body  to  make  appropriations  interfered  very  seriously 
with  the  plans  of  certain  governors.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  power  over  appropriations  enabled  the  House  to 
encroach  upon  the  governor  in  purely  executive  matters. 
The  practice  of  giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  funds  appropriated  left  the  governor  but 
little  discretion  as  to  their  use.  The  House  not  only  pre- 
scribed in  detail  the  purposes  for  which  military  supplies 
were  to  be  used,  but  also  by  putting  the  funds  in  the  hands 
of  committees  dictated  the  course  of  military  operations 
and  exercised  much  authority  over  the  troops.  The  power 
of  the  House  was  greatly  increased  by  combining  with  its 
control  over  finance  the  appointment  of  the  treasurer.  Al- 
though the  governor  was  explicitly  instructed  by  the  home 
government  to  separate  the  offices  of  treasurer  and  speaker, 
which  had  been  combined  in  1699,  S^U  it  was  not  until  1766 
that  this  was  done.  And  when  the  separation  did  take 
place  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
not  on  account  of  the  royal  instructions. 
Special  agents  were,  from  time  to  time,  sent  by  the  House 
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to  England  to  negotiate  matters  in  which  the  colonists  were 
much  concerned,  and  after  1759  that  body  employed  a  reg- 
ular agent,  who  remained  in  England.  The  home  govern- 
ment recognized  the  power  of  the  House  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  was  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  royal 
administration  would  not  be  successful  without  the  co- 
operation of  that  body.  The  address  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses to  the  governor,  as  late  as  1766,  soon  after  the  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act,  indicated  the  loyal  atti- 
tude of  the  colonists  towards  the  home  government.  Three 
years  later,  when  the  House  passed  resolutions  advising  the 
colonists  to  be  frugal  in  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  it 
was  the  English  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  well  as 
the  British  government  that  was  complained  of.  These 
resolutions,  it  is  true,  were  provoked  by  certain  acts  of 
Parliament  imposing  duties  on  certain  articles,  but  there 
was  an  expression  of  loyalty  contained  therein. 

The  colonists  realized  that  it  was  only  through  the  House 
of  Burgesses  that  they  could  ever  hope  to  restrain  a  dicta- 
torial governor  and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  oppressive 
British  policy.  The  submission  of  the  governor  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  House  from  time  to  time  convinced  that  body 
of  the  gradual  decline  of  royal  authority  in  the  colony. 
But  there  was  no  organized  movement  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, for  up  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
the  colonists  sincerely  maintained  their  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
Since  the  royal  governor  in  the  colony  and  British  officials 
in  England  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  and 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  exaggerate  the  financial  condition 
of  the  colony,  stated  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  also  near  the  Revolution,  that  Virginia  paid  more 
into  the  British  treasury  than  any  other  colony,  and  since 
the  colonists  bore  the  expenses  of  the  government,  the 
maintenance  of  the  military  system  aided  neighboring  colo- 
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in  the  colony,  and  especially  Dinwiddle's  controversy  with  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  these  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  matters 
relating  to  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

22.  Parish  Register  of  Christ  Church,  Middlesex  County,  Virginia,  1653- 

18 12.    National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  Richmond,  1807. 

The  organization  and  government  of  the  parish  here  indicated 
show  to  some  extent  the  relation  of  the  parish  to  the  royal 
administration. 

23.  Perry,   W.  S.    Historical  Collections  Relating  to   the  American 

Colonial  Church,    5  vols.    Hartford,  1870. 

Volume  1  (1650- 1776)  furnishes  information  on  Virginia  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  church  historian. 

24.  Register  of  Saint  Peter's  Parish,  1660-1787.    National  Society  of 

Colonial  Dames,  Richmond,  1004. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  parish  records,  this  register  fur- 
nishes very  suggestive  information  on  local  church  affairs. 

25.  The  Case  of  the  Planters  of  Tobacco  in  Virginia  as  Represented 

by  Themselves.    London,  1733. 

A  document  of  much  interest  and  value,  as  tobacco  was  the 
chief  product  of  the  colony. 

26.  The  Virginia  Gazette,  Sept  3,  1736-Feb.  11,  1736/7;  Feb.  18^  i73<5/7- 
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This  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colony,  and  was  first  issued 
in  1736.  A  complete  file  is  not  accessible.  The  material  is  on 
the  whole  very  suggestive. 

27.  Virginia  Historical  Collections.    Virginia  Historical  Society,  new 

series,  11  vols. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  material  some  of  which  bears  on  the 
colonial  period. 

28.  Virginia  Historical  Register  and  Literary  Note  Book.    6  vols.    Wil- 

liam Maxwell.    (Richmond,  1848. 
Contains  some  colonial  documents  of  varying  importance. 

29.  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.    22  vols.    Virginia 

Historical  Society. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  historical  material  for  the  colonial 
period  especially,  although  some  documents  of  a  later  date  are  to 
be  found.    Its  value  and  trustworthiness  are  unquestioned. 
3a  WUHam  and  Mary  College  Quarterly.    22  vols. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  historical  material  for  the  colonial 
period  especially.    Very  serviceable  and  suggestive. 
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Secondary  Works 

Among  the  more  important  secondary  authorities  consulted  are  the 
following : 

»    1.  Anderson,  J.  S.  M.    History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies.    3  vols.    London,  1856. 
Very  serviceable  and  suggestive. 

•  2.  Andrews,  C.  M.    British  Committees,  Commissions,  and  Councils  of 

Trade  and  Plantations,   1622-1675.     Johns   Hopkins   University 
Studies,  series  xxvi,  nos.  1-3. 

An  indispensable  work  giving  a  clear  account  of  the  British 
committee  system  for  colonial  affairs. 
3.  Andrews,  C.  M.    Colonial  Self -Government,  1632-1689.    American 
Nation  series,  vol.  v. 

A  comprehensive  and  excellent  presentation. 
%  4.  Andrews,  C  .M.    Anglo-French  Commercial  Rivalry,  1700-1750 :  the 
Western  Phase,  I.    American  Historical  Review,  1915,  vol.  xx, 
no.  3« 

Contains  some  very  suggestive  references  to  American  colonial 
affairs. 

•  5.  Andrews,  C.  M.    Colonial  Commerce.    American  Historical  (Review, 

1914,  vol  xx,  no.  1. 
Commerce  was  very  vital  to  colonial  administration. 
•  6.  Andrews,  C.  M.    List  of  Reports  and  Representations  of  the  Plan- 
tation Councils,  1660-1674,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  1675-1606,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  1606-1782,  in  the  Public  Record  Office.    Annual 
Report  of  American  Historical  Association.    1913,  vol.  i. 

•  7.  Andrews,  C  M.    The  Royal  Disallowance.    American  Antiquarian 

Society  Proceedings,  Oct  1914. 

Colonial  legislation  was  subject  to  royal  approval,  and  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  acts  of  Assembly  was  quite  common  in  die 
eighteenth  century. 
&  Anson,  Sir  W.  R.    The  Law  and  Custom  of  the.  Constitution.    2 
vols.    Oxford,  1886. 

Useful  and  suggestive  background  in  studying  colonial  con- 
stitutional customs. 

•  9.  Ballagh,  J.  C.    White  Servitude  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.    Johns 

Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xiii,  nos.  6-7. 
Best  treatment  of  this  subject 
+  ia  Ballagh,  J.  C.    History  of  Slavery  in   Virginia,    Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  extra  vol.,  1902. 
Useful  and  suggestive  study. 

•  11.  Bassett,  J.  S.    The  Relation  between  the  Virginia  Planter  and  the 

London  Merchant.    Report  of  American  Historical  Association, 
1901,  vol  L 
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Of  real  value  in  showing  the  importance  of  commercial  rela- 
tions and  their  effect. 

•  12.  Beer,  G.  L.    British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765.    New  York,  1907. 
%  13.  Beer,  G.  L.    The  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  1760-1765.    Re- 
port of  American  Historical  Association,  1906,  vol  i. 

•  14.  Beer,  G.  L.    The  Origins  of  the  British  Colonial  System,  1578- 

1660.    New  York,  1908. 

Valuable  and  serviceable. 
*    15.  Beverley,  R.    The  History  of  Virginia.    Reprinted  from  the  au- 
thor's 2d  rev.  ed.,  London,  1722.    Richmond,  1855.    First  pub- 
lished in  1705. 

Valuable  contemporary  account  of  conditions  in  the  colony 
from  about  1690  to  1720,  with  a  discussion  of  the  earlier  period. 

16.  Brock,  R.  A.  Virginia  and  Virginians.    Richmond,  1888. 

Very  suggestive. 

17.  Brown,  Alexander.    English  Politics  in  Early   Virginia   History. 

Boston,  1901. 
A  general  but  rather  suggestive  treatment 

18.  Brown,  Alexander.    The  First  Republic  in  America.    Boston,  1896. 

A  good  account  of  early  Virginia  history. 

•  19,  Brown,  Alexander.    The  Genesis  of  the   United  States.    2  vols. 

Boston,  1890. 
Containing  documents  covering  the  early  colonial  period. 

•  2a  Bruce,  P.  A.    Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century.    2  vols.    New  York,  1896. 
An  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  study. 

•  21.  Bruce,  P.  A.    Social  Life  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Richmond,  1907. 

Very  suggestive,  but  not  as  valuable  as  the  Economic  History 
of  Virginia  by  the  same  author. 

•  22.  Bruce,  P.  A.    The  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seven- 

teenth Century.    2  vols.    New  York,  1910. 
A  careful  study  of  the  political  institutions  in  particular. 

23.  Burk,  J.  D.    History  of  Virginia.    4  vols.    Petersburg,  1804. 

Covers  the  period  1607  to  1781,  and  is  rather  suggestive. 

24.  Campbell,  C.    History  of  the  Colony  and  Ancient  Dominion  of 

Virginia.    Philadelphia,  i860. 
Generally  inadequate  and  very  largely  superseded. 
0   25.  Carpenter,  A.  H.    Naturalisation  in  England  and  in  the  American 
Colonies.    American  Historical  Review,  1904,  vol.  ix. 
Serviceable  in  studying  the  political  rights  of  the  colonists. 

26.  Chalmers,  George.    Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of 

American  Colonies.    (Reprinted.    2  vols.    Boston,  1845. 

27.  Cftalmers,  George.    Political  Annals  of  the  Present  United  Colonies, 

from  their  Settlement  to  1763.    2  vols.    London,  178a 
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These  volumes  by  Chalmers  show  the  later  contemporary  Eng- 
lish view  of  colonial  administration. 

•  28.  Chandler,  J.  A.  C    Representation  in   Virginia.    Johns  Hopkins 

University  Studies,  series  xiv,  nos.  6-7. 

•  29.  Chandler,  J.  A.  C.    The  History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,    Johns 

Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xix,  nos.  6-7. 

The  former  is  rather  brief;  the  latter  is   fuller  but  rather 
general. 

•  30.  Channing,    E.     Town   and    County   Government   in    the   English 

Colonies  of  North  America.    Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
series  ii,  no.  10. 
Interesting  general  comparison. 

31.  Cheyney,  E.  P.    The  European  Background  of  American  History. 

American  Nation  series,  vol.  i. 
Of  prime  importance. 

32.  Chitwood,   O.   P.    Justice  in  Colonial   Virginia.    Johns  Hopkins 

University  Studies,  series  xxiii,  nos.  7-& 
Work  of  excellence. 

33.  Cross,  A.  L.    The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  American  Colonies. 

Harvard  University  Studies,  vol.  ix,  1902. 
Indispensable,  especially  for  the  eighteenth  century. 

34.  Cunningham,    William.     The    Growth   of   English   Industry   and 

Commerce  in  Modern  Times.    Cambridge,  1802. 

Good  background  in  studying  British  commercial  policy  with 
reference  to  the  colonies. 
+  35.  Dickerson,  O.  M.    The  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  American 
Colonies.    Proceedings  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  As- 
sociation, 1907-1908. 

Rather  general  treatment  of  the  relation  of  this  board  to  the 
colonies. 
$S.  Dickerson,    O.    M.     American    Colonial    Government,    1696-176$. 
Cleveland*  1916, 

Comprehensive  and  useful  study,  especially  of  Board  of  Trade. 

37.  Doyle,  J.  A.     The  English  Colonies  in  America.     5  vols.     New 

York,  1882-1907. 

Scholarly  work,  but  has  been  superseded  by  Osgood  for  the 
seventeenth  century. 

38.  Eckenrode,  H.  J.    The  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia. 

Richmond,  1910. 
Work  of  merit 
391  Egerton,   H.    E.    A    Short  History   of   British   Colonial   Policy. 
London,  1897. 

*  40.  Greene,  E.  B.    Provincial  America,  1690-1740.    American  Nation 

series,  vol.  vi  • 
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An  illuminating  study  of  the  American  colonies. 
41.  Greene,  E.  B.    The  Provincial  Governor  in  the  English  Colonies 
of  North  America.    Harvard  University  Studies,  vii,  1898. 
Comprehensive  study,  but  material  not  thoroughly  interpreted. 
%  42.  Greene,  E.  B.    The  Anglican  Outlook  on  the  American  Colonies 
in  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century.    American  Historical  Review, 
1914,  voL  xx,  no.  1. 
Very  good  treatment  of  the  subject 

•  43-  H.  Hartwell,  J.  Blair,  and  E.  Chilton.    An  Account  of  the  Present 

State  and  Government  of  Virginia.  London,  circa  1698L  Also 
printed  in  ^a^ndar  nf  ^fr  Pnpm  ( Colonial}.  l6o6-lfa7.  p.  641, 
and  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  1st  series, 
vols,  v,  vi,  p.  124. 

A  contemporary  account  of  the  colony  written  about  1698;  giv- 
ing very  valuable  information. 

44.  Hazeltine,  H.  D.    Appeals  from  Colonial  Courts  to  the  King  in 

Council.    Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1894. 
Careful  study  of  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  colonists. 

45.  Hughson,  S.  C   The  Carolina  Pirates  and  Colonial  Commerce,  1670- 

174ft.    Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xii,  nos.  5-7. 
Excellent  piece  of  work. 

46.  Ingle,   Edward.    Local  Institutions  of   Virginia.    Johns   Hopkins 

University  Studies,  series  iii,  nos.  1-2. 
Has  been  superseded. 
45.  Jones,  H.    The  Present  State  of  Virginia.    London,  1724. 

A  contemporary  account  of  the  government  and  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  colony  about  1720.    Valuable. 
48.  Kaye,  P.  L.    English  Colonial  Administration  under  Lord  Claren- 
don, 1660-1667.    Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xxiii, 

nos.  5-& 
Covering  a  brief  period,  and  well  presented. 
4  49,  Kaye,   P.  L.    The  Colonial  Executive  Prior  to  the  Restoration. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xviii,  nos.  5-6. 
General  treatment 
»  5a  Keith,  Sir  William.    History  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America. 
London,  1738. 

A  contemporary  English  view  of  the  British  colonial  system  in 
America.   Part  I  deals  with  the  government  and  trade  of  Virginia. 

•  51.  Keith,  Sir  William.    A  Short  Discourse  on  the  Present  State  of 

the  Colonies  in  America.  Historical  Documents  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  vol.  iii. 

Of  general  interest  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

•  51,  Kellogg,  L.  P.    The  American  Colonial  Charter:  A  Study  of  Eng- 
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lish   Administration    in    Relation    Thereto,    Chiefly   after   1688. 
Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1003,  vol.  i. 
A  very  good  piece  of  work. 
53.  Knox,  William.    The  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  Her 
Colonies  Reviewed.    London,  1769. 
General  account,  with  English  bias. 
•  64.  Latane,  J.  H.    The  Early  Relation  between  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xiii,  nos.  3*4. 
Best  treatment  of  the  subject 
p  55.  Lingley,  C.  iR.    Transition  in  Virginia  from  Colony  to  Common- 
wealth.   Columbia  University  Studies,  1910,  xxxvi,  no.  2. 

A  study  of  Dunmore's  administration  in  particular.    Compre- 
hensive and  useful. 
9  56.  Lord,  £.  L.    Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America.    Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  extra  vol. 
xvii,  1898. 
Of  general  interest,  and  very  suggestive. 

57.  Mcllwaine,    H.   R.    The   Struggle   of   Protestant   Dissenters  for 

Religious   Toleration   in    Virginia.     Johns    Hopkins    University 
(Studies,  series  xii,  no.  4. 
An  excellent  piece  of  work. 

58.  Miller,  E.  I.    The  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Virginia.    Colum- 

bia University  Studies,  xxviii,  no.  2. 

Contains  some  errors,  but  on  the  whole  is  a  good  piece  of  work. 

►  59.  Miller,  F.  H.    Legal  Qualifications  for  Office  in  America.    (1619- 

1890).    Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1899,  vol.  i. 

Of  value  in  showing  the  relation  of  the  colonists  both  to  .the 
royal  and  to  the  provincial  offices. 

60.  Moran,  T.  F.    The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Bicameral  System 

in  America.    Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xiii,  no.  5. 
An  illuminating  study. 

61.  Motley,  D.  E.    Life  of  Commissary  James  Blair.    Johns  Hopkins 

University  Studies,  series  xix,  no.  10. 
Rev.  James  Blair  was  a  very  influential  man  in  the  colony. 

62.  Oldmixon,  John.    The  British  Empire  in  America.    2  vols.    Lon- 

don, 1741. 

A  contemporary  English  view  of  the  British  colonial  system 
in  America. 
463.  Osgood,  H.  L.    The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.   3  vols.    New  York,  1904- 1907. 
Scholarly  work. 
64.  Pownall,  Thomas.    The  Administration  of  the  British  Colonies. 
2  vols.    London,  1768. 
A  late  contemporary  English  view  of  the  British  colonial  system. 
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65.  Ripley,   W.    Z.     The   Financial   History   of   Virginia,   1609-1776. 
Columbia  University  Studies,  iv,  no.  1,  1893. 
Contains  some  errors,  though  on  the  whole  a  fairly  good  study. 
166.  'Russell,  E.  B.    Review  of  American  Colonial  Legislation  by  the 
King  in  Council.    Columbia  University  Studies,  briv,  no.  2,  191 5. 
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Valuable  recent  study  of  the  colonial  postal  system. 

70.  Starke,  'Richard.    The  Office  and  Authority  of  a  Justice  of  the 

Peace.    Williamsburg,  1774. 

Contains  valuable  information  on  several  of  the  officials  of 
the  colony  besides  justice  of  the  peace. 

71.  Stanard,    W.    G.    and    M.    N.     The   Colonial    Virginia   Register. 

Albany,  1902. 
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printed,  Williamsburg,  1747. 
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PREFACE 

Ancient  Hellas  was  a  land  of  small  city-states,  each 
with  its  own  political  systems,  its  own  economic  interests, 
its  own  social  customs,  and  often  its  own  dialect.  The  high- 
est aim  of  the  citizen  was  to  possess  that  patriotism  which 
subordinated  all  to  the  service  of  the  state,  which  used  every 
talent  for  its  glorification  and  which  handed  down  the 
fatherland  greater  and  better  than  it  had  been  handed  down 
to  him.  Out  of  such  ideals  came  that  keen  rivalry  which 
produced  the  finest  works  of  Hellenic  culture.  But  from  it 
also  came  devastating  wars  and  the  downfall  of  its  very 
products,  Hellenic  freedom  and  civilization. 

In  the  early  period  of  Greek  history  wars  were  of  fre- 
quent, almost  annual,  occurrence ;  and  warfare  became  a  nat- 
ural part  of  the  citizen's  existence  with  careful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations— almost  a  sport.  The  great  Persian  war  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  however,  brought  home  to  the 
Greeks  most  clearly  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  war.  With  the  wars  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the 
long  and  wearisome  series  of  struggles  for  supremacy  which 
followed  in  the  fourth  century,  there  came  a  realization  of 
the  ruinous  effects  of  strife,  which  led  in  turn  to  the  growth 
of  a  strong  peace  movement  and  to  a  variety  of  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  inter-Hellenic  relations.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  desire  for  peace,  with  an  appreciation  of  its  bene- 
fits, along  with  suggestions  for  its  perpetuation,  found  ex- 
pression in  the  productions  of  the  writers  of  Hellas.  In  the 
history  of  their  age  lay  the  background  on  which  their  ideas 
were  founded  and  the  methods  which  were  developed  to 
carry  them  into  execution. 
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Much  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  the  international  law 
and  practice  of  the  Greeks  from  the  institutional  point  of 
view.  For  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  Phillipson,  Inter- 
national Law  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
(London,  1911);  Raeder,  U  Arbitrage  International  chez 
les  Hellines  (New  York,  191 2)  ;  Tod,  Greek  International 
Arbitration  (  Oxford,  19 1 3  ) .  On  their  conclusions  that  part 
of  this  study  which  deals  with  those  topics  is  based.  The 
purpose  of  this  work,  however,  is  to  study  rather  the  ideas 
than  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and  to  examine  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts  to  secure  peace  among  themselves.  For 
this  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  historical  background  and 
to  examine  the  attitude  of  the  writers  toward  the  general 
topic  of  war  and  peace.  This  study  terminates  with  the 
end  of  the  classic  period.  Consideration  of  the  conceptions 
of  peace  in  the  Hellenistic  Age  is  reserved  for  a  future 
study. 
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CHAPTER  I 
The  Epic  Age 

The  earliest  expression  of  thought  known  to  us  from 
the  ancient  Hellenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  epic  poets  of  the 
Middle  Age:  Homer,  the  writers  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  and 
Hesiod.  Many  diverse  elements,  however,  go  to  make  up 
the  ideas  and  pictures  of  the  poems,  the  traditions  of  earlier 
days,  the  character  of  the  incoming  northerner,  the  society 
in  which  the  poets  lived,  and  above  all  the  depth  of  their 
understanding  of  life  and  its  emotions.  One  may  single 
out  material  things  and  claim  from  archaeological  evi- 
dence that  they  belonged  to  earlier  days;  one  may  place 
political  and  social  institutions  in  the  time  of  the  poets  with 
some  security.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult,  in  many  respects 
an  impossible,  task  to  treat  the  expression  o£  ideas  in  this 
fashion.  One  may  only  endeavor  to  point  out  something  of 
that  which  preceded  the  poets  and  venture  to  draw  conclu- 
sions with  reserve. 

Far  in  the  background  of  the  poems  lay  the  civilization 
known  as  the  iEgean,  and  divided  usually  into  the  Minoan 
and  Mycenean  periods.  The  iEgean  basin  was  inhabited 
from  neolithic  times,  probably  by  members  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean race.  With  the  introduction  of  bronze,  civilization 
developed  among  them  rapidly  until  it  reached  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  splendor  of  the  Minoan  Age,  the  center  of  which 
was  the  city  of  Cnossus  on  the  island  of  Crete,  where  Minos 
traditionally  held  sway  and  whence  he  extended  his  con- 
quests and  spread  his  culture.  Legend  records  that  he  was 
the  first  to  drive  pirates  from  the  sea  and  to  establish  peace 
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in  the  JEgean.1  With  this  came  a  wide  development  of 
trade  and  great  prosperity.  Everywhere  around  the  Medi- 
terranean the  Minoan  merchant  found  markets  for  his 
wares  while  the  closest  relations  prevailed  with  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Under  such  influences 
there  appeared  in  Cnossus  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  mate- 
rial civilizations  replete  with  splendor  and  luxury  and  all 
that  wealth  might  bring.  At  the  height  of  its  power  no 
fear  or  disaster  of  war  could  interfere  to  check  its  pleasures 
so  long  as  the  fleet  ruled  the  sea  and  kept  the  strife  of  the 
continent  from  its  shores.  Save  for  bastions  to  guard  the 
wealth  of  the  palace  against  a  raid  of  stray  marauders, 
no  fortifications  were  necessary  and  no  wall  was  built.  A 
professional  archery,  supported  and  supplied  by  the  palace, 
took  care  of  ordinary  defense.  When  called  upon,  how- 
ever, the  noble  took  his  heavy  shield,  shaped  like  a  figure 
eight,  and  rode  to  the  combat  in  his  chariot.  But  war  and 
its  deeds  had  little  share  in  his  thoughts.  In  comparative 
security  the  noble  gave  himself  over  to  the  merry  life  of 
the  court,  and  the  commoner  plied  his  tasks  in  peace  and 
comfort.  Memories  of  more  warlike  times  survived  in  the 
court  dress  when  youths  in  the  dance  wore  "  daggers  of 
gold,  hanging  from  silver  baldrics,  inlaid  with  marvelous 
workmanship,"  2  ornaments  rather  than  weapons.  In  the 
reproductions  of  the  decorations  of  the  palaces  of  Crete  no 
pictures  of  the  combat  are  to  be  found.  The  life  of  the 
court  with  its  pomp  and  grandeur,  its  throngs  of  people,  its 
dances  on  the  choros  and  its  games,  is  reflected  in  the  many 
frescoes  on  the  palace  walls.  Plants  and  flowers,  familiar 
animals  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  take  the  place  of  scenes  of 
battle  in  the  art  of  the  time.8 

1  Thucydides,  ed.  Jones,  H.  S.  (Oxford,  1902),  i,  8. 

2  Iliad,  ed.  Monro,  D.  B.  and  Allen,  T.  W.  (Oxford,  1902),  xvii,597,  & 

8  (?/.  publications  in  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens, 
the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  carvings  on  gems,  in  which  the  Minoans  excelled, 
deal  mostly  with  religion,  and  here  too  nature  is  the  domi- 
nating factor.  The  figure-eight  shield,  token  apparently  of 
the  youthful  war-god,  appears  but  seldom,  and  then  usually 
in  conjunction  with  the  omnipresent  nature-goddess.  This 
great  mother  divinity  appears  on  the  mountain-tops  with 
her  attendant  animals,  or  she  sits  under  a  tree  with  her 
doves,  or  she  rules  the  underworld  with  its  symbolic  snakes. 
The  prevalent  religion  was  chthonic.  Symbols  of  various 
kinds  were  worshipped.  The  dead  were  feared  and  courted, 
and  in  their  tombs  were  placed  all  kinds  of  objects  needed 
for  a  future  life.  That  the  spirit  of  the  departed  might 
have  company  and  service,  animals  and  apparently  human 
beings  were  sacrificed.  Jewelry  and  treasures  in  great 
abundance  were  placed  beside  the  corpse,  to  the  ultimate 
impoverishment  of  the  realm. 

With  all  the  refinement  and  art  there  was  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  brutality.  Boxing  with  the  heavy  cestus  was  a 
favorite  sport.  But  most  popular  of  all  was  bull-leaping, 
with  its  opportunity  for  the  display  of  skill  and  agility  and 
its  concomitant  danger  of  bloodshed  and  death  of  a  most 
horrible  kind.  The  legend  of  the  tribute  of  human  sacri- 
fice of  the  Athenians  to  the  Minotaur  suggests  the  means 
by  which  the  athletes  were  secured,  and  indicates  at  the 
same  time  great  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  subject  peoples.1 

When  the  Minoan  crossed  to  the  mainland  he  found  there 
a  different  race  of  people.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  mil- 
lennium B.  C,  northerners  had  begun  to  move  down  from 
the  Danube  valley  across  the  passes  of  the  Balkans  into  the 
peninsula  to  the  south.     They  occupied  Macedonia  and 

1This  resume  of  Minoan  culture  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  pub- 
lished archaeological  material  in  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  and  on  the  writings  of  Burrows, 
Hawes,  and  Mosso.  The  character  of  the  sources  makes  the  picture 
largely  conjectural. 
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pushed  down  into  Thessaly  on  the  one  side,  and  entered 
Thrace  and  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  the  Troad  and 
Phrygia  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of 
the  second  millennium  they  penetrated  farther  south  into 
Greece,  blending  doubtless  with  the  earlier  inhabitants 
whom  they  found  there.  Among  these  people  Minoan  cul- 
ture began  to  develop  afresh.  The  gradual  nature  of  the 
infiltration  and  the  blending  of  the  peoples  facilitated  the 
process.  Thessaly,  in  a  continuous  turmoil  from  fresh  in- 
vasions, and  backward  in  civilization,  acted  as  a  buffer,  and 
protected  and  made  possible  the  southern  development1 

At  strategic  points  which  controlled  trade  routes  or  in 
fertile  valleys  were  built  the  fortress  cities  of  the  new- 
comer, possibly  under  Minoan  control,  as  the  Attic  legend 
indicates,  but  surely  under  Minoan  influence.  The  plain  of 
Messene,  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  Argive  plain  with  its 
roads  to  the  isthmus,  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  itself,  the  val- 
leys of  Attica  and  the  fertile  land  of  Boeotia  were  the  cen- 
ters of  these  new  people.  Possibly  some  of  the  cities  were 
earlier  Minoan  foundations  into  which  the  invader  came 
through  invitation  to  aid  in  defense  or  through  marriage 
into  the  ruling  family.  In  any  case  commerce  with  Crete, 
and  doubtless  also  the  presence  of  Minoan  artist  and  archi- 
tect, brought  the  influence  of  the  older  civilization  strongly 
to  bear  and  produced  the  legendary  Heroic  Age  of  Greece. 
The  northerner  took  over  the  material  civilization  of  the 
southerner,  his  pictures,  furniture,  jewelry,  and  personal 
adornments,  his  gold  and  silver  work,  but  preserved  his  own 
northern  type  of  dwelling  with  its  central  hearth.  Neces- 
sity here  compelled  the  erection  of  huge  fortresses,  and 
there  arose  the  mighty  walls  and  elaborate  defenses  so 

1  For  the  invasions  cf.  Beloch,  Griechische  Geschichte  (2nd  cd. 
Strassburg,  1912) ,  vol.  i,  pp.  67,  et  seq.  On  the  condition  of  Thessaly,  cf. 
Wace  and  Thompson,  Prehistoric  Thessaly  (Cambridge,  1912). 
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familiar  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  War  was  a  natural  part 
of  life,  and  hence  played  a  larger  part  in  art  than  among 
the  Cretans.  Warriors  and  the  siege  of  cities  appear  on 
vases,  and  the  shield  symbol  of  the  war  god  was  a  favorite 
mural  decoration.  The  warrior  adopted  Minoan  methods 
of  warfare,  the  chariot  and  the  huge  shield,  and  to  his  own 
barbaric  character  he  added  the  refinements  of  Minoan 
brutality.  The  use  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  the  heartless 
treatment  of  the  conquered  foe,  the  maltreatment  of  the 
enemy's  corpse,  the  human  sacrifice  to  appease  the  dead,  are 
features  which  are  characteristic  of  most  peoples  in  the 
stage  of  civilization  known  as  the  Heroic  Age.1 

With  new  conditions  all  ties  of  kindred  and  tribe  were 
broken  and  strong  monarchies  were  developed.  Bound  by 
bonds  of  equal  rank  and  common  military  necessity,  royal 
families  kept  closely  in  touch  with  one  another.  Visits  were 
frequent  between  them,  and  marriages  bound  them  together. 
Traditions  recorded  these  things  and  indicated  that  the 
ruler  of  Mycenae  was  overlord  of  all,  strong  enough  to  call 
on  all  for  their  services  and  to  obtain  them.  A  more  gen- 
eral feeling  of  unity  and  good-will  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed then  than  at  any  later  period  in  the  history  of  Hellas, 
the  indications  of  which  appear  in  the  later  legends  of  the 
Trojan  and  Theban  wars.  Under  such  conditions  of  life 
there  developed  the  art  of  epic  "poetry,  when  court  poets 
recited  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  warriors  and  the  splendors 
of  life  in  the  court.2 

1  Cf.  Chadwick,  H.  M.,  The  Heroic  Age  (Cambridge,  1912),  p.  46a. 

2  This  description  of  the  Heroic  Age  is  based  in  general  on  Chad- 
wick, op.  dt.t  and  on  Leaf,  Homer  and  History  (London,  191 5).  On 
the  Mycenean  origins  of  the  epics  cf.  Evans,  A.  J.,  "The  Minoan  and 
Mycenaean  Elements  in  Hellenic  Life  "  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
32  (1912);  Meillet,  Aperqu  d'une  histoire  de  la  langue  grecque  (Paris, 

1913),  PP-  193-4. 
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With  strength  came  expansion.  Marauding  bands  occu- 
pied the  islands  of  the  /Egean.  The  Cretans,  excluded 
from  those  waters,  turned  to  other  regions  and  appeared  in 
Spain,  in  Sicily,  in  Cyprus  and  in  Palestine.  Internal  dis- 
ease of  convention  and  caste  had  prepared  the  way,  and 
when  plunderers  brought  catastrophe  the  end  was  swift. 
Minos  became  a  name  and  the  power  of  Cnossus  a  tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  court  poetry  to  be  handed  down  to 
future  ages.  The  pirates  reached  even  to  the  shores  of 
the  Nile  delta  in  their  wanderings,  while  on  the  north  a 
wealthy  settlement  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  in  the  Troad  was 
destroyed.  Egyptian  inscriptions  record  that  the  isles  of  the 
sea  were  in  confusion. 

In  the  twelfth  century  new  elements  appeared  in  fresh 
invasions  from  the  northwest.  The  old  cities  on  the  main- 
land fell  a  prey  to  the  invader  and  the  older  settlers 
were  pushed  out  to  seek  homes  beyond  the  sea.  Save  in 
mountainous  Arcadia  and  barren  Attica,  all  was  confusion. 
The  people  were  migratory,  either  looking  for  better  lands 
for  themselves  or  pushed  out  by  new  tribes  seeking  their 
lands.  Maintenance  was  all  they  sought  from  the  soil. 
Fortifications  were  either  unnecessary  or  impossible.  The 
tribes  were  war-loving  and  sought  subsistence  rather  by 
plunder  than  by  work.  Robbery  on  land  and  piracy  by  sea 
were  freely  practised,  and  regarded  as  no  disgrace.  All 
men  went  armed  and  were  quick  to  resent  the  least  slight 
with  combat.1  Thucydides'  description  of  the  early  days 
of  Hellas  has  been  accepted  as  a  picture  of  the  conditions 
which  put  an  end  to  Mycenean  culture  and  plunged  Greece 
into  its  Middle  Age.  Early  and  late  comers  mingled  and 
pushed  on.  Crete  became  a  land  of  many  cities  and  men, 
with  confusion  of  tongues.  Cyprus  received  a  colony  of 
the  earlier  peoples.    The  islands  of  the  iEgean  were  popu- 

1  Thucydides,  i,  1,  2. 
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lated,  old  foundations  on  the  Anatolian  coast  were  increased 
in  size  and  new  ones  were  founded.  In  general  the  move- 
ments took  parallel  lines,  the  Thessalians  occupying  the 
northern  islands  and  the  region  called  ^Eolis,  the  Ionians, 
the  central  position,  with  the  Dorians  to  the  south.  A  large 
amount  of  fusion  followed,  both  among  themselves  and 
with  the  old  inhabitants  of  their  new  homes. 

As  the  movements  gradually  died  down  and  times  of  \jJ°"  \(*~ 
comparative  peace   returned,   civilization  began   to  build      ^ 
afresh.     In  the  south  where  the  centers  of  Mycenean  or .     \    *  a  u 
Minoan  influence  had  been,  culture  appeared  first  in  a  nucleus  q  "■ 

of  Minoan  ideas,  while  to  the  north  the  civilization  of  the 
newcomer  was  predominant.  One  thing  all  treasured  in 
common — the  epic  poetry  which  told  of  the  traditions  of  for- 
mer glory.  These,  reflecting  sometimes  the  language,  more 
often  the  material  customs  and  glories  of  Mycenean  courts, 
were  sung  by  bards  throughout  the  new  settlements  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece  and  in  ^Eolis  and  Ionia  alike.  In  the 
old  songs  the  bards  found  their  material,  and  into  that 
material  as  warp  they  wove  the  ideas  and  customs  of  their 
own  times  and*  conditions^ 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  products  of  the 
greatest  of  these  bards.  Homer  took  the  old  Achaean 
songs  and  traditions  and  with  the  fire  of  his  genius  forged 
them  afresh  into  the  finest  of  epic  poems.1  The  traditional 
stories  contained  many  things  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
poet.    In  them  the  poisoned  arrow  was  deadly,  the  slaughter 

■ 

1  The  Homeric  question  has  been  a  subject  so  widely  discussed  and  with 
such  varying  views  that  the  writer  has  felt  it  best  to  adhere  to  the 
opinion  upheld  by  Botsford  in  his  Hellenic  History  (in  manuscript) 
without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  question.  In  accordance  with 
that  opinion  the  changes  in  the  matter  and  spirit  of  the  tradition  noted  by 
Gilbert  Murray  in  his  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic  (2nd  ed.  Oxford,  1911), 
have  been  treated  as  a  part  of  Homer's  work  in  his  handling  of  the  old 
stories. 
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of  f oemen  knew  no  mercy.  The  dead  was  despoiled  of  his 
armor,  his  head  placed  upon  the  stakes  of  the  wall  and  his 
body  defiled  and  left  as  a  prey  to  the  dogs  and  vultures. 
When  a  city  was  captured  it  was  wasted  by  fire,  the  war- 
riors were  slain  in  the  presence  of  their  wives,  and  their 
bodies  left  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  very  dogs  they  had 
raised ;  while  the  women  were  driven  with  blows  from  the 
corpses  of  their  husbands  and  led  into  a  far-off  land  as 
slaves,  and  "  in  Argos  ply  another's  loom  and  bring  water 
of  Messeis  or  Hypereia,  though  unwilling  stern  compulsion 
presses  on."  *  The  infant  children  not  worth  carrying  off 
were  dashed  to  the  ground  and  not  even  the  man-child  in 
the  mother's  womb  was  spared.2  At  the  bier  of  the  fallen 
hero  captured  warriors  were  slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
the  dead.  The  gods,  too,  demanded  human  sacrifice  and 
purificatory  rites  for  blood  guilt* 

The  strength  of  tradition  prevented  the  omission  of  many 
of  these  things,  though  they  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  poet.  So  many  as  he  could,  he  omitted ;  others  he  ex- 
cused or  palliated  on  other  grounds.  He  declared  that  the 
gods  themselves  forbade  the  use  of  deadly  drugs  on  arrows.4 
In  his  treatment  of  the  stories,  the  captured  were  not  slain, 
except  in  the  heat  of  fiercest  battle,  but  held  for  ransom.5 
The  suppliant,  though  he  were  one's  dearest  enemy,  was  al- 
ways spared,  for  Zeus  was  his  protector.6  Despoliation  and 
defilement  were  often  threatened  but,  save  for  the  taking  of 
armor,  never  performed.     The  word  which  meant  defile- 

1  //.  vi,  456-8. 

*//.  vi,  410-465;  xvii,  125-7,  238-45;  xviii,  176-7,  334-5  J  »x,  291-4; 
xxii,  50-76;  ix,  500-4;  vi,  55-6o;  xxiv,  730-1 ;  Od.  viii,  522  et  seq. 

3  Vide  infra,  p.  35. 

4  Od.  i,  260-3. 

8/Z.  ii,  229-30;  xi,  131-5,  104-106. 
•  //.  xxiv,  185-7. 
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ment  was  changed  to  mean  decent  covering.1  In  addition, 
truces  were  arranged  to  provide  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.2 
The  maltreatment  of  Hector's  corpse,  a  grievous  deed  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  was  excused  because  of  the  excessive 
grief  of  Achilles.  Nay  more,  the  gods  intervened  to  pre- 
serve the  body  unharmed  and  to  save  him  from  a  terrible 
sin.*  The  gods  forbade  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered 
men.  The  fate  of  conquered  and  captured  is  predicted, 
feared,  and  made  a  subject  for  lamentation  in  general, 
though  the  lot  of  Briseis  was  certainly  not  entirely  unhappy. 
The  stories  of  human  sacrifice  and  purificatory  rites  were 
omitted,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  twelve  noble  youths  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus  was  laid  rather  to  grief  and  wrath 
than  to  any  desire  to  appease  the  dead.4 

The  stage  of  society  which  Homer  represents  was  natural 
to  an  age  which  had  seen  the  end  of  wanderings  and  the 
first  suggestions  of  settled  life.  Cities,  governments  and 
customs  were  just  beginning  to  assume  stable  forms.  The 
days  of  the  mighty  warriors  of  the  epic  when  men  were 
greater  and  stronger  and  more  warlike  "than  men  are  now/' 
were  past.  Between  the  tribes  there  still  existed  a  relation- 
ship of  neither  war  nor  peace.  Communities  and  individ- 
uals preyed  on  each  other  or  kept  peace  as  necessity  or  greed 
dictated,  without  formalities  of  declarations  or  treaties. 
Piracy  was  a  recognized  profession  grouped  with  legiti- 
mate trade  and  adventure  and  carried  no  disgrace.  Raiding 
parties  seized  the  cattle  on  the  hillsides  and  sold  the  herds- 
man into  slavery,  or  wasted  the  harvest  and  carried  off  the 
oxen  and  the  horses.    The  only  recourse  for  the  injured, 

1  Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  p.  147. 

■  //.  vii,  375-8. 

*  //.  xxiii,  24  et  seq. ;  xxiv,  15-21. 

4  On  the  subject  of  these  changes  cf.  Murray,  op.  cit«  ch.  v.    As  will 
be  seen,  they  are  thoroughly  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 
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whether  tribe  or  individual,  was  retaliation  and  open  war- 
fare.1 Personal  or  family  quarrels  between  princes  led  to 
strife  between  tribes.2  The  poet  considered  the  violation  of 
hospitality  and  the  invasion  of  the  family  circle  in  the  theft 
of  Helen  a  cause  entirely  sufficient  for  the  ten  years'  war 
and  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But  back  of  it  he  saw  the  final 
cause  in  the  guiding  power  of  Zeus,  swaying  the  destiny  of 
nations.  Helen  was  but  a  pawn  in  his  hands  for  the  de- 
struction of  Troy.  He  was  the  final  arbiter  and  "hath 
brought  down  the  head  of  many  cities."  8 

Yet  the  seeds  of  future  interstate  law  existed  and  played 
their  part  in  the  alleviation  of  strife.  The  privilege  of  em- 
bassy was  considered  inviolate  under  the  protection  of  Zeus, 
*as  when  Menelaus  and  Odysseus  visited  Troy  in  their  vain 
effort  to  avoid  the  war.  The  act  of  those  Trojans  who  pro- 
posed in  the  assembly  that  they  be  slain  forthwith  was  held 
to  be  a  foul  shame.4  Truces  were  frequently  made,  sur- 
rounded with  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  binding  force 
was  recognized,  that  the  dead  might  be  buried,  that  Hector 
might  address  the  warriors,  or  that  champions  might  fight 
to  decide  the  issue  and  save  the  host  from  further  grievous 
strife.  The  violation  of  the  truce  was  considered  a  craven 
and  irreligious  act  and  brought  renewal  of  the  combat.5 
The  institution  of  guest- friendship  existed  and  formed  a 
bond  sufficient  to  cause  foemen  to  spare  each  other  in  the 
fight  and  to  reconcile  them.8  The  respect  which  the  strong 
and  generous  man  felt  for  a  worthy  foeman  led  to  brief 
reconciliation  and  exchange  of  gifts.    Later  they  might  re- 

*//.  i,  152-6;  Od.  iii,  103-6;  ix,  252;  //.  i,  124,  5;  xxiii,  341,  2;  xi,  104-6. 

"Chadwick,  Heroic  Age,  pp.  331,  et  seq. 

9 II  ii,  117,  177,  8;  iii,  164,  5;  ix,  337-41 J  «,  3&-40. 

*//.  xi,  138-42. 

*Il.  iii,  250-311;  vii,  375-8;  iv,  86-222;  iv,  220-239;  ix,  338-41. 

•//.  vi,  215-31 ;  Od.  xv,  196,  7. 
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new  the  fight,  but  for  the  time  men  might  say,  "  these  twain 
fought  for  the  sake  of  strife  that  tears  the  heart,  then  in 
friendship  joined  together  they  parted."  *  Age  with  honor 
received  its  due  respect  and  gained  for  Eetion  all  the  honors 
of  a  warrior's  burial  from  Achilles  when  high-gated  Thebes 
was  sacked.2  Between  the  deadliest  enemies  only  was  this 
of  no  avail.  Hector  offered  it  but  Achilles  refused,  for 
friendship  was  impossible,  nor  could  any  agreement  be 
made  until  one  or  the  other  fell,8 

Warfare  in  the  Homeric  Age  was  a  personal  or  tribal  S 
matter.  The  poet  represents  the  warrior  of  his  day  as  fight- 
ing to  protect  his  parents,  wives  and  children,  to  defend  the 
safety  of  his  allies  or  to  gain  honor  for  his  chief.4  He  suf- 
fered toil  cheerfully  that  he  might  obtain  booty  and  wealth 
for  himself.  Preeminence  might  be  gained  by  oratory  in 
the  council;  indeed  many  of  the  most  renowned  fighters 
were  distinguished  for  their  ability  in  that  respect,  but  that 
served  only  to  accentuate  their  preeminence  in  the  fight.5 
Lands  and  dominions  obligated  men  to  stand  in  the  first 
rank  and  prove  their  merit  in  the  combat.6  The  highest 
prize  of  all  was  the  personal  glory  which  war  as  kydaneira, 
the  giver  of  glory  to  men,  might  secure  for  the  warrior.  His 
prowess  in  the  combat  was  his  proudest  boast.  That  his 
glory  might  be  celebrated  everywhere  and  for  all  time  was 
the  summit  of  his  ambition.7  For  this  he  gave  up  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  suffered  all  manner  of  hardships,  courted 

1  //.  vii,  288-302.  *  II.  vi,  416-420. 

'//.  xxii,  261-272,  a  characteristic  feature  of  heroic  poetry,  cf.  Chad- 
wick,  op.  cit.,  p.  462- 

*//.  viii,  55-57;  xvii,  156-8,  220-8;  i,  148-168;  xiii,  266-71;  xx,  661-6; 
xvi,  270  et  seq. 

5  //.  i,  490;  ii,  202 ;  iii,  204  et  seq. ;  xiii,  260,  et  seq. ;  i,  124,  5 ;  xi,  407-410. 

•  //.  xii,  310-28. 

T  Chadwick,  op.  cit,  p.  326. 
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death  in  his  youth,  even  chose  death  that  his  fame  might 
live  through  the  ages. 

War,  therefore,  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  chief 
business  of  men  from  youth  to  age.1  But  he  regards  it  as 
the  especial  flower  of  youth.  The  valor  wherein  is  highest 
power,  the  reckless  courage  of  the  young  man,  fosterling  of 
Zeus,  sweeps  him  on  without  the  caution  of  age  and  secures 
for  him  distinction.  If  he  falls  torn  by  the  sharp  spear  in 
the  field  of  honorable  battle,  his  fame  is  sure  and  it  is  a 
seemly  sight  to  his  comrades.2 

The  reaction  of  the  battle  on  the  warrior  soul,  Homer 
knows  well  and  stirringly  describes.  The  very  sight  of 
steel  is  enough  to  stir  up  the  martial  spirit  in  the  hero's 
breast.8  When  the  stubborn  fight  draws  near,  the  man  of 
war  becomes  hardy  and  war  is  dear  to  him.  He  yearns  for 
it  and  prays  to  mingle  in  the  dread  combat.*  Then  pre- 
eminence gained  by  words  in  the  council  is  of  no  avail.  The 
time  for  words  has  ended  and  the  councillor  finds  glory  in 
the  contest.8  To  express  the  spirit  that  grips  the  warrior's 
soul  in  the  charge,  Homer  used  a  special  word  Charme,  joy 
in  battle/  Gods  and  men  alike  were  possessed  by  it  in  the 
mclte  of  the  contest.  It  brought  lust  for  battle  and  made 
men  fight  unwearied  and  unwearying.7  Under  its  influence 
they  were  insatiate  of  the  combat  and  thought  war  far 
sweeter  than  dear  native  land.8    When  the  favorable  omen, 

»//.  vi,40a,  3;  »v,  84-89. 

•/J.  vi,  402;  Hi,  108-110;  ix,  39;  xiii,  484;  xiv,  85,  6;  xvi,  626-31; 
xxil,  59-76. 
1  Od.  xvi,  294. 
4  U  II.  473;  >v,  225;  xiii,  270-1 ;  xv,  486-8;  xvi,  492-4. 

»//,  xvi,  627-31. 

•  /J.  v,  608,  $t  al. 

'  //,  xv,  696-8. 

•//.  ii,  451-4;  xi,  3-14;  xiii,  636-9. 
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the  bird  of  Zeus,  brought  the  fervor  of  success,  it  was  the 
war  god  Ares  himself  who  entered  into  men  and  gave  them 
untold  powers.1  Poseidon  strengthened  the  Ajantes  and 
filled  them  with  the  will  for  strife  even  with  mighty  Hector : 

And  of  the  twain  Oileus'  son,  the  swift- footed  Ajax,  was  the 
first  to  know  the  god  and  instantly  he  spake  to  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon.  ".  .  .  For  lo!  the  courage  within  my  own  breast  is 
roused  up  the  more  for  war  and  battle  while  my  feet  below  and 
my  hands  above  quiver  with  eagerness."  Then,  answering  him, 
spake  Telamonian  Ajax.  "  So  even  now  my  hands  invincible 
lust  for  the  spear-handle,  and  my  spirit  is  arisen  and  my  feet 
speed  beneath  me.  So  do  I  yearn  to  fight  the  rage  unceasing 
even  of  Hector,  son  of  Priam." * 

But  the  poet  understands  the  effects  of  disaster  on  the 
morale  of  the  fighter.  Charme  is  not  a  constant  thing. 
The  pain  of  a  wound  causes  it  to  disappear.8  When  the 
tide  of  battle  turns  and  defeat  impends  and  the  death- 
dealing  arrows  pour  in  thickly,  all  memory  of  the  joy  of 
battle  is  lost  and  the  fighters  think  longingly  of  home  and 
family  and  peace.4 

Death  is  no  dishonorable  thing,  Homer  feels,  when  by 
this  means  family  and  home  are  saved.5  Far  more  is  cow- 
ardice that  flees  the  fight  disgraceful ;  it  is  the  most  venom- 
ous charge  that  can  be  made  against  a  warrior.6  Craven 
Paris  is  but  a  sorry  figure  beside  glorious  Hector.7  The 
man  who  flees  the  combat  is  fit  only  for  death.8  The  cow- 
ards were  driven  into  the  center  of  the  ranks  whence  there 

lIL  viii,  251-2;  xv,  3?£>-8o. 

*  IL  xiii,  73-80.    Quotations  from  the  Iliad  are  based  upon  the  trans- 
lation by  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers  (London,  1017). 

%  II.  xii,  380-94;  xvii,  602. 

4 II  xiii,  620-39;  xiii,  721. 

•  II  xv,  494-9.  • //.  i,  225-8. 

T II.  iii,  38,  et  seq.  •  IL  xii,  241-50. 
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was  no  escape  and  thus  compelled  to  fight.1  This  made  fear 
of  shame  in  the  eyes  of  comrades  and  of  the  women,  the 
greatest  spur  to  the  warrior's  soul.2  Men  are  summoned' 
not  to  the  dancing  floor  but  to  the  battlefield,  and  there  all 
fear  and  weakness  must  be  laid  aside  and  with  eagerness 
and  strength  the  battle  joined  at  risk  of  life  or  death.8 
"  Friends,"  said  Atreides,  "  be  men  and  brave  of  heart 
Fear  the  shame  of  others  in  the  stubborn  fight.  Of  men 
fleeing  from  shame,  more  survive  in  safety  than  are  slain, 
but  for  those  that  flee  the  fight  there  arises  neither  fame  nor 
safety."  4  So  spoke  the  chieftain  and  men  knew  it  to  be 
just.  Yet  they  felt  the  bitterness  that  justice  did  not  always 
prevail.  "  Equal  lot  falleth  to  him  that  remaineth  and  to 
him  that  goeth  forth  to  fight ;  in  the  same  honor  are  held 
the  evil  and  the  good;  both  must  die,  the  toilless  man  and 
the  hero  of  many  deeds."  B 
}>  The  glorification  of  war,  the  gleam  and  glory  of  battle, 
were  the  subjects  of  the  finest  word-pictures  the  master  of 
poets  could  paint.  He  describes  the  hosts  as  they  move  into 
battle,  as  the  west  wind  which  the  goatherd  sees  as  it  blows 
across  the  sea  and  gradually  becomes  the  great  whirlwind 
that  drives  the  flocks  scurrying  to  the  cave.6  The  Trojans 
with  their  clamor  and  shouting  seem  to  him  like  the  cranes 
that  come  to  the  ocean  fleeing  the  cold  of  winter,7  as  count- 
less as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  spring  or  as  the  flies  that 
hover  about  the  milkman's  pails  when  the  milk  has  been 
poured  from  them,  or  the  feathered  birds,  wild  geese  or 
cranes  or  long-necked  swans  flying  by  the  river  Caystrus  on 
the  Asian  plain,  and  crying  as  they  fly,  rejoicing  in  their 
plumage.    The  dazzling  gleam  of  their  bronze  is  like  a  rav- 

1  //.  iv,  293- 309.  *  //.  vi,  441-4. 

*/t  xv,  502-13.  4ft  v»  528-32;  xv,  561-4. 

•//.  ix,  318-32.  •//.  iv,  273-82;  cf.  xv,  379-389. 

'//.  iii,  1-9. 
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aging  fire  in  a  boundless  forest  on  a  mountain-top.1  The 
finest  picture  of  all  is  that  of  the  Greek  host  in  the  thir- 
teenth book. 

Spear  on  spear  made  close-set  fence,  and  shield  on  serried 
shield,  buckler  pressed  on  buckler,  and  helm  on  helm,  and  man 
on  man.  The  horsehair  crests  on  the  bright  helmet  ridges 
touched  each  other  as  they  nodded,  so  close  they  stood  each  by 
other,  and  spears  brandished  by  bold  hands  were  interlaced  and 
their  hearts  were  steadfast  and  lusted  for  battle.2 

In  the  stress  of  battle  itself,  Homer  sees  a  fire  that  leaps 
upon  a  city  of  men  and  roars  out  with  the  wind,  or  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  the  wind  stirs  up  on  a  day  when  the  dust  lies 
thickest  on  the  roads.8 

To  the  scenes  and  details  of  the  battle  the  poet  devotes 
his  highest  art,  and  the  modern  reader  still  must  thrill  at  the 
tales  of  combat  as  did  the  listeners  of  ancient  days.  But 
the  genius  of  Homer  is  greater  than  that.  Beneath  the 
glitter  and  the  gleam  he  penetrates  to  the  darker  side,  the 
exhaustion  of  men  and  beasts,  the  mind-shaking  confusion, 
the  darts,  the  dust,  the  shattered  arms,  the  groans  of  the 
fallen  and  the  black  blood.4 

The  baldrick  of  the  shield  man-sheltering  shall' become  wet  on 
the  breast  and  hand  shall  become  weary  round  the  spear,  and 
the  horse  as  he  draws  the  well-polished1  chariot  shall  be  drenched 
with  sweat,  for  the  coming  of  night  only  shall  separate  the 
warriors.5 

In  the  battle-fever  he  sees  Ares,  bane  of  mortals,  and  his 

1  //.  i,  455-73 ;  iv,  273-282 ;  xvii,  735-41- 

*//.  xiii,  125-35;  cf.  xvi,  165  et  seq. 

9 II  xvii,  735-41 ;  xiii,  333-44- 

*//.  iv,  446-51 J  x,  297-8;  xi,  163-4;  xi,  53-55- 

»//.ii,386-go. 
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dear  son  Panic,  that  terrifies  even  the  hardy  warrior,  and 
Terror  and  Rout  and  Strife,  Eris  whose  fury  wearieth  not, 
own  sister  and  mistress  of  murderous  Ares,  who  drags  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  through  the  melee,  her  cloak  red 
with  the  blood  of  men.  It  was  she  who  first  cast  discord 
among  men.  From  small  beginnings  she  causes  strife  to 
arise.  At  first  she  rears  her  crest  but  little,  and  then  her 
head  towers  towards  heaven  and  she  walks  upon  the  earth.1 
Men  fall  in  battle  as  the  thickets  of  trees  before  the  fire 
when  the  wind  rages  or  as  the  grain  in  the  rich  man's  field 
before  the  reapers.1  Not  even  Ares  nor  Athena  may  de- 
spise the  sight,  and  Eris  alone  is  glad;  while  of  men,  the 
poet  declares,  only  the  hard  of  heart  may  not  sorrow  at  the 
sight.1  This  is  the  final  hazard  of  war  and  each  man  prays 
to  one  of  the  immortal  gods  for  escape  from  death  and  the 
melee  of  Ares.4 

A  great  many  adjectives  are  used  in  the  poems  for  vivid- 
ness in  the  description  of  war,  furious  and  stubborn,  keen 
and  raging,  incessant  and  mighty  in  its  dread  battle-cry,  but 
always  a  bringer  of  glory  to  men.  On  the  other  hand,  Ares 
is  called  the  sacker  of  cities,  insatiate  of  war,  reckless  and 
ruthless,  all  destructive,  a  blood-stained  bane  to  mortals, 
man-slaying  and  glutted  with  blood,  evil,  loathsome,  ill- 
sounding,  toilsome,  grievous,  sad  and  full  of  tears,  murder- 
ous and  bringing  a  pitiable  sleep,  epithets  which  show  the 
other  side  of  the  combat 

That  war  brings  hardship  and  toil  as  well  as  glory,  Homer 
knows  full  well.5  He  shows  how  the  warqor  must  stay  for 
long  periods  away  from  wife  and  child,  and  must  refrain 

1 II  iv,  43SM5 ;  x*ui,  535-8;  »ii,  298-300. 

*IL  an,  67-74,  150-162. 

•/t.  xi,  73-4;  xiii,  343-4;  iv,  539-44;  xvii,  360-S 

*IL  ii,  400-1. 

'0*  Hi,  100, 
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from  honey-hearted  wine  lest  he  be  crippled  of  his  courage 
and  forgetful  of  his  might.1  He  sets  forth  the  uncertainty 
of  war.  Ares  rageth  confusedly  and  men  live  or  die  as  fate 
decrees.2  The  war  god  has  no  favorites  and  he  that  would 
kill  is  killed.8  Then  many  a  noble  young  man  falls  into 
darkness;  all  his  accomplishments  are  of  no  avail  and  the 
soul,  leaving  manhood  and  youth,  departs  wailing  to  Hades' 
realm,  that  most  wretched  of  all  lands.4  The  body  is  left 
far  from  loving  hands  for  the  birds  that  eat  raw  flesh  to 
shroud  it  with  their  wings.5  The  living  may  mourn  but  for 
a  day,  for  the  f oeman  ever  presses  on.6  Such  burdens  and 
fears  would  be  enough  to  make  a  man  depart  disheartened 
were  it  not  a  shame  to  wait  so  long  and  go  away  empty.7 
In  the  end,  however,  the  glorious  rewards  of  praise  and 
booty  make  it  all  worth  while  in  the  eyes  of  the  warrior.8 

But  there  is  still  another  side  of  the  picture.  Parents, 
wives  and  children  and  the  possessions  which  the  needy 
tovet  are  left  at  home.  The  return  of  the  absent  one  brings 
joy,  but  his  death,  grief  unspeakable.  Nor  ever  do  his  chil- 
dren prattle  on  his  knees  when  he  comes  back  from  war  and 
the  dread  combat.*  The  aged  father  whose  sons  have  fal- 
len, never  repaid  for  their  nurture,  is  broken  with  sorrow, 
and  kinsmen  divide  his  property.  Or  if  sons  remain  at 
home,  they  are  the  shameful  ones,  false-tongued,  light- 

1 II  ii,  134-7, 291-8;  vi,  264-5. 
1  Od.  xi,  534,  5;  /*.  »,  407-410. 

•  //.  xviii,  309. 

4 II  v,  47,  68,  8a  et  seq.;  xi,  161  et  seq.;  xvi,  856-7;  Od.  xi,  488  et  seq.; 
xi,  241-3,  262,  3. 

•//.xi,  391-5,450-4. 
•//.  xix,  225-33. 

'//.  11,291-8. 

•//.  ii,  354-<>;  xiii,  266-71 ;  xiv,  84-9. 

•  //.  v,  407-9,  479-81 ;  ii,  699-702 ;  v,  687-8;  xvii,  34-37- 
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hearted  heroes  of  the  dance.1  But  the  doom  of  the  captive 
woman  who  sees  husband,  brothers,  father,  warrior  son  and 
all,  slain,  her  infant  son  hurled  from  the  walls,  and  then  in 
captivity  suffers  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror,  is  the 
hardest  lot  of  all.2  The  lament  of  Andromache  is  one  of 
the  finest  touches  of  deep  human  feeling  in  all  literature.3 

While  the  poet,  deep  in  his  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  true  to  life,  presents  both  sides  of  war,  he  often 
uses  the  evil  to  make  more  vivid  the  glorious  by  contrast. 
His  own  attitude  and  the  true  sentiment  of  the  poems  may 
be  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  two  great  figures  of  the 
Iliad,  Hector  and  Achilles.  They  call  forth  his  most  ex- 
pressive language,  arouse  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  poetic 
achievement  and  present  in  their  careers  the  noblest  ideals 
of  his  age.  And  the  warrior's  life  was  their  choice  and 
pride.  "  For  war  is  the  task  of  all  men,  but  most  of  all  for 
me,  among  those  who  dwell  in  Ilium,"  was  Hector's  proud 
boast.4  Bravery  in  the  forefront  of  the  Trojans  was  the 
lesson  he  had  learned  in  the  battles  he  had  fought  for  his 
father's  glory  and  his  own.5  The  highest  aspiration  of  the 
chieftain  for  his  son,  one  of  the  most  genuine  expressions 
of  the  poem,  is  to  be  found  in  his  prayer  for  Astyanax : 

Zeus  and  ye  other  gods,  grant  me  this  I  pray.  May  this,  my 
son,  become  even  as  I,  most  splendid  of  the  Trojans  and  of  as 
mighty  power,  and  may  he  rule  valiantly  in  Ilium.  And  then 
may  some  one  say,  better  far  is  he  than  his  father ;  and  as  he 
comes  from  war  and  brings  the  bloody  arms  when  he  has  slain 
the  foeman,  then  may  his  mother  rejoice  in  her  heart.* 

1 //.  v,  23-4;  vi,  127;  v,  152-8;  xiv,  501-5;  xvii,  301-2;  xxiv,  253-62. 
'//.  ii,  354-6;  vi,  410-65;  ix,  500-4;  xix,  202-4;  Od.  viii,  522  et  seq. 
» //.  xxii,  477-515. 

4  //.  vi,  402-3. 

5  //.  vi,  440-65. 
•//.  vi,  476-81. 
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Ability,  courage,  booty,  fame,  what  else  is  there  to  wish 
for! 

The  choice  of  Achilles,  a  short  life  and  glory  everlasting 
instead  of  uneventful  old  age,  is  the  keynote  of  the  Iliad. 
Until  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon  he  ever  bore  the  brunt 
of  war  and  was  the  leader  of  the  Greeks  in  their  plundering 
raids.  Twelve  cities  of  men  he  sacked  from  shipboard,  and 
from  land  eleven.1  After  the  quarrel,  when  angry  pride 
kept  him  from  the  combat,  he  was  consumed  with  longing.2 
Then  when  fired  with  wrath  at  the  death  of  Patroclus,  he 
became  invincible.  The  plain  was  covered  and  the  river 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  men  he  had  slain.  He  refused 
all  ransoms,  rejected  every  covenant  and  was  ready  to  fight 
with  the  river  god  himself.8 

All  the  poet's  magic  is  employed  in  the  description  of 
these  heroes  as  they  fight.  Hector  is  a  storm-cloud  of  war, 
like  unto  a  fleet  wave  or  a  ravening  lion,  or  destructive  fire 
on  the  hills.4  "  Foam  came  about  his  mouth  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  under  his  grim  brows,  and  terribly  the  helmet  shook 
above  the  temples  of  Hector  as  he  fought,  for  Zeus  himself 
from  heaven  was  his  ally."  B  When  Achilles  fought  on  the 
plain, 

as  through  deep  glens  rageth  fierce  fire  on  some  parched 
mountain  side  and  the  deep  forest  burneth  and  the  wind  driv- 
ing it  whirleth  every  way  the  flame,  so  raged  he  every  way  with 
his  spear,  as  it  had  been  a  god,  pressing  hard  on  the  men  he 
slew  and  the  black  earth  ran  with  blood.  Even  as  when  one 
yoketh  wide-browed  bulls  to  tread  white  barley  in  a  'stablished 
threshing  floor  and  quickly  it  is  trodden  out  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  loud-lowing  bulls,  thus  beneath  the  great-hearted  Achil- 
les, his  whole-hooved  horses  trampled  corpses  and  shields  to- 

lIL  ix,  338-9;  i,  165.  *  //.  ii,  771-9;  i,  490-2. 

•  //.  xx.  4  //.  xv,  605-36. 

a//.  xv,  606-11. 
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gether,  and  with  blood  the  axle-tree  below  was  sprinkled  and 
the  rims  that  ran  round  the  car,  for  blood  drops  from  the 
horses'  hooves  splashed  them  and  blood  drops  from  the  tires  of 
the  wheels.  But  the  son  of  Peleus  pressed  on  to  win  him  glory 
everlasting,  flecking  with  gore  his  irresistible  hands.1 

The  horror  of  the  sight  but  adds  to  the  marvel  of  the  mighty 
man  of  arms. 

Glory  everlasting  was  the  hero's  aim.  Hector  bowed  to 
the  will  of  destiny  in  death,  but  prayed  that  he  might  not 
die  without  a  struggle  but  in  some  deeds  of  arms  whereof 
men  yet  unborn  might  hear.2  For  this  it  was  that  Achilles 
gave  up  all  else  that  men  hold  dear.  When  it  had  been 
attained  he  was  willing  to  accept  death  whenever  the  im- 
mortal gods  were  minded  to  accomplish  it.* 

As  these  men  are  the  subjects  of  the  poet's  greatest  joy, 
so  is  it  fitting  that  they  be  likewise  the  subjects  of  his  great- 
est grief.  The  lament  over  the  death  of  Hector  is  one  of 
the  most  moving  of 'tragic  verses.  The  old  man  Priam  has 
seen,  and  must  still  see,  full  many  ills,  of  sons  perishing  and 
daughters  carried  away,  ere  he  shall  fall  a  prey  to  the  war- 
rior's sword  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  he  has  nur- 
tured.4 But  this  is  the  greatest  sorrow,  when  Hector  falls 
before  Achilles.  The  gods  themselves  take  pity  on  him, 
preserve  the  body  of  his  son  and  send  him  forth  under 
divine  guidance  to  ransom  it.  The  king  of  mighty  Ilium 
descends  to  clasp  the  knees  and  kiss  the  hands,  terrible  man- 
slaying  hands,  of  Achilles  the  victorious. 

Fear  thou  the  gods,  Achilles,  and  have  compassion  on  me,  be- 
thinking thee  of  thy  father.  Lo,  I  am  yet  more  piteous  than  he 
and  have  braved  what  none  other  man  on  earth  hath  braved 

l//.  xx,  490-504.  *//.  vi,  486-9;  xxii,  304-5- 

•//.  xxii,  365-6.  *//.  xxii,  59-76. 
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before,  to  stretch  forth  my  hands  towards  the  face  of  the 
slayer  of  my  sons.1 

Achilles,  too,  has  his  sorrow.  He  knows  that  his  own  time 
is  approaching.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  he  must  needs 
remember :  "  Yet  over  me  too  hang  death  and  forceful 
fate.  There  cometh  morn  or  eve  or  some  noon-day  when 
my  life  too  some  man  shall  take  in  battle."  2  He  thinks  of 
the  grief  of  his  aged  father  in  his  halls,  his  heart  is  melted 
within  him  and  they  weep  together  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  one  for  his  son,  the  other  for  his  father's  sake.8  So 
Homer  portrays  the  final  grief  of  war. 

Even  as  Homer's  heroes,  so  were  Homer's  gods.  The 
immortal  gods  looked  down  from  Olympus  upon  the  war; 
they  were  swayed  by  its  passions,  and  interfered  now  to 
rescue  some  favorite  from  impending  death,  now  to  stir  up 
their  chosen  side,  again  to  take  part  in  the  war  and  fight 
against  mortals,  and  finally  even  to  fight  against  each  other, 
a  foolish  thing  for  gods  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  pitiful  mor- 
tals, the  most  miserable  of  creatures.4  Then  they  withdrew 
to  their  quiet  seats  while  Discord  kept  up  the  war.  Ares, 
the  braggart  bully,  was  unpopular  because  he  loved  strife 
and  war  and  battles.5  He  was  the  stormer  of  cities,  insati- 
ate of  war.6  Athena  was  driver  of  the  spoil  for  the  Greeks 
and  was  hailed  as  the  protectress  of  the  city  by  the  Trojans.7 
Cypris,  however,  was  a  coward  goddess  and  not  one  of  those 
that  have  mastery  in  battle  of  the  warriors.8  Zeus,  the  dis- 
penser of  war  to  men,  ruled  over  all  and  swayed  the  battle 

//.  xxiv,  477-9,  S03-6.  *//.  xxi,  1 10-2. 

//.  xxiv,  S07-12. 

//.  xi,  3-14;  xxi,  462-7;  ii,  451-4;  v,  23,  24,  732;  xiii,  125-135. 

//.  v,  88sh>i  ;  »,  3-14;  73-74- 

IL  vi,  269. 

//.  vi,  297.  •  //.  v,  330-3. 
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now  one  way  and  now  another.  It  was  he  who  broke  the 
spear  of  Ajax  and  the  bow  of  Teucer  and  made  Hector 
faint-hearted.  "  Ever  is  the  wit  of  Zeus  stronger  than  the 
wit  of  men,  for  he  driveth  valiant  men  in  flight  and  easily 
taketh  away  the  victory  and  then  again  rouseth  men  to 
fight."  x  Apollo  killed  Patroclus  and  Athena  betrayed  Hec- 
tor to  his  death.2  Tnily  a  the  issues  lie  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods  and  from  on  high  they  guide  the  threads  of  victory."  * 

Above  gods  and  men  alike  the  poet's  vision  descries  Des- 
tiny whom  none  may  gainsay  or  escape,  be  he  coward  or  be 
he  valiant.  The  hero  warrior  will  accept  its  decree  of  life 
or  death  without  question  and  meet  it  fearlessly  and  glor- 
iously as  did  Hector  and  Achilles,  for  not  even  Zeus  may 
turn  it  aside.4  In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  power  the 
poet's  heart  sinks.  "  What  a  pitiable  thing  is  man  after  all, 
the  most  miserable  of  all  creeping  things,  born  unto  pain, 
living  like  leaves  in  glowing  life  consuming  the  fruit  of  the 
earth,  then  sinking  unto  death."  5  In  the  last  analysis  there 
is  but  one  avail.  "  One  omen  is  best,  to  fight  for  native 
land."  6 

But  life  is  not  all  war,  even  in  heroic  times.  The  theme 
and  central  interest  of  the  Iliad  is  war,  yet  there  appear 
many  peaceful  scenes.  As  well  as  the  Chcarme  of  battle  the 
poet  knows  the  happiness  of  peace.  On  the  shield  of  Achil- 
les beside  the  city  at  war  there  is  another  at  peace,  happy 
with  marriages  and  dances,  women  standing  in  the  door- 
ways and  men  contending  in  the  market  place;  the  fresh- 

//.  xvi,  1 19-2 1 ;  xv,  462,  3 ;  xvi,  656,  688-90. 

//.  xvi,  787-793 ;  xxii,  214  et  seq. 

II  vii,99;  xvii,  514-5. 

//.  vi,  486-9;  xi,  329-332;  xxii,  365-6. 

//.  xxvii,  446-7;  xxiv,  520-6. 

//.  xii,  243. 
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plowed  field,  the  rich  demesne  land  of  a  king  in  reaping 
time,  the  vineyard  teeming  plenteously  with  clusters,  the 
herd  of  kine  beside  the  murmuring  river,  and  white  sheep 
and  thatched  huts  and  folds.1 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  when  champions  appeared  and 
there  were  prospects  of  a  settlement,  the  host  rejoiced  in 
silence  in  the  dream  of  relief  from  the  contest.2  Even 
doughty  Menelaus  in  the  midst  of  battle  may  wish  for  his  f 
fill  of  love  and  sleep  and  of  sweet  song  and  dance  delectable 
rather  than  of  war,  but  only,  it  must  be  remarked,  when  the 
fight  is  going  against  him.*  The  man  who  always  loves 
strife  and  wars  and  fighting,  Homer  considers  the  most  \ 
hateful  of  men,  while  only  a  tribeless,  lawless,  homeless 
man  loves  bitter  civil  strife.4 

From  the  store  of  his  knowledge  of  peaceful  conditions 
and  of  nature  the  poet  drew  many  of  those  similes  5  which 
make  so  vivid  and  so  artistic  his  scenes  of  battle,  the  winds 
and  the  clouds,  the  fleet  waves,  the  birds,  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  in  their  season,  the  flies  hovering  about  the  herds- 
man's pails,  the  wide-browed  bulls  yoked  to  tread  white 
barley.  When  in  the  midst  of  a  thrilling  description  of 
battle  he  sought  to  mark  the  noon-day  hour,  his  mind  turned 
from  the  battle  to  the  picture  of  the  woodsman  in  the  dells 
of  the  mountain  resting  and  making  ready  his  mid-day 
meal.6  The  startling  transition  presents  such  a  contrast  of 
colors  as  only  the  daring  master  may  attempt,  and  the  more 
successful  therefore. 

In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theme  is  travel 

*//.  xviii,  467-608.  *//.  iii,  1 1 1-2. 

1  //.  xiii,  636-9.  4  //.  ix,  63-4;  i,  176-7. 

8  It  must  be  noted  that  many  of  the  similes  may  belong  to  the  tradi- 
tional material  which  Homer  used. 

•//.  xi,  84-go. 
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and  adventure.  War  and  its  glorification  no  longer  play  a 
leading  role.  The  war  is  over,  yet  its  spirit  still  broods 
over  the  lines  of  the  poem.  It  is  an  ever  present  memory 
in  the  minds  of  men.  The  great  men  of  the  time  were  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  while  Agamemnon's  fame 
was  the  greatest  under  heaven.1  The  most  welcome  news 
that  Odysseus  could  bring  to  the  shade  of  Achilles  was  that 
Neoptolemus,  his  son,  had  distinguished  himself  in  feats  of 
arms.2  Odysseus,  too,  was  by  no  means  a  peaceful  man. 
Athena  chided  him  that  he  was  too  ready  to  fight,  for  the 
deeds  of  war  were  ever  in  his  heart.1  The  strong  man's 
pride  appears  especially  in  the  boast  of  Odysseus  when  he 
arrived  in  Ithaca  in  disguise : 

But  then  verily  did  Ares  and  Athena  give  me  boldness  and 
courage  to  hurl  through  the  press  of  men,  whensoever  I  chose 
the  best  warriors  at  an  ambush,  sowing  the  seeds  of  evil  for 
my  foes.  No  fear  of  death  was  ever  in  my  lordly  heart,  but  I 
would  leap  out  on  the  foremost  and  slay  with  the  spear  whoso 
of  my  foes  was  less  fleet  of  foot  than  I.  Such  an  one  was  I  in 
war,  but  the  labor  of  the  field  I  loved  not,  nor  homekeeping 
thrift  that  breeds  brave  children,  but  galleys  and  wars  and  pol- 
ished shafts  and  darts,  baneful  things  whereat  others  used  to 
shudder.4 

Thus  boasted  the  warrior  home  from  the  wars  while  the 
circle  round  him  marveled.  But  men  remembered  the  pain 
as  well  as  the  glory.  Nestor  declared  that  he  would  will- 
ingly sacrifice  two-thirds  of  his  riches  to  have  with  him 
safe  those  brave  men  who  perished  of  old  in  the  wide  land 
of  Troy.8 

1  Od.  ix,  264.  '  Od.  xi,  513-37- 

•  Od.  xii,  116-7. 

*  Od.  xix,  216-226,  trans,  by  Butcher  and  Lang  (London,  1917). 
6  Od.  iii,  103 ;  iv,  07-99. 
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The  society  of  the  Odyssey  shows  the  warlike  state  of 
the  times.  Princes  wore  their  swords.  Spears  were  carried 
into  the  assembly  and  to  the  dining-hall,  where  they  were 
stacked.  So  familiar  a  feature  of  the  furnishings  of  the 
great  hall  were  they  that  their  absence  occasioned  comment.1 

In  dreamy  contrast  to  the  tumult  and  the  shouting,  the 
glory  and  the  suffering  of  the  Greeks  in  the  war,  the 
troubled  wanderings  and  sad  home-comings  of  the  warriors, 
the  strife  at  home  and  the  memories  of  war,  Homer  drew 
his  picture  of  those  ideal  people,  the  Phaeacians.  Far  from 
strife  and  contention,  they  enjoyed  eternal  peace  and  pros- 
perity, for  none  should  ever  be  able  to  bring  war  against 
them.2  Masts  and  oars  and  ships  engaged  their  attention 
rather  than  the  accoutrements  of  war.  Yet  the  poet  did  not 
regard  them  as  coward  weaklings  or  inglorious,  but  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  highest  honor  among  them  was  to  be 
achieved  by  hand  and  foot  in  the  games  from  which 
the  strife  of  boxing  and  wrestling  was  excluded.  "  For 
we  are  no  perfect  boxers  nor  wrestlers,  but  speedy  runners 
and  the  best  of  seamen,  and  dear  to  us  ever  is  the  banquet 
and  the  harp  and  the  dance  and  changes  of  raiment  and  love 
and  sleep."  8  If  this  be  the  poet's  ideal  it  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  expressed  in  Hector's  prayer. 

Whence  came  the  rejections  of  the  more  brutal  parts  of 
the  old  tradition,  these  peaceful  sentiments,  this  realization 
of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  joys  of  peace,  those  glorious 
similes  of  nature  in  her  sunny  as  well  as  in  her  stormy 
moods,  and  this  ideal  dream  of  a  people  at  peace?  Some 
may  be  due  to  the  northern  background  of  the  poet.  The 
treatment  of  religion  seems  almost  certainly  the  result 
of  this:  the  gods  are  of  the  heavens  and  dwell  on  the 

1  Od.  i,  99;  ii,  io;  xix,  5  et  seq.,  xxii,  74. 

*0<J.  vi,  301  et  seq. 

•  Od.  viii,  148  et  seq.,  246  et  seq. 
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mountain-tops,  happy  spirits  fill  all  nature,  and  before 
Destiny  all  must  bow.  The  rites  of  hospitality,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  suppliant,  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
burial  are  all  characteristic  of  the  northern  peoples.1 
Other  features  may  belong  to  the  ancient  tradition  and 
reflect  the  love  and  appreciation  of  nature  and  of  the 
arts  of  peace  so  evident  in  Minoan  art.  Most  of  them, 
doubtless,  are  the  work  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  himself 
in  interpreting  the  finest  sentiments  of  his  own  age.  The 
greatness  and  the  immortality  of  Homer  find  their  source 
in  this.  His  pictures  hold  all  men  because  they  are  so 
thoroughly  human;  they  reach  the  summit  of  human  joy 
and  they  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  human  sorrow.  As  to 
his  own  age,  the  great  days  of  the  heroes  were  over,  the 
wanderings  had  for  the  most  part  ceased.  The  aristocrats 
in  whose  courts  the  poets  sang  were  approaching  settled 
life  and  were  learning  the  advantages  of  peace.  Such  con- 
ditions were  essential  for  the  development  and  perfection 
of  so  fine  a  flower  of  literature.2  Men  still  looked  back  on 
the  more  stirring  days  of  old  with  longing,  the  old  songs 
roused  the  martial  fire  in  their  breasts  and  caused  them  to 
pray  for  the  warrior  s  glory  and  often  to  seek  it,  for  they 
lived  in  no  millennium  of  peace.  But  men  were  no  longer 
as  they  had  been.  Those  noble  days  were  past.  Newer 
days  had  come  and  the  poet  saw  peace  at  hand.  When 
the  strife  at  Ithaca  was  over,  Athena  ended  it  with  her 
blessing.  "  So  may  both  sides  love  one  another  as  of  old 
and  let  peace  and  wealth  abundant  be  their  portion."  * 
Thus  may  the  apparent  contradiction  between  Hector  and 
the  Phaeacians  be  accounted  for.4 

1 C/.  Schrader,  Die  Indogermanen  (Leipzig,  1911),  passim. 

'Crotset,  Histoire  de  la  Htterature  grecque  (Paris,  1887),  vol.  i,  p.  86. 

8  Od.  xxiv,  485. 

4  This  appears  to  die  writer  as  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
so-called  expurgations  than  that  of  ascribing  them  to  later  periods,  cf. 
Murray,  op.  ctf.,  ch.  v. 
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The  poets  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  probably  more  directly  under 
the  influence  of  ^Egean  survivals,  preserved  in  their  epics 
those  things  which  Homer  deleted.  Of  these  poems  there 
are  but  few  fragments.  In  Alexandrian  times  they  were  cut 
up  and  arranged  around  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  form 
a  complete  story.  Of  this,  a  later  writer,  Proclus,  wrote  an 
epitome  of  which  some  parts  have  survived  along  with  a 
few  snatches  of  the  poems  themselves.  With  these  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  dramatists  of  Athens  who  found  their  sub- 
jects in  the  poems,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  conception  of 
the  ideas  of  the  poets  of  the  Epic  Cycle.1 

The  migrations  had  convinced  these  men  that  there  were 
too  many  people  on  the  earth  and  they  conceived  a  curious 
prototype  of  the  Malthusian  theory  as  an  explanation  for 
the  Trojan  war.  In  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Mother  Earth, 
who  was  made  weary  by  the  burden  of  men  wandering  over 
her  bosom,  Zeus  had  brought  on  the  war,  with  Helen  as  his 
tool,  and  thus  had  removed  a  large  number  of  Achaeans 
and  Trojans.2  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis,  weak- 
ened in  the  later  telling  by  the  story  of  the  substitution  of  a 
doe,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  before  the  return  home,  the 
curious  wounding  of  Philoctetes,  Odysseus'  purification  of 
Achilles  from  blood-guilt  after  the  murder  of  Thersites,  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Achilles  to  warn  Agamemnon, 
are  instances  of  the  survival  of  earlier  tales  which  suggest 
Minoan  influence.  The  poets  presented  in  bloody  detail  the 
death  of  Priam  at  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  mournful  captivity 
of  Andromache,  and  the  murder  of  Astyanax  when  he  was 
hurled  from  the  tower,  with  the  heartless  comment,  "  Fool- 
ish is  he  who,  slaying  the  father,  spareth  the  children."  * 

Of  the  Theban  epics  with  their  tale  of  the  ill-fated  family 

1Lawton,  Successors  of  Homer  (London,  1898). 

2  Ibid^  p.  16. 

•Andrew  Lang,  World  of  Homer  (London,  1910),  chs.  xv,  xviii;  Law- 
ton,  op.  cit.f  pp.  19,  32. 
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of  Oedipus  and  its  long  list  of  horrible  crimes,  little  is  known 
save  through  later  treatment.  One  fragment  which  survives 
contains  the  curse  which  Oedipus  called  down  upon  his  two 
sons,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  later  woes,  that 
strife  and  battle  should  ever  continue  between  them.1  These 
pictures  but  set  in  higher  relief  the  humanity  of  Homer. 

As  Homer  and  his  fellow  bards  are  the  representatives 
of  the  princely  courts  with  their  martial  longings,  Hesiod  is 
the  voice  of  the  common  man.  With  the  return  to  settled 
conditions  and  peaceful  circumstances  the  fanner  might 
turn  himself  once  again  with  some  amount  of  security  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  and  the  care  of  his  buildings,  and 
might  plan  for  the  future.  The  soil  was  thin,  life  and  the 
fates  were  hard ;  in  the  farmer's  calendar  was  no  time  for 
the  wars  in  which  the  martial  desires  of  the  rulers  and  the 
ever-present  boundary  disputes  involved  him.  As  his 
spokesman,  Hesiod  protested  against  that  strife  which  ex- 
ulted in  evil  and  multiplied  wars  and  contentions  through 
the  will  of  the  immortal  gods.2  The  fault  lay  in  the  wicked- 
ness of  man.  In  olden  days,  so  the  poet  sang,  there  had 
been  a  Golden  Age  when  men  lived  in  peace  and  quiet  on 
their  lands  with  all  good  things.  The  Silver  Age  had 
brought  the  beginnings  of  evil,  and  the  Bronze  Age  had 
created  a  race  of  warlike  men  terrible  and  strong  whose 
delight  was  in  the  works  of  dolorous  Ares  and  in  insolence. 
The  race  of  heroes  had  followed,  but  they  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  war  and  battle  before  Thebes  and  Troy,  and 
after  them  had  come  the  culmination  of  evil  in  the  rulers 
of  his  own  age.  He  bewails  the  fact  that  he  had  not  died 
before  or  been  born  after  the  race  of  Iron.1  In  that  race  he 
saw  all  that  was  wrong. 

1  Lawton,  op.  rif.,  pp.  9  *t  stq. 

*  Hesiod,  Erga,  ed.  Rzach  (Leipzig,  1908),  trans.  Mair  (Oxford,  1908), 
14  et  seq. 

*Ibid^  109  et  seq. 
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Might  shall  be  right  and  one  shall  sack  the  other's  city.  Neither 
shall  there  be  any  respect  of  the  oath-abiding  or  of  the  just  or 
of  the  good.  Rather  shall  they  ever  honor  the  doer  of  evil  and 
the  man  of  insolence.  Right  shall  lie  in  the  might  of  hand  and 
Reverence  shall  be  no  more.1 

These  are  the  causes  of  war  and  of  woe.  But  he  points  to 
the  solution,  which  is  justice.  Where  that  is  practised 
cities  flourish  and  people  prosper.  Peace,  nurse  of  children, 
is  at  hand  and  keeps  famine  away,  and  Zeus  never  decrees 
war  for  them.2  But  where  the  spirit  of  contention  prevails 
there  follow 

painful  Toil  and  Oblivion  and  tearful  Griefs  and  Wars  and 
Battles  and  Murders  and  Manslayings  and  Quarrels  and  false 
Speeches  and  Disputes  and  Lawlessness  and  Ruin,  of  one  char- 
acter one  with  another  and  which  most  afflicteth  men  on  earth 
when  any  of  his  will  sweareth  falsely.8 

Of  like  character  are  the  gods  whom  Hesiod  represents 
as  watching  over  and  rejoicing  in  war ;  Athena  Tritogeneia, 
driver  of  the  spoils,  a  dread  goddess,  wakener  of  battles 
and  leader  of  the  host,  the  unwearied  one  whose  pleasure  is 
in  din  and  war  and  battle ;  Ares,  insatiate  of  war,  sacker  of 
cities,  piercer  of  shields,  with  his  children,  Rout  and  Fear, 
who  drive  in  confusion  the  ranks  of  men.  \n  contrast  to 
them  he  sings  of  those  children  of  Zeus,  and  of  bright 
Themis,  who  is  justice  personified,  Eunomia,  law,  Dike, 
justice,  and  Eirene,  peace,  who  care  for  the  works  of  mor- 
tal men,  always  companions  each  of  other.4  Happy  the 
state  in  which  they  dwell ! 

1  Hesiod,  Erga,  189  et  seq.  2  Ibid.,  225. 

•  Id.,  Theog.  226. 

4  Ibid.,  901  et  seq.,  924  et  seq.,  933  et  seq. ;  Erga,  225  et  seq. 


CHAPTER  II 
The  Early  Period  of  the  City-State 

The  great  basis  of  all  Hellenic  life,  thought  and  action 
in  the  classic  period  was  the  city-state.  The  necessity  for 
defense  and  the  many  political  and  social  advantages  of 
concentration  caused  the  union  of  the  small  villages  of 
tribal  days  into  the  larger  and  better  fortified  city.  To  it 
were  transferred  all  the  old  institutions  of  the  tribe — polit- 
ical and  religious.  Since  all  in  the  tribe  were  a  part  of  the 
organization  whether  they  lived  in  the  city  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  while  all  political  life  centered  in  the 
city,  the  city  and  the  state  became  synonymous.  The  tribal 
deity  became  the  founder  and  protector  of  the  city.  Tribal 
feeling  was  transformed  into  local  patriotism,  which  rested 
on  loyalty  to  local  divinities,  a  great  sanctification  of  terri- 
tory and  withal  a  strong  attitude  of  independence  and  ex- 
clusiveness.  The  sacred  right  of  any  city-state,  no  matter 
how  small,  to  rule  itself  and  to  keep  itself  apart  from  all 
others  became  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  Greek  polit- 
ical life.  It  formed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  attempt  at 
union.1 

Nature  made  communication  by  land  difficult  and  kept 
the  Greeks  apart  in  their  little  valleys,  and  aided  in  this  dis- 
union. Diversities  of  dialect  surviving  from  tribal  days 
were  accentuated.  Local  variations  in  the  calendar,  differ- 
ences in  time  and  ritual  of  religious  festivals,  separate  sys- 

xCf.  Zimmern,  Greek  Commonwealth  (Oxford,  1915),  2nd  ed:,  pp.  64,5. 
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terns  of  coinage  and  weights  and  measures,  were  fertile  in 
producing  distinctions  and  mutual  distrust.  The  quarrels 
which  inevitably  followed,  the  desire  for  and  the  fear  of 
domination,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  lasting  union 
without  the  sacrifice  of  precious  freedom  of  action,  were 
prolific  causes  of  wars  and  dissensions. 

Nature  furnished  another  cause  for  war  when  it  refused 
to  the  Greeks  sufficient  supplies  of  food.  Even  in  the  days 
after  the  development  of  widespread  commerce  the  very 
life  of  the  city-state  depended  on  its  control  of  the  valleys 
whence  food  might  be  secured.  That  city  which  controlled 
them  was  in  a  position  to  dominate  all  the  neighboring  com- 
munities. Most  early  wars,  therefore,  were  fought  for  the 
possession  of  territory.  After  the  development  of  com- 
merce the  desire  for  the  control  of  trade-routes  added  an- 
other basis  for  disputes.1 

The  city-state,  however,  was  productive  of  most  that  was 
best  in  Hellenic  civilization.  Concentration  within  narrow 
limits  wrought  a  greater  intensity  of  political  life,  a  higher 
consciousness  of  political  feeling,  which  in  turn  caused  those 
manifold  experiments  in  the  art  of  government.  The  de- 
sire to  glorify  the  state  and  its  gods,  to  beautify  the  city  and 
to  secure  for  it  leadership  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war 
led  to  the  production  of  the  finest  works  of  Hellenic  genius. 
The  intensity  of  the  Greek's  devotion  to  his  native  city 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Death  for  the  polls  was  far 
preferable  to  banishment.  The  happiest  man  whom  the 
statesman  knew  was  he  who,  after  a  comfortable  life  in 
\vhich  he  had  seen  his  children  develop,  died  in  battle  for 
his  homeland.2 

Certain  elements  of  concord  existed  to  mitigate  the  evils 

1Zimmem,  op.  cit.t  ch.  v. 

"Herodotus,  ed.  Stein,  H.,  2  vols.  (Berlin,  1869-71),  translated  by 
Rawlinson,  G.,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1910),  i,  30. 
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of  continuous  strife,  the  most  important  of  which  was  re- 
ligion. Though  local  divinities  were  jealous  and  exclusive, 
the  great  gods  were  accessible  to  all.  At  the  shrines  of  Zeus 
and  of  Apollo  all  Hellenes  met  on  a  common  footing.  It 
had  been  the  custom  for  tribes  to  send  sacred  embassies  to 
invite  neighbors  to  take  part  in  more  important  local  fes- 
tivals.1 Some  shrines  were  of  such  sanctity  that  they  were 
in  the  possession,  not  of  any  one  tribe,  but  of  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  around  them.  The  result  had  been  the  formation 
of  numerous  organizations  called  amphictyonies.  Among 
them  the  most  important  were  the  Delphic,  to  which  be- 
longed the  tribes  of  central  Greece  and  which  controlled  the 
shrines  of  Demeter  of  Anthela  at  Thermopylae  and  of  f 

Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  Delian,  composed  of  the  Ionians, 
which  met  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo  on  the  island  of  Delos.1 
Out  of  the  local  games  at  Olympia  there  came  the  great 
festival  of  Olympian  Zeus  in  which  all  Hellenes  took  part. 
The  earlier  festival  truce  became  a  religious  duty  for  all 
Hellenic  cities.  Heralds  proclaimed  the  season  to  all ;  hos- 
tilities were  laid  aside ;  embassies  to  the  games  might  pass 
through  hostile  territory  in  perfect  safety  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  god.  The  greatest  disgrace,  exclusion  from  the 
games,  was  visited  as  a  punishment  upon  any  who  offended 
against  the  truce.  At  Olympia  met  the  leading  men  of 
every  state.  Views  were  exchanged,  differences  were  har- 
monized, agreements  were  consummated  and  tables  record- 
ing them  were  set  up  in  the  shrine  to  ensure  their  fulfil- 
ment.8 Matters  of  interest  to  all  Greeks  were  announced 
and  discussed.  Following  close  on  the  diplomat  came  the 
trader  with  his  wares.    Booths  were  set  up  and  goods  ex- 

^rote,  History  of  Greece  (Boston,  1851),  vol.  ii,  pp.  243  et  seq. 
■Botsford,  "Amphictyony"  in  Encycl  Brit,  xl  ed.  (1910). 
•Von   Scala,  Staatsvertrdge  des  Altertums  (Leipzig,   1898),  p.  24. 
Collitz,  Sammlung  der  Dialektinschriften  (Berlin,  1884-1911),  1150. 
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changed.  The  foundations  for  direct  commerce  were  laid 
here  in  the  creation  of  demand  for  products.  So  vital  a 
part  did  this  quadrennial  festival  play  in  Greek  life  that  it 
came  to  be  used  in  later  days  as  the  foundation  for  the 
dating  of  events  of  general  interest1  The  early  king  of 
Argos,  the  legendary  Pheidon,  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for 
the  unification  of  Greece  under  his  influence  and  endeavored 
to  secure  domination  over  it.  The  rising  power  of  Sparta 
drove  him  back,  and  never  again  was  any  man  so  presump- 
tuous.2 Though  Sparta  had  aspirations  of  the  same  sort, 
the  little  state  of  Elis  guarded  its  prerogatives  so  carefully 
and  fostered  the  public  opinion  of  the  Greeks  so  zealously 
that  Sparta  itself  was  not  able  to  escape  the  penalty  when  it 
violated  the  sacred  truce/ 

Of  the  amphictyonies,  the  Delphic  alone  became  of  more 
than  local  importance  and  influence.  All  of  the  important 
states  of  the  Greek  mainland  secured  representation  on  the 
council  of  the  amphictyony.  Old  tribal  rules  of  warfare 
were  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  and  the  foundations  of 
a  new  science  of  interstate  law  were  thereby  laid.  No 
member  of  the  league  might  be  cut  off  from  running  water 
or  razed  to  the  ground.  All  members  pledged  themelves  to 
wage  sacred  war  upon  those  who  violated  these  laws.* 
There  was,  however,  no  attempt  to  prevent  war  among  the 
states,  and  though  cases  were  often  referred  to  the  council 
for  settlement  there  was  no  general  agreement  for  arbitra- 
tion. Influence  was  occasionally  brought  to  bear  in  polit- 
ical matters,  but  in  general  the  religious  character  of  the 
organization  was  most  zealously  preserved  and  it  failed 
absolutely  to  bring  about  any  political  union. 

1  Holm,  History  of  Greece  (London,  1854),  vol.  i,  pp.  236  et  seq. 

2  Beloch,  Griechische  Geschichte,  voL  i,  1,  pp.  332  et  seq. 

•  Thucydides  v,  49. 

4  Aeschines,  Orationes,  ed.  Blass  (Leipzig,  1908),  ii,  115. 
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The  oracle,  however,  spread  its  influence  far  beyond  the 
dwellers  around  and,  except  when  it  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  powerful  state  or  party,  preserved  its  reputa- 
tion for  impartiality.  It  was  courted  by  the  wealthy  kings 
of  Lydia  and  of  Phrygia  as  well  as  sought  by  the  humblest 
Greek,  and  to  each  it  gave  its  answer.  Disputes  were 
brought  to  the  god  for  settlement  and  wars  were  averted  or 
ended.  Unfavorable  utterances  delayed  or  prevented  hos- 
tilities. Its  disfavor  was  feared.  In  these  ways  it  played 
its  part  in  the  ending  of  interstate  anarchy  among  the 
Greeks.  Its  position  was  rather  one  of  influence  than  of 
power.1 

The  work  of  union  begun  by  the  Olympic  games  was 
furthered  by  the  development  of  games  in  honor  of  the 
Pythian  god,  to  which  were  added  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean 
festivals.  To  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  festivals  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  embassies  to  travel  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  sacred  roads  were  built  along  the  r  :n  lines  of 
traffic.  Though  religious  in  purpose,  they  formed  .good 
routes  of  communication  for  the  trader  as  well  and  aided 
in  binding  the  mainland  together.2 

The  growth  of  political  organization  in  the  city-state 
combined  with  the  development  of  trade  and  industry  to 
effect  many  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life,  which  re- 
flected themselves  in  the  field  of  interstate  relations.  Pri- 
vate war  came  to  an  end.  Criminal  justice  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  under  the  gods  took  the  place  of  the  old-time  feud. 
The  citizen  secured  protection  for  life  and  property  from 
the  magistrate  and  no  longer  went  armed  about  his  busi- 
ness. The  noble  hung  his  swords  and  spears  and  shields  on 
the  walls  of  his  armory,  whence  he  took  them  only  at  the 

1  Botsford,  op.  cit. 

'Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  5  vols.  (New  York,  1907),  vol.  ii,  p.  42. 
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behest  of  state  or  party.  The  very  character  of  warfare 
had  changed.  Mining  and  industry  had  cheapened  armor 
so  that  the  commoner  could  fit  himself  for  war.  The  newly 
developed  phalanx  came  to  be  more  important  in  battle  than 
magnificently  caparisoned  nobles.  Fighting  then  ceased  to 
be  the  glory  of  the  upper  classes  and  became  the  duty  of 
every  citizen.  The  state  and  not  the  individual  leader  called 
the  man  to  war.  The  individualist  adventurer  found  plenty 
of  excitement  in  the  still  unsettled  regions  of  the  new  colo- 
nies, while  men  went  to  Egypt  and  to  Babylonia  to  enlist  in 
the  armies  of  the  Oriental  kings.1 

Interstate  relations  entered  upon  a  new  epoch.  The  well- 
organized  city-state  was  better  able  to  execute  a  foreign 
policy,  to  make  and  to  keep  agreements  than  had  been  the 
shifting  tribes  of  earlier  days.  With  the  occupation  of  the 
country  migratory  movements  on  the  mainland  of  Greece 
had  ceased.  No  longer  did  men  live  by  raiding  and  piracy, 
except  wl'  1  practised  on  a  large  scale  as  by  Polycrates 
of  Samos,  ceased  to  be  an  honorable  profession.  Corinth 
took  the  place  of  ancient  Minos  and  rid  the  Mgeam  of 
these  pests.  Religion  and  custom  combined  to  regulate  the 
character  of  war.  The  Delphic  rules  were  of  local  appli- 
cation, but  there  were  more  general  laws  which  all  ob- 
served. Formal  declaration  of  war  by  heralds  took  the 
place  of  the  sudden  raid  of  the  time  of  Achilles.  Heralds 
and  envoys  were  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  it 
was  a  sin  to  injure  them  even  if  they  were  barbarians.2 
The  importance 'of  the  fields  to  the  life  of  the  state  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  phalanx  for  their  defence,  and  this  rather 
unwieldy  formation  resulted  in  a  type  of  battle  fought 
always  according  to  well-established  practices.    The  battle 

1  Beloch,  op.  cit.t  i,  i,  pp.  281  et  seq.,  316  et  seq. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  3*S  et  seq. 
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over,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  side  which  had  held  the 
field  successfully  to  erect  a  trophy  composed  of  captured 
arms.  Religion  then  enjoined  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  The  life  of  the  wounded  enemy  was  spared  and  pris- 
oners were  held  for  ransom  at  regular  rates.1  Jubilation 
over  the  fallen  foe  and  the  mutilation  of  his  corpse  were 
unseemly  in  a  barbarian  and  absolutely  forbidden  to  a 
Greek.2 

The  formal  declaration  of  war  brought  to  an  end  the 
period  when  a  natural  state  of  war  existed  and  led  naturally 
to  a  formal  arrangement  for  peace  in  the  drawing-up  of 
treaties.  In  these,  too,  religion  played  a  great  part.  The 
treaties  were  engraved  on  tablets  and  set  up  in  the  shrines 
of  the  gods,  who  thus  became  their  guarantors.  One  of  the 
earliest  treaties  provided  that  the  Olympic  authorities  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  transgression  of  oaths  and  that  any 
violator  of  the  treaty  should  be  excluded  from  the  altars.* 
Such  agreements,  however,  were  not  regarded  as  permanent 
affairs  but  were  made  for  a  definite  term  of  years  only. 

Treaties  were  also  made  to  consummate  alliances.  Many 
factors  were  tending  to  bring  the  states  into  such  close  rela- 
tionship as  to  make  a  formal  treaty  necessary  and  advan- 
tageous. Community  of  interests  bound  the  Thessalian 
nobles  together  into  a  league.  The  compulsion  of  a  power- 
ful state  added  to  the  necessity  of  defense,  and  the  rewards 
of  successful  aggression  resulted  in  the  Boeotian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  leagues.  The  threat  of  Lydia  and  of  Persia  kept 
the  Ionian  cities  in  close  touch  with  each  other.    Small  states 

Herodotus  vi,  79. 

'Herodotus  ix,  79;  Archilochus,  fr.  64.  References  to  fragments 
of  the  lyric  poets  are  made  according  to  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci 
vol.  ii,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1914)1  vol.  Hi,  2nd  ed.  (1882). 

'von  Scala,  op.  cit,  p.  24;  Collitz,  115a 
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frequently  made  agreements  for  peace,  friendship  and 
mutual  aid  with  their  neighbors.1 

A  strong  force  in  bringing  the  states  together  was  found 
in  renewed  expansion.  Over-population  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  the  presence  of  unwelcome  elements  in  the  body 
politic  as  the  result  of  civil  strife  in  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped cities,  overabundance  of  energy  and  adventurous 
daring  which  could  find  no  outlet  at  home,  and,  finally,  the 
exigencies  of  trade  and  industry  carried  the  Hellenes  to  the 
far  shores  of  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
the  hidden  recesses  of  the  Euxine  sea.  The  mingling  of 
peoples,  since  frequently  many  states  combined  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  colony,  the  close  social  and  religious  ties  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  city,  could  not  help  but  react  on 
the  relations  among  the  Greeks  as  a  whole.2 

The  growth  of  political  life  in  the  individual  states  was 
another  strengthening  influence  in  unification.  Civil  strife 
itself,  though  it  caused  bloody  wars,  nevertheless  aided  the 
cause  of  interstate  peace  and  friendship.  Aristocrats,  oli- 
garchs and  democrats  alike  looked  to  men  of  their  own  class 
in  other  cities  for  support  and  sympathy  when  they  found 
themselves  in  difficulties  at  home.  Cities  tended  to  com- 
bine according  to  the  character  of  their  governments.  The 
binding  force  of  this  class  sympathy  reached  its  highest 
point  under  the  tyrants.  To  these  men,  powerful  nobles, 
wealthy  traders  or  unscrupulous  demagogues  who  had 
seized  the  citadel  and  were  compelled  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  armed  force,  the  hazards  of  war  might  prove 
dangerous.     Unless  necessity  dictated  or  the  prize  war- 

1Phillipson,  The  International  Law  and  Custom  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  (London,  191 1),  vol.  ii,  p.  54;  cf.  Hicks  and  Hilt,  Manual  of 
Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  (Oxford,  1901),  no.  9. 

J  *  Phillipson,  op.  cit.f  vol.  ii,  pp.  115  et  seq.;  Curttus,  op.  cit.t  vol.  i. 

pp.  491  et  seq. 
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ranted  or  their  positions  were  sufficiently  secure,  the  tyrants 
tended  to  avoid  war  and  to  advance  their  own  influence  and 
the  position  of  their  cities  by  other  means.  Prominent  men 
of  other  states,  poets,  artists  and  philosophers,  were  invited 
to  come  and  add  to  the  brilliance  of  their  courts,  with  resul- 
tant cultural  interchange  and  better  mutual  understanding. 
The  commercial  horizon  of  their  cities  was  widened  by  wise 
measures.  In  advancing  their  own  power  they  affected  the 
other  states  as  well.  Thus  Periander  of  Corinth  developed 
the  Isthmian  games.  He  frequently  acted  as  arbiter  in 
disputes  between  warring  states.  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon 
brought  his  state  into  close  relation  with  others  by  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  first  Sacred  War  and  by  securing  a  mar- 
riage alliance  with  a  powerful  family  of  Athens.  Similar- 
ity of  position  produced  a  feeling  of  dependence  among  the 
tyrants  themselves.  They  sent  envoys  back  and  forth,  ex- 
changed ideas  and  methods  and  established  a  sort  of  entente 
between  their  cities.1 

The  greatest  work  of  the  tyrants  in  the  cause  of  Panhel- 
lenism  was  in  their  treatment  of  the  epic  tradition.  The 
legends  of  the  gods,  the  stories  of  early  wars  and  great 
heroes  furnished  to  the  Greeks  that  basis  of  common  his- 
tory, the  spirit  of  which  alone  makes  a  people  into  a  nation. 
The  Trojan  war  represented  a  national  movement,  not  the 
effort  of  any  one  city,  and  in  its  glories  the  Greek  felt  a 
thrill  of  pride  that  was  Hellenic,  not  local.  Already  these 
poems  were  so  widely  known  that  men  in  all  localities  un- 
derstood the  language  used  and  employed  it  in  their  own 
writings.2  It  was  these  tales,  possibly,  which  inspired  Phei- 
don  of  Argos  to  his  attempt. 

The  poems  were  used  as  evidence  for  the  settlement  of 

1  Beloch,  op.  cit.f  vol.  i,  1,  p.  356.    There  are  many  instances  of  these 
things  given  in  Herodotus. 

*  Beloch,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  1,  pp.  309  et  seq. 
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disputes  *  and  all  Greek  states  sought  a  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  ships  in  the  Iliad.  Still  it  was  in  the  court  of  the 
noble  that  the  rhapsodist  sang  the  lays.  They  were  re- 
garded as  the  possession  of  the  aristocracy.  The  tyrants  in 
their  endeavor  to  break  down  the  prestige  of  the  nobles 
created  new  festivals  and  at  them  made  the  epics  the  heri- 
tage of  every  man.  Tradition  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  of 
Athens  the  writing  down  of  the  poems  that  all  might  have 
a  correct  version.2 

Language  came  to  form  an  added  bond.  Homer  appar- 
ently knew  no  difference  between  Greek  and  Trojan  in  lan- 
guage or  religion.  The  growth  of  oracle,  of  festival  to 
which  only  Greeks  were  admitted,  and  of  mart,  made  evi- 
dent a  community  of  language.  In  this  the  epic  played  a 
leading  part.  Hesiod  and  Archilochus  were  the  first  to 
apply  the  term  Hellenes  to  all  Greeks.8  However,  it  was 
when  the  Greek  came  into  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
with  people  whom  he  could  not  understand  and  to  whom  he 
therefore  applied  the  name  barbaros,  that  he  felt  most  keenly 
his  kinship  with  all  the  Greeks.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  ascribing  to  this 
period  the  contempt  expressed  by  later  philosophers  for  bar- 
barians. On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  Lydians  and 
Phrygians  were  both  respected  and  courted,  and  that  the 
same  rules  of  warfare  were  enforced  by  the  gods  on  the 
relations  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  as  among  the 
Greeks  themselves.4 

The  most  important  and  ever-present  impulse  to  peace 
and  unity  after  religion  was  to  be  found  in  commerce.     Its 

1  Raeder,  L Arbitrage  international  ches  les  Hellenes   (New  York, 
1912),  p.  19. 

2Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte  (2nd  cd.,  Gotha,  1895),  vol.  ii,  p.  373. 

•  Hesiod,  Erga  653 ;  Archilochus,  f  r.  52. 

4  Herodotus  vi,  48;  vii,  136. 
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interests  were  served  in  the  festivals;  it  was  a  vital  factor 
in  the  cause  and  in  the  success  of  many  colonies;  it  added 
to  the  tyrant's  zeal ;  it  bound  states  together  by  the  closest 
ties,  those  of  mutual  self-interest;  it  played  the  greatest 
part  in  the  development  of  interstate  relations;  but  it  was 
also  the  cause  of  bitter  wars  between  rival  states  for  the 
control  of  the  highways  of  trade  and  of  the  markets  them- 
selves. So  closely  were  the  cities  held  by  commercial  inter- 
ests that  a  quarrel  between  two  trading  cities,  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  over  a  little  plain  on  the  island  of  Euboea,  involved 
most  of  the  prominent  Greek  states  of  that  day  in  the  semi- 
mythical  Lelantine  war.1 

Commercial  necessity  compelled  a  partial  abandonment  of 
the  rigid  exclusiveness  which  religion  enjoined  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  foreign  trader  in  the  city  markets.  To  satisfy 
the  religious  exigencies  of  the  situation,  the  old  and  time- 
honored  family  custom  of  guest- friendship  was  developed 
into  a  form  of  consulship.  States  secured  guest-friends, 
proxcnoi,  from  among  the  prominent  citizens  of  other  states. 
It  was  the  duty  of  such  men  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
state  they  befriended,  to  take  care  of  its  citizens  when  they 
arrived,  to  see  that  they  were  justly  treated,  to  represent 
them  in  the  courts  and  to  aid  them  in  the  transaction  of 
their  business.  Save  in  Sparta,  where  strangers  were  un- 
welcome and  were  frequently  invited  by  the  ephors  to  de- 
part, and  where  accordingly  the  appointment  of  proxenoi 
was  kept  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  the  state  to  be 
represented  chose  its  own  guest-friend.  The  right  thus  be- 
stowed became  hereditary  and  usually  one  of  the  most 
prized  possessions  of  the  family.  Proxenia  became  a  well- 
established  institution  in  the  sixth  century,  the  recognized 
right  of  a  citizen  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  used  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  treaties.    It  created  in  the  state  a  party 

1  Busolt,  op.  cit.f  vol  i,  p.  456. 
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favorable  to  the  foreign  state,  which  acted  frequently  as  a 
deterrent  to  war  and  an  aid  to  alliances.1 

The  existence  of  a  large  number  of  evenly-balanced 
states  produced  a  sort  of  equilibrium  in  the  Hellenic  world. 
It  was  difficult  for  one  state  to  secure  a  decision  over  an- 
other in  war.  The  consequent  length  of  the  struggles  and 
the  uncertainty  of  success  led  to  the  use  of  other  means  to 
settle  disputes.2  Champions  were  chosen  to  defend  the 
cause  of  their  cities  and  prevent  useless  shedding  of  blood, 
as  in  the  famous  war  between  Argos  and  Sparta  over  the 
Thyreatis  when  three  hundred  Argives  fought  an  equal 
number  of  Spartans.8  Herodotus  tells  a  curious  tale  of  a 
strife  in  the  Chersonesus  which  was  settled  by  a  fight  be- 
tween two  men,  two  horses  and  two  dogs.4  This  method 
did  not  avail.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Thyreatic  war  it 
was  followed  by  another  battle  between  the  armies  of  the 
opposing  states.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  arbitra- 
tion. Later  Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  this  institution  to 
the  gods.  The  earliest  cases  reported  among  men  are 
purely  legendary.  The  first  historical  case  was  in  a  quarrel 
between  Chalcis  and  Andros  over  the  village  of  Acanthus 
in  the  Chalcidice,  which  was  settled  in  favor  of  Andros  by 
the  Samians,  Parians,  and  Erythreans.5  Five  Spartans  de- 
cided the  question  between  Megara  and  Athens  over  the 
possession  of  Salamis  in  favor  of  Athens  after  a  long  and 
disastrous  war  had  failed  to  accomplish  a  decision.*  Peri- 
ander  arbitrated  the  war  between  Athens  and  Mytilene 
over  the  control  of  the  Hellespont  on  a  basis  of  status  quo, 

1  Phillipson,  op.  cit,  vol  i,  pp.  147  **  seq. 

*  Raeder,  op.  cit,  p.  145. 

*  Herodotus,  i,  82. 
4  Id.,  v,  1. 

fl  Raeder,  op.  cit,  pp.  16,  et  seq. 
%Ibid.,  pp.  17,  et  seq. 
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a  virtual  victory  for  Mytilene,1  and  he  used  his  good  offices 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  profitless  struggle  between  Miletus  and 
the  Lydians.2  The  boundaries  of  Elis  and  Arcadia  were 
fixed  by  an  Olympic  victor,  Pyttalus,8  and  the  Corinthians 
settled  a  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Thebes  over  Platea.4 
All  of  these  cases  concerned  matters  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  states  involved,  but  in  all  except  the  last  the  decision 
of  the  arbiters  was  accepted  as  final.  There  were  doubtless 
many  other  instance  of  disputes  ended  by  this  means  be- 
sides these  few  which  have  survived.  By  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  it  had  become  so  well  recognized  that  after 
the  Ionian  revolt  the  Persians  ordered  the  states  under 
their  control  to  settle  all  their  arguments  in  this  way.5  It 
was  employed  more,  however,  judging  from  the  evidence 
at  hand,  to  end  than  to  prevent  wars. 

In  spite  of  all  these  movements  in  the  direction  of  peace, 
wars  were  regular  and  continuous.  The  aggressive  char- 
acter of  the  Greek,  the  preference  which  he  showed  for 
settling  arguments  by  a  fight  rather  than  by  a  compromise 
involved  him  in  broils  with  his  neighbors,  both  Hellenic 
and  barbarian.  War  remained  a  customary  part  of  the 
citizen's  existence. 

The  same  influences  which  were  affecting  the  relations 
of  the  Greeks  with  each  other,  religion,  politics  and  com- 
merce, reflected  themselves  in  the  aesthetic  life  of  the  people. 
Wealth,  luxury  and  refinement,  contact  through  trade  with 
the  older  civilizations  of  the  Orient,  the  desire  to  glorify 
the  city,  its  gods  and  its  victorious  athletes,  to  sing  the 

1  Raeder,  op.  cit,  pp.  20,  et  seq. 
1  Busolt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  466. 
8  Raeder,  op.  cit,  pp.  22  et  seq. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

5  Herodotus,  vi,  42;  cf.  Westermann,  "International  Arbitration  in 
Antiquity"  in  Classical  Journal,  ii  (1906-7),  pp.  107,  et  seq. 
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praise  of  leader  and  of  party,  all  led  to  the  outburst  of  a 
new  period  of  art  and  literature.  In  the  great  epics  of  old, 
men  found  inspiration  and  delight.  But  for  themselves 
they  sought  different  fields.  They  made  mock  of  the  stately  r 
hexameter  by  writing  such  comic  epics  as  the  Batracho- 
tnyomachia,  the  Battle  between  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice. 
Then  in  varying  meters  they  sang  songs  of  party  strife,  of 
love  and  wine  and  nature,  or  rallied  their  countrymen  to 
the  defense  of  native  land  against  present  enemies.  Their 
artistic  sense  expressed  itself  in  temples,  in  statues  and  in 
beautifully  painted  vases.  Discovering  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals in  a  great  universe,  they  began  to  ask  the  questions 
of  how  and  why,  and  the  new  science  of  philosophy  devel- 
oped. The  expression  of  their  age,  these  artists,  poets  and 
philosophers  filled  a  mutual  need ;  wherever  they  went  they 
found  a  ready  welcome;  in  many  quarters  their  presence 
was  earnestly  solicited;  they  spoke  the  language  of  art 
which  all  could  understand,  and  they  became,  no  less  than 
the  great  poets  of  the  epic  age,  the  common  property  of  all 
Greeks  and  an  added  bond  of  union.  In  the  endeavor  to 
find  out  something  of  what  they  thought,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  we  have  but  the  barest  fragments  of  their 
works  and  conclusions  must  be  drawn  sparingly.  All  that 
is  possible  is  to  notice  the  general  trend  of  their  opinions 
as  indicated  in  what  evidence  there  is  at  hand. 

The  leaders  in  this  fresh  life  were  to  be  found  in  the 
great  and  wealthy  trading  cities  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  a  stirring  age,  "a  period  of  courts  and 
tyrannies,  of  colonial  prosperity,  of  political  animation,  of 
social  intrigues,  of  intellectual  development,  of  religious 
transformation,  of  change  and  uncertainty  in  every  depart- 
ment."  x  Wars  there  were  aplenty,  between  neighboring 
states,  with  the  threatening  powers  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 

1  Symonds,  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets  (London,  1893),  vol  i,  p.  230. 
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with  the  invading  Cimmerians,  later  with  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Persia,  with  the  aggressive  cities  of  the  western 
side  of  the  Mgtan,  in  addition  to  civil  strife  at  home.  Yet 
there  were  adventurers  who  looked  farther  afield.  They 
thronged  into  the  colonies,  they  filled  the  armies  of  the 
Saite  kings  with  mercenaries ;  *  and  the  brother  of  the  poet 
Alcaeus  won  great  renown  by  fighting  a  giant  in  far-off 
Babylon.2  To  these  same  cities  came  all  the  products  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Orient.  Tradition  ascribed  to  them 
the  foundation  of  new  industries.  They  became  a  synonym 
for  luxury  and  refinement  and  elegance.8 

All  of  these  things  are  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the 
age.  Of  the  oldest  of  the  poets,  Callinus  of  Ephesus,  who 
lived  about  seven  hundred  B.  C,  there  remains  but  one 
elegy.  The  Cimmerians  had  swept  over  Lydia,  destroyed 
Magnesia  and  were  threatening  Ephesus.  Callinus  called 
his  people  to  battle  in  a  stirring  poem,  the  main  thought  of 
which  is : 

The  enemy  are  wasting  the  land.  Do  you  think  you  are  at 
peace  then  ?  Cease  to  slumber,  but  arise  and  fight !  When  the 
fates  will,  man  must  die,  and  there  is  no  escape.  He  who  dies 
in  war  is  mourned  by  all,  while  he  who  wins  and  lives  is  held 
as  almost  divine.4 

Language  and  idea  are  Homeric.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  city  was  successful  in  its  defence,  this  poem  seems 
to  be  hardly  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  build  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Ephesians  were  effete  and  peace-loving.* 
Closely  akin  to  Callinus  in  thought,  more  vigorous  in 

1  Collitz,  5261 ;  cf.  Busolt,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  479. 

'Alcaeus,  fr.  33. 

"Botsford  and  Sihler,  Hellenic  Civilization  (New  York,  1915)1  P-  *>3- 

« 

4  Callinus,  fr.  1. 

1  Cf.  Busolt,  op.  cit,  vol.  ii,  p.  464- 
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personality,  and  certainly  the  product  of  no  slothful  age 
stands  his  younger  contemporary  Archilochus.1  Born  in 
Paros,  colonizer  of  Thasos  with  the  willing  consent  of  his 
native  city,  restless  warrior  depending  on  his  lance  for  his 
livelihood,  he  is  the  personification  of  Greek  aggressiveness. 
The  range  of  his  interests  and  the  vigorous  force  of  his 
personality  which  he  expressed  in  his  poems  differentiate 
him  from  the  writers  of  the  epopee.  He  wrote  religious 
poems,  fables  as  satires,  and  a  long  series  of  personal  poems 
on  topics  varying  from  wine  to  shipwreck.  The  literary 
importance  of  his  work  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  is  the  first 
Greek  to  use  the  poetic  medium  to  express  himself  as  an 
individual,  and  in  so  doing  broke  the  bonds  of  the  older 
meters  and  created  new  standards.  He  described  himself 
as  a  soldier  and  a  poet.  "  I  am  the  servant  of  the  lord 
Enyalios  and  I  am  skilled  in  the  lovely  gift  of  the  Muses."  * 
He  is  as  keen  for  a  fight  as  a  thirsty  man  for  a  drink.*  His 
philosophy  is  that  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  "  Hearten  the 
young  warriors  but  trust  to  the  gods  for  victory."  *  All 
things  are  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  They  set  men  up  and 
knock  them  down.  The  only  remedy  that  he  finds  is  en- 
durance and  moderation. 

Endure,  endure  my  soul,  disquieted  by  griefs  beyond  remedy 
and  setting  thy  breast  against  the  foe,  hold  thy  ground,  taking 
thy  stand  firm  and-  close  amid  the  spears  of  the  enemy.  If 
thou  conquerest,  exult  not  openly,  and  if  thou  art  conquered, 
lie  not  down  in  thy  house  and  mourn.  Rejoice  in  that  which  is 
meet  for  rejoicing  and  grieve  not  overmuch  at  calamities,  but 
learn  what  condition  prevails  among  men.5 

He  laughs  at  the  loss  of  his  shield,  that  greatest  of  dis- 

1  Hauvette,  A.,  Un  pohte  ionien  du  VII*  sQcle,  Archilogue;  sa  vie  et 
ses  poisies  (Paris,  1905). 

f  Archilochus,  f r.  1.  » Id.,  f r.  68. 

4  Id.,  fr.  55.  '  Id.,  f  r.  6. 
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graces,  thereby  creating  a  precedent  for  later  lyric  poets.1 
His  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  warns  him  that  "  it 
is  not  noble  to  make  mock  of  the  dead  among  men."  *  His 
ideal  man  is  the  true  warrior,  not  the  prancing  swash- 
buckler with  his  curls  and  disdainful  looks,  but  the  little 
man,  bow-legged,  who  stands  firmly  on  his  feet,  with  heart 
full  of  courage.8  He  excelled  most  as  a  poet  when  he  turned 
the  inspiration  of  the  Muses  to  the  service  of  Ares. 

Of  the  peaceful  side  of  life  in  the  seventh  century,  Se- 
monides  of  Amorgos  and  Mimnermus  of  Colophon  are 
representative.  The  former  is  best  known  for  his  satire  on 
women.  His  chief  philosophy  was  the  avoidance  of  troubles, 
of  which  war  was  one.4  Mimnermus,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  a  war  poem  with  wonderful  richness  of  language, 
praising  the  martial  virtues  of  Ionian  heroes.  His  greatest 
theme,  however,  was  not  war,  but  love  and  youth. 

His  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  luxurious  verse,  sad- 
dened by  reflections  on  the  fleeting  joys  of  youth  and  the  sure 
and  steady  progress  of  old  age  and  death.  They  (his  poems) 
breathe  the  air  of  sunny  gardens  and  cool  banquet  rooms  in 
which  we  picture  the  poet  lingering  out  a  pensive  life,  endeav- 
oring to  crowd  his  hours  with  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  yet  ever 
haunted  and  made  fretful  among  his  roses  by  the  thought  of 
wrinkles  and  death.5 

These  men  are  the  earliest  signs  of  the  transformation  from 
Homeric  days. 

Of  the  era  of  adventure  and  political  strife  which  ushered 
in  the  sixth  century  the  best  proponent  is  the  Lesbian  Al- 

1  Arch.,  f r.  66.  2  Id.,  f  r.  7. 

•/</.,  fr.  58. 

4Croisct,  Histoire  de  la  UttSrature  grecque   (Paris,   1891),  vol.  ii, 
pp.  192  et  seq. 

6  Symonds,  op.  cit.9  vol.  i,  pp.  227  et  seq. 
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caeus.  A  noble,  a  politician,  a  soldier,  a  traveler,  a  bon 
vivcmt,  he  is  the  product  of  Mytilene  at  the  height  of  its 
greatest  splendor.  Pittacus,  law-giver  and  one  of  the  seven 
sages,  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  period  in  the  field  of  polit- 
ical thought.  But  Alcaeus  represents  all  sides  of  the  vigor- 
ous life  of  the  time.  He  took  part  in  the  war  with  Athens 
over  Sigeium  where,  like  Archilochus,  he  lost  his  shield 
after  an  honorable  defeat.  After  this  episode  he  was  driven 
into  exile  by  the  success  of  the  democratic  tyrants.  Travels 
in  Egypt  followed,  till  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  to 
home  and  a  settled  life.1  His  poems  of  love  and  wine  are 
best  known,  but  they  show  only  one  side  of  his  character. 
He  was  possessed  by  an  ardent  love  for  his  country  and  a 
desire  to  fight  for  her  even  though  men  he  regarded  as 
fools  had  thrown  her  into  confusion.*  He  believed  fully  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  party's  cause,  and  his  songs  of 
party  strife  with  which  he  rallied  his  comrades  are  full  of 
martial  fire.  His  halls  flashed  with  the  bronze  of  the  hel- 
mets, corselets,  greaves,  shields  and  swords  of  Chalcis, 
which  he  held  ready  for  the  day  of  their  use.8  War  he  re- 
garded as  the  allotted  task  of  grown  men,  an  affair  befitting 
their  estate.4  On  the  youths  who  assumed  a  task  not  theirs 
and  rushed  into  the  first  rank  when  danger  threatened, 
recking  little  of  themselves,  he  bestowed  the  highest  honors 
that  he  might.  For  himself,  Athena  was  polemadokos, 
giver  of  war.5  "  For  it  is  glorious  to  die  in  service  to 
Ares."  *    Yet  the  same  man  called  friends  out  to  sail  on  the 

1  Easby-Smith,  Songs  of  Alcaeus  (Washington,  1901). 

'  Botsf ord  and  Sihler,  op.  cit,  p.  194. 

« Ibid.,  p.  194. 

4  Edmonds,  J.  M.  in  Classical  Review,  vol.  xxx  (1916),  P-  100. 

6  Alcaeus  in  Bergk,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iiif  f r.  9. 

6  Id.,  f  r.  30. 
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bay  in  the  morning  or  to  join  in  a  pleasant  drinking  boat 
and  wrote  beautiful  poems  of  spring.1  The  outlook  of  men 
was  ever  widening. 

Sappho,  contemporary  of  Alcaeus,  was  more  a  product 
of  the  happy  freedom  and  wealth  of  the  social  life  of  Myti- 
lene.     She  stands  supreme  among  the  poetesses  of  love. 

The  fairest  thing  in  all  the  world  some  say  is  a  host  of  horse- 
men, and  some  a  host  of  foot,  and  some  again  a  navy  of  ships, 
but  to  me  'tis  the  heart's  beloved— one  of  whom  I  would  rather 
the  sweet  sound  of  her  footfall  and  the  sight  of  the  brightness 
of  her  beaming  face  than  all  the  chariots  and  armoured  foot- 
men of  Lydia.2 

Erotic  poetry  reached  its  culmination  for  this  century  in 
Anacreon  of  Teos.8  His  life  was  typical  of  the  age.  Driven 
from  Teos  by  local  disturbances  he  settled  at  Abdera  in 
Thrace,  where  he  took  part  in  wars  with  the  native  Thra- 
cians.  After  his  poetry  became  famous  he  spent  many 
years  in  the  court  of  that  piratical  despot  and  adventurer, 
Polycrates  of  Samos.  From  there  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Hippias  at  Athens.  Amid  scenes  of  splendor  and  glory  he 
clung  to  the  golden  mean,  envied  not  pomp  and  power  and 
wealth,  but  desired  tranquility  and  happiness  above  all.4 
Eros  and  Dionysos  were  his  most  loved  divinities.  In  an 
epigram  he  described  war  as  an  evil,  for  it  took  away  the 
bravest  of  the  city's  youth  and  left  the  coward  in  his  place.5 
He  did  not  care  for  the  old-style  poet  with  his  tales  of  war. 
"  I  do  not  love  the  man  who,  drinking  f rom  a  full  cup,  tells 
of  strife  and  grievous  war,  but  he  who  remembers  to  mingle 

1  Botsford  and  Sihler,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

•Wright,  History  of  Greek  Literature  (New  York,  1907),  pp.  102, 
et  seq. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

*Bcrgk,  op.  cit.t  Anacreon,  fr.  101. 
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the  glorious  gifts  of  the  Muses  and  of  Aphrodite  with  their 
lovely  cheer."  *  In  his  own  military  experience  he  followed 
the  precedent  of  Archilochus  and  Alcaeus  by  throwing  away 
his  shield.2  He  was  willing  to  leave  war  to  those  who 
wished  to  fight.8 

The  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  currents  of  intel- 
lectual life  produced  at  the  same  time  a  Thales.  This  man, 
who  was  merchant,  traveler,  statesman,  engineer,  mathema- 
tician, astronomer  and  physical  philosopher,  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  best  sides  of  Ionian  life.  He  drew  inspira- 
tion from  every  source,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Miletus 
with  its  widespread  commerce.  What  he  learned  he  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  himself  for 
their  success  in  trade  and  in  war.  He  apparently  took  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  Lydia  and 
Persia,  and  urged  upon  the  Ionians  the  advantages  of  union 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom.  His  work  as 
the  founder  of  physical  science  is  well  known.  It  was, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  his  activities.4  His  successors, 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  confined  themselves  rather 
to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  though  Anaximander  produced 
a  map  which  embodied  all  the  knowledge  of  the  many  trav- 
elers of  Miletus.6 

The  intellectual  and  social  pleasures  of  prosperity  did  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  patriotism  or  fighting  zeal  of  the 
Ionians.  Lack  of  union,  not  lack  of  bravery,  drew  them 
under  the  subjection  of  the  Lydians,  a  people  whom  Herod- 
otus called  the  bravest  and   most  warlike  of  all   Asia.9 

1  Anacreon,  f r.  94.  2  Id.,  fr.  28. 

•  /</.,  f r.  92. 

4  Marshall,  A  Short  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (London,  1898),  p.  2. 

6  Herodotus,  i,  74>  75,  170. 

•  Marshall,  op.  cit.t  pp.  7  et  seq. 

•  Herodotus,  i,  79. 
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Lydian  commercial  interests  demanded  control  of  the  coast 
cities.  For  the  magnificent  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the 
inland  kingdom  the  small  city-states  were  no  match.  Still 
each  successive  king  of  Lydia  found  himself  compelled  to 
reduce  the  Greeks  again,  city  by  city.  Miletus,  by  a  long 
resistance  to  Alyattes,  preserved  for  itself  independence 
and  an  alliance  on  favorable  terms.1  A  commercial  league 
which  seems  to  have  been  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Phocaea  was  apparently  of  no  avail  in  military  matters.* 
The  culmination  of  Lydian  control  came  after  Croesus  had 
made  war  upon  the  cities  singly  and  subdued  again  all  but 
Miletus.  He  followed  his  conquest  up  by  making  treaties 
of  alliance  with  the  islanders  and  by  showering  favors  upon 
such  centers  of  Greek  influence  as  the  Delphic  oracle.  As 
a  result  of  his  desires  to  win  Greek  friendship  the  burden 
of  his  rule  was  so  light  that  the  cities  refused  to  revolt  at 
the  request  of  Cyrus  of  Persia.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Croesus,  Cyrus  accordingly  refused  to  allow  them  to  retain 
their  former  arrangements  with  the  Lydian  kingdom,  ex- 
cept for  Miletus,  which  was  granted  its  old  terms.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  these  cities  were  by  far  the  feeblest  of  all  the 
Greek  states,  with  no  great  cities  save  Miletus,  whose  support 
they  lacked,  they  determined  to  resist.  They  fortified  their 
towns,  held  meetings  to  secure  united  action  and  sent  abroad 
to  Sparta  for  aid.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Thales  ad- 
vised the  union  of  the  Ionians  into  a  single  state  with  Teos 
as  its  center,  the  cities  retaining  their  local  autonomy.  Help 
was  not  forthcoming  and  unity  was  impossible.*  Harpagus, 
general  of  Cyrus,  attacked  and  took  the  cities  one  by  one. 
Though  they  resisted  bravely  and  with  many  feats  of  arms, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  might  of  Persia.    Their  war- 

1  Bnsolt,  op%  cii^  voL  ii,  p.  19. 

•  Hill,  Historic**  Greek  Coins  (New  York,  1906).  pp.  8,  el  seq. 

*  Herodotus  i,  17a 
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riors  were  forced  into  the  armies  of  Persia  and  their  cities 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  native  tyrants. 

During  the  period  of  Persian  control  of  the  mainland 
Polycrates  endeavored  to  secure  domination  of  the  islands, 
and  thence  of  the  mainland  itself.  "  Polycrates,"  said 
Herodotus,  "  was  the  first  of  mere  human  birth  who  con- 
ceived the  design  of  gaining  the  empire  of  the  sea  and 
aspired  to  rule  over  Ionia  and  the  islands."  l  Treachery 
put  an  end  to  himself  and  to  his  attempt. 

One  more  effort  was  made  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
secure  their  freedom  in  the  famous  Ionian  revolt,  led  by 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.2  Against  the  advice  of  Hecataeus, 
the  historian,  who  thought  Miletus  too  weak  and  Persia  too 
strong,8  they  secured  unity  of  action  among  themselves  and 
were  successful  in  getting  aid  from  Athens  after  Sparta 
had  refused.  The  burning  of  Sardis  was  followed  by  a  de- 
feat near  Ephesus,  after  which  they  dispersed  to  their  own 
cities.  Athens  withdrew,  tribe  after  tribe  and  city  after 
city  were  taken,  and  Miletus  itself  was  besieged.  Not  even 
the  promise  of  favorable  treatment  won  the  Greeks  from 
their  union.  Discipline  in  the  fleet,  however,  could  not  be 
secured  and  they  were  badly  defeated  at  Lade.  Miletus  fell 
and  its  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.  Though  the 
cities  were  restored  to  democratic  government  and  arbitra- 
tion was  enjoined  upon  them  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes,  the  Ionians  had  fallen  forever  from  their  high 
estate.  As  the  result  of  this  subjection,  the  name  Ionian 
became  a  reproach  and  the  cultural  leadership  of  Hellas 
followed  all  spirited  Ionians  who  were  left,  to  the  West. 

With  Ionia  in  the  development  of  art  and  literature,  in 
wealth  and  luxury  in  early  times  ranked  Sparta.    Agricul- 

1  Herodotus  Hi,  122. 

'  Busolt,  op.  tit.,  ii,  pp.  540  et  stq. 

■Herodotus  v,  15. 
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ture  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and  probably  a  flour- 
ishing pottery  manufacture  brought  in  wealth.1  According 
to  the  tradition,  artists  were  imported  from  Crete,2  and 
literary  men  from  Crete  and  Ionia,8  and  local  men  of  talent 
were  probably  developed.  Terpander,  who  came  thither  in 
the  early  seventh  century  from  Lesbos,  described  it  as  the 
city  where  "  the  spear  of  the  warrior  has  power  and  the 
clear-voiced  Muse  and  justice,  seated  in  the  broad  streets, 
upholder  of  righteous  deeds."  4  Alcman,5  contemporary  of 
the  fiery  Archilochus,  wrote  for  the  Spartan  maidens  his 
choral  lyrics,  "  of  sleeping  nature,  dancing,  ceryl  birds  and 
fair  athletic  girls,"  •  the  same  themes  of  love,  pleasure  and 
peace  which  appear  in  Ionian  poetry  in  the  next  century. 
"  He  is  happy  who  cheerily  weaves  the  webs  of  his  days 
unweeping."  7  In  the  same  period  desire  for  wealth  was 
threatening  weakness  to  Sparta.8 

The  narrowness  of  its  own  valley,  the  desire  for  room 
for  expansion  led  to  the  first  step  in  the  militarization  of 
Sparta.  Messenia,  "  good  to  plow  and  good  to  plant,"  * 
was  invaded  about  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century  and, 
after  a  twenty  years'  war,  was  finally  captured  and  its  in- 
habitants reduced  to  serfdom.10     Some  three  generations 

bowler  and  Wheeler,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeology  (New 
York,  1909),  p.  468  n. 

*Ibid.,  p.  209. 

■Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

4  Bergk,  op.  cit.,  Terpander  f  r.  6. 

6  On  the  birthplace  of  Alcman  and  Tyrtaeus,  cf.  Botsford  and  Sihler, 
op.  cit.,  p.  12;  Christ,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  revised 
by  Schmid  (5th  ed.  Munich,  1908-1913),  vol.  i,  pp.  170,  207. 

•  Botsford  and  Sihler,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  186,  Alcman,  f  r.  4. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  185,  Tyrtaeus,  f r.  3. 

•  Bergk,  op.  cit.,  ii,  Tyrtaeus,  f  r.  5 ;  Botsford  and  Sihler,  op.  rtf.,  p.  185. 
10  Busolt,  op.  cit.,  vol  i,  pp.  588,  et  seq. 
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thereafter  a  revolt  broke  out  which  the  Spartans  were  unable 
to  crush.  They  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  In  this 
juncture  appeared  the  warrior,  statesman  and  poet,  Tyr- 
taeus.  With  a  martial  poem  whose  fervor  is  magnificent 
he  urged  the  Spartans  into  the  fight  for  native  land.1  Under 
his  leadership  they  rallied  and  resubdued  the  Messenians. 
Local  disorder,  which  followed  as  a  result  of  the  hardships 
of  the  war,  he  quelled  by  his  poem  Eunomia.2  His  phil- 
osophy was  military.  Martial  courage  he  regarded  as  the 
greatest  virtue  a  man  could  possess.*  The  most  fitting  and 
beautiful  sight  in  his  eyes  was  the  body  of  a  youth  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  that  his  country  might  live.4 

The  conquest  of  Messenia  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
downfall  of  Spartan  culture.  The  necessity  of  keeping  in 
durance  the  large  number  of  serfs  and  the  growing  alarm 
of  surrounding  states  forced  Sparta  into  that  rigid  military 
system  which  was  the  marvel  of  later  ages.  Literature  and 
art  gave  way  before  the  stern  subjection  of  the  individual 
to  the  military  service  of  the  state.  Foreign  poets  and 
artists  no  longer  found  a  welcome  beside  the  Eurotas.  Ex- 
pansion followed.  The  power  of  Argos  was  broken  and 
Cynuria  taken  from  it.  Failure  of  conquest  in  Arcadia  led 
to  the  formation  of  alliances  and  the  development  of  the 
Peloponnesian  league.  This  famous  organization  was 
purely  military  in  its  character  and  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Sparta.  All  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  save  Argos 
and  the  little  cities  of  Achaea  on  the  north  joined  for  the 
defence  of  the  land.  Congresses  were  held  in  Corinth  or 
Sparta  to  settle  questions  of  war  or  peace.  All  states  were 
represented  and  had  equal  rights  of  discussion  with  major- 

1  Bergk,  op.  cit,  vol.  ii,  Tyntaeus,  f r.  10. 

"Tyrtaeus,  fragments,  1-7.    Botsford  and  Sihier,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

*  Plato,  Laws  629. 

4  Tyrtaeus,  f  r.  10. 
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ity  rule.  There  was  no  tribute  and  complete  independence 
was  the  lot  of  all,  save  that  all  furnished  troops  to  the  army, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  kings.  This 
loosely-knit  body  was  the  military  backbone  of  Greece, 
courted  by  all  who  desired  aid.  But  culture  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  military  prowess.1 

Elsewhere  on  the  mainland  culture  was  developing.  A 
school  of  athletic  sculpture  under  the  spell  of  the  games  had 
developed,  and  the  careful  study  of  the  body  paved  the  way 
for  later  heights  of  art.  Poets  and  poetesses  flourished  in 
Argos,  in  Megara  and  even  in  Boeotia.  Of  these,  Theognis 
is  the  best  known  and  most  significant.  A  talented  noble  of 
wealth  and  position,  he  began  his  life  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  which  he  prayed  Zeus  and  Apollo  to  main- 
tain free  from  evil.2  Music,  poetry,  wine  and  amours  were 
his  delight,  knowledge  his  quest.8  He  lamented  the  grow- 
ing power  of  money  which  made  it  possible  for  the  wealthy 
but  baser  element  to  intermarry  with  the  well-born.4  To 
the  strife  between  the  nobility  and  the  commercial  class  he 
endeavored  to  maintain  an  intellectual  superiority.  But 
when  the  blow  came  and  the  aristocrats  were  overthrown 
he  was  forced  into  flight,  his  property  was  seized  and  he 
fell  into  the  direst  poverty.  He  endeavored  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  loss  by  recourse  to  his  Muse,  though  he  won- 
dered at  the  plan  of  Zeus  which  upheld  the  wicked  and  cast 
down  the  righteous.5  The  time  of  his  exile  was  spent  first 
in  Thebes  and  Euboea.  Then  he  followed  the  footsteps  of 
many  exiled  litterateurs  to  Sicily.  There  he  regained  for- 
tune, took  part  in  a  war  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  secured 

1  Busolt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  610. 

2  Bergk,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  Theognis  1-10. 
9  Ibid.,  531-4. 

4  Ibid.,  183-192. 
B  Ibid.,  373,  et  seq. 
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pardon  and  a  return  to  his  native  land,  and  possibly  lived  to 
see  the  Persian  menace  sweep  down  upon  the  country.  The 
widespread  popularity  of  his  poems  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  was  welcomed  in  his  wanderings  is  evidence  of 
how  strong  a  bond  of  union  these  new  poets  had  become. 
The  man  he  honored  most  was  not  the  warrior  of  Tyrtaeus 
or  Archilochus,  but  him  who  remained  faithful  and  firm, 
bound  by  honor,  steadfast  through  good  and  ill,  impreg- 
nable alike  to  danger  and  to  gain.1  War,  save  in  defence 
of  native  land,  seemed  to  him  utterly  useless.  He  went  into 
it  shamed  by  the  call  of  the  herald  rather  than  from  any 
martial  longings. 

May  peace  and  wealth  possess  the  state,  that  I  may  revel  with 
others,  for  evil  war  I  do  not  love.  Give  not  thine  ear  too  much 
when  the  herald  shouts  loud  and  far.  For  we  do  not  join  battle 
for  our  fatherland.  Yet  is  it  disgraceful  when  one  is  present 
and  mounted  on  a  swift-footed  steed  not  to  look  upon  tearful 
war.2 

When  the  threat  of  Persian  advance  was  hanging  over 
Greece  he  prayed  to  the  gods  that  he  might  be  inspired  to 
charm  the  people  into  fearlessness  of  the  danger.  To  Apollo 
he  prayed  to  save  his  city  from  the  arrogant  army  of  the 
Medes  in  spite  of  the  disunion  of  the  Greeks,  which  he 
feared.* 

The  last  great  state  to  enter  upon  the  new  life  was  Athens, 
though  Thucydides  states  that  Attica  suffered  least  from 
the  recurrent  invasions,  and  the  Athenians  were  therefore 
the  first  to  lay  aside  their  arms  and  attain  conditions  of 
peace.4  At  a  very  early  period  the  whole  district  was 
united  into  the  city-state  of  Athens,  partly  by  peaceful  per- 

lThcognis,  77-86.  *  Ibid.,  885-890. 

*/W</.,  756-768,  773-7&.  *Thuc.  i,  6. 
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suasion  and  partly  by  force.1  Mountain  barriers  discour- 
aged such  expansion  as  Sparta  was  undertaking  and  the 
Athenian  nobility  turned  themselves  to  securing  control  of 
the  best  lands  of  Attica  itself.  The  ever-present  necessity 
for  more  food  than  Attica  produced  led  inevitably  to  com- 
mercial growth.  For  this  an  essential  element  was  the  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Salamis  which  commanded  the  port 
of  Athens  and  was  in  the  control  of  their  flourishing  indus- 
trial and  commercial  neighbor,  Megara.  An  attempt  to  take 
it  resulted  in  a  long-drawn-out  guerilla  warfare,  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  so  badly  defeated  that  the  ruling  class, 
who  were  more  interested  in  agriculture,  forbade  any  one 
suggesting  another  effort  to  secure  the  island.  The  result 
was  a  shattering  of  Athenian  commercial  interests,  which 
doubtless  became  a  factor  in  the  crisis  which  led  to  the  laws 
of  Draco  and  the  reforms  of  Solon.  The  latter  statesman 
saw  the  necessity  and  the  possibilities  of  Athenian  com- 
merce and  felt  the  disgrace  of  the  cowardice  thus  displayed. 
With  his  warlike  elegies  which  he  sang  in  the  market-place 
he  stirred  the  people  up  to  the  recapture  of  Salamis.*  This 
success  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  further  ventures  over- 
seas. A  desire  for  a  share  in  the  rich  trade  with  the  Euxine 
Sea  and  the  advantages  there  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of 
food-supply,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  garrison  at  Sige- 
ium  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Troad  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont.  It  was  not  a  colony  but  a  fort  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade.  At  the  same  time  it  broke  the  connection 
between  Megara  and  her  colonies  in  the  Pontus.*  This  un- 
dertaking, in  which  Athens  had  the  support  of  her  sister 
city,  Miletus,  led  to  that  war  between  Athens  and  Mytilene 
which  was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  Periander.     Civil 

1  Busok,  op.  cit.t  vol.  ii,  pp.  90-93. 

*  Bergk,  op.  cU.t  vol  ii ;  Solon,  f r.  1 ;  cf.  Busolt,  op.  «/.,  vol  ii,  p.  247. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  249-254. 
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troubles  put  an  end  temporarily  to  this  movement.    Salamis 
and  the  footing  on  the  Hellespont  were  both  lost.1 

The  administration  of  Solon  laid  the  foundation  for  later 
Athenian  industry  and  commerce.  He  attracted  to  Athens 
foreign  artisans  and  organized  the  Athenian  coinage  system 
on  the  Euboic  standard,  thereby  cutting  off  the  dependence 
of  Athens  on  the  Megarians  and  the  ^ginetans  and  starting 
a  feud  with  ^Egina  which  was  to  last  until  the  fifth  century.2 
Peisistratus  built  on  these  foundations.  He  established  the 
peasant  farmer  in  security  and  gave  to  Athens  the  backbone 
of  the  state.  Under  his  guidance  Athenian  vase  manufac- 
ture and  trade  expanded  to  wide  proportions.  He  invited 
to  his  court  artist  and  writer  and  prepared  the  way  for 
Athenian  leadership  in  thought.  A  new  war  with  Mytilene 
gave  him  full  control  over  Sigeium,  and  the  foundation  of 
Sestos  made  Athenian  control  over  the  Hellespont  secure. 
His  relations  with  the  Thracian  coast  became  later  Athenian 
policy.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Thessalians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  endeavored  to  secure  for  Athens 
leadership  among  the  Ionians  through  relations  with  the 
shrine  of  Delos.8 

At  the  end  of  the  century  the  Athenians  took  part  in  the 
Ionian  revolt  and  waged  successful  war  against  the  Thebans 
for  the  control  of  Plataea  and  with  the  Chalcidians  for  the 
ownership  of  the  Lelantine  plain.4  The  people  were  strong, 
vigorous  and  warlike,  looking  abroad  for  new  fields  to  con- 
quer, and  the  great  days  of  Athens  lay  just  ahead. 

The  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  expanded  and 
become  wealthy  and  powerful.  Here  Ionians  who  felt  the 
lack  of  freedom  under  Lydian  or  Persian  rule  found  that 

1  Bury,  History  of  Greece  (London,  1913),  p.  196. 
'  Busolt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  307. 

■/MA,  §17. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  441,  et  scq. 
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which  they  desired ;  here  exiles  were  welcomed  from  what- 
ever party,  and  Magna  Graecia  became  the  second  home  of 
many  poets  and  philosophers.  The  wealthiest  and  most 
luxurious  of  the  cities  was  Sybaris,  which  controlled  the 
overland  trade  with  western  Italy.  The  effeminate  ease  and 
luxury  of  her  citizens  became  a  byword  among  the  Greeks 
in  later  days.1  Hard  by  was  the  smaller  city  of  Crotoo,  re- 
nowned for  the  simplicity  of  its  life,  the  strictness  of  its 
discipline  and  the  success  of  its  athletes.  In  the  year  510 
B.  C.  war  broke  out  between  them.  Though  Sybaris  put 
into  the  field,  according  to  tradition,  an  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  the  Crotoniates,  led  by  their  famous 
athlete,  Milo,  were  successful.  In  seventy  days  Sybaris  had 
fallen  and  been  destroyed.  Its  inhabitants  were  killed,  sold 
into  slavery  or  scattered  into  exile.2  Truphe  kcd  hybris  had 
wrought  its  ruin,  love  of  luxury  and  arrogance.*  It  was 
the  classic  example  of  a  city  overthrown  because  of  loss  of 
warlike  vigor.  Its  fate  brought  a  shock  to  the  entire  Hel- 
lenic world.  When  the  fall  of  Miletus  followed,  the  Greeks 
had  learned  too  well  the  fate  of  a  captured  city.  A  great 
object  lesson  was  to  teach  them  all  the  evils  which  followed 
in  the  train  of  war. 

1  Botsford  and  Sihler,  op.  cit.%  pp.  205,  et  seq. 

1  Grotc,  op.  c it,,  vol.  iv,  p.  413. 

B  Diodorus  Siculus  ed.  Vogel- Fischer  (  Leipzig,  1S88-1906),  xi,  90,  xii, 
9,  10;  Strabo,  ed.  Meineke  i Leipzig.  1904-9),  vi,  263. 


CHAPTER  III 

I 

The  Persian  War  and  Hellenic  Peace 

The  movements  toward  union  and  peace  which  appeared 
in  the  sixth  century  were  to  be  developed  into  a  measure 
of  success  by  the  war  with  Persia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century.  Foreign  danger  was  to  unite  the  Greeks  for 
a  time.  Politician  and  writer  were  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  peace  among  the  Hellenes  and  war  upon  the  barbarian. 
The  experiences  of  the  war  were  to  teach  man  most  clearly 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  cruelty  of  war. 

The  advance  of  the  Persians  found  the  Greeks  divided 
as  usual.  Athens  had  just  finished  wars  with  Thebes  and 
Chalcis  and  was  quarreling  with  ^Egina.  Sparta,  under  the 
leadership  of  Cleomenes,  had  interfered  in  ^Egina  and  had 
defeated  Argos  again.  The  one  element  of  strength  was 
the  Peloponnesian  League,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
height  of  its  power  by  the  addition  of  Athens  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyrants.  On  the  ground  of  her  membership  in 
this  League,  Athens  appealed  to  Sparta  for  aid  when  the 
forces  of  Darius  were  threatening.  The  story  of  Mara- 
thon needs  no  retelling.  Athens  used  the  period  following 
for  party  strife,  for  aggression  against  the  islanders  and  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  with  ^gina.  Not  until  the  army  of 
Xerxes  was  assembling  were  steps  taken  for  defensive 
measures.  In  the  autumn  of  481  there  assembled  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  a  congress  of  deputies  of  all  the 
patriotic  states.  This  assembly  formed  an  Hellenic  League, 
461]  67 
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which  was  virtually  an  extension  of  the  Peloponnesian. 
The  armies  of  the  new  organization  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sparta.    Athens  yielded  her  claims  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  interests  of  harmony.     Many  states  re- 
mained  outside  —  Thebes,    out   of   jealousy   for   Athens; 
Argos,  because  of  her  hatred  of  Sparta;  those  of  Thessaly 
out  of  necessity,  because  of  their  exposed  position.     The 
western  Greeks  were  in  difficulties  of  their  own.    It  was  this 
alliance,  however,  which  fought  Salamis  and  Plataea  and 
began  the  movements  of  retaliation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^gean.    To  it  were  admitted  the  larger  Asiatic  and  island 
cities.    It  remained  nominally  in  force  until  the  breach  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  in  461.    Sparta  had  been  the  back- 
bone of  Hellas  in  the  defence  against  Persia.    As  the  leader 
of  an  organization  which  should  unite  all  Hellenes  in  the 
^Egean  and  free  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  however.  Sparta 
was  a  failure.     Conservatism  and  the  menace  of  the  helots 
dictated  a  narrow  Peloponnesian  policy.    The  Lacedaemon- 
ians endeavored  to  keep  extra- Peloponnesian  states  defence- 
less.   They  were  not  interested  in  the  affairs  of  distant  Hel- 
lenes.   Nor  were  Spartan  leaders  a  success  when  they  were 
not  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  officials  of  the  state. 
They  therefore  willingly  surrendered  to  Athens  the  com- 
mand of  the  overseas  forces  when  the  Ionians,  already  in 
separate  alliance  with  Athens,  objected  to  the  leadership  of 
Pausanias.    As  long  as  Athens  remained  a  friend  and  an  ally 
and  busied  herself  in  Asiatic  affairs  Sparta  had  nothing  to 
fear.    The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Delian  Confed- 
eracy.   Projected  by  Themistocles,  it  was  organized  by  the 
wisdom  of  Aristides.    It  consisted  of  the  perpetual  union  of 
a  number  of  states,  all  of  which  were  to  be  equal  and  inde- 
pendent, for  the  defence  of  the  iEgean  against  Persia.  There 
was  to  be  a  general  congress  of  the  members  at  Delos  under 
the  presidency  of  Athens,  in  which  all  members  had  an  equal 
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vote,  to  decide  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The  treasury 
was  established  at  Delos  and  was  administered  by  twelve 
Athenian  Hellenotamiae.  The  larger  states  furnished  ships 
to  the  fleet ;  the  smaller  paid  contributions  according  to  their 
resources.  The  task  of  determining  the  duty  of  each  state 
was  entrusted  to  Aristides,  who  fulfilled  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.  Under  the  generalship  of  Cimon  the  work  of 
the  confederacy  was  carried  on  until  after  the  battle  of 
Eurymedon  in  468,  when  the  Persians  were  excluded  from 
the  iEgean.1 

From  the  very  beginning  the  confederacy  was  dominated 
by  Athens.  The  Athenians  were  able  to  control  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  small  states  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  con- 
gress. Athenians  served  as  treasurers  and  managed  the 
finances,  collecting  the  payments  of  the  members.  In  addi- 
tion, Athens  made  separate  commercial  treaties  with  the  in- 
dividual states  which  bound  them  close  to  her.  The  first 
real  step  in  the  development  of  an  Athenian  empire  came 
when  Naxos,  convinced  that  the  danger  from  Persia  was 
past  and  tired  of  making  contributions,  tried  to  secede  from 
the  alliance.  Cimon  put  down  this  attempt  and  reduced 
Naxos  to  the  condition  of  a  subject  state.  The  culmination 
of  this  movement  was  reached  in  the  next  period. 

As  long  as  Cimon  was  in  power  the  policy  of  the  Hellenic 
league  was  followed:  namely,  war  abroad  and  peace  at 
home.  To  this  the  democratic  party  at  Athens  was  op- 
posed. The  failure  and  mistreatment  by  the  Spartans  of 
an  Athenian  expedition  sent  at  the  request  of  Sparta  and 
supported  by  Cimon  at  the  time  of  the  helot  revolt  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  Cimon  and  a  breach  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Thus  the  period  of  Hellenic  peace  came  to  an  end. 
The  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  been  united  before  this  time, 

1  On  the  history  of  this  period  cf.  Busolt,  op,  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  557, 
et  seg.;  vol.  iii,  pp.  1,  et  seq. 
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for  the  most  part  by  the  might  of  the  two  great  tyrants, 
Theron  of  Akragas  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  These  able 
men  had  mastered  their  own  cities,  had  brought  under  their 
control  the  neighboring  cities,  had  bound  themselves  to- 
gether by  marriage  alliances,  and  had  accomplished  by  force 
that  union  of  Hellenes  which  the  threat  of  Persia  was  to 
bring  about  in  the  iEgean.  Together  they  stopped  the 
armies  of  Carthage  at  Himera  and  secured  favorable  trea- 
ties of  peace.  Hieron.  successor  of  Gelon,  followed  this 
success  with  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  at  Cumae.in  474. 
The  courts  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants  were  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  period.  Poet  and  dramatist  and  artist  found  there 
all  the  freedom  and  appreciation  which  could  be  desired. 
The  overthrow  of  the  tyrannies  was  followed  by  such  con- 
fusion that  in  461  a  congress  was  held  of  all  the  Sicilian 
states  to  compose  matters  and  to  re-establish  the  independ- 
ence of  all  the  cities.1 

The  great  deeds  of  the  foreign  wars  in  Greece  and  Sicily 
resulted  in  a  wave  of  religious  devotion,  an  increase  in  Hel- 
lenic self-confidence,  which  stimulated  all  activities  but 
found  its  best  expression  in  literature  and  art.  The  writers 
of  the  period  reflect  the  spirit  of  their  age,  the  glory  of  the 
deeds  of  the  heroes,  the  value  of  Hellenic  unity,  and  withal 
the  horrors  of  war  itself. 

Pindar  ( 522-442),*  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  was  a 
native  of  Thebes.  Though  his  city  Medized,  he  himself 
was  thoroughly  patriotic.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
courts  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants.  He  was  an  aristocrat  to  the 
core  and  delighted  chiefly  in  the  noble  achievements  of 
young  aristocrats  in  the  service  of  their  states,  in  the  games 
and  in  war.    His  extant  poems,  ranging  in  date  from  502 

1  Grotc,  op.  cit.,  vol.  v,  pp.  236,  et  seq. 

2  Wright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119,  et  seq.;  Botsford  and  Sihler,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
32,  et  seq. 
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to  452  B.  C,  are  in  praise  of  the  victors  in  the  great  games. 
He  praised  the  victors  by  glorifying  their  heroic  ancestors 
and  recounting  the  ancient  legends  of  their  cities. 

Bacchylides  (ca.  507-428),  nephew  of  Simonides,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  older  poet's  position.  He,  too,  sang  of  the 
glories  of  Hieron.  His  subjects  are  in  general  the  same  as 
Pindar's,  but  they  lack  the  deep  feeling  and  originality  of 
the  master  poet,  graceful  and  delightful  though  they  are. 
He  is  the  last  of  the  classical  lyric  poets.  Drama  was  there- 
after to  occupy  the  center  of  the  literary  stage.1 

Contemporary  with  these  men  was  ^schylus,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  new  age.  Native  of  Eleusis,  of  an  old  Eupa- 
trid  family,  educated  as  befitted  a  noble,  in  athletics,  music 
and  Homer,  he  was  a  follower  of  Cimon  in  his  conservatism 
at  home  and  Panhellenism  abroad.  He  took  part  in  the 
great  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  his  military 
experiences  are  reflected  in  his  writings.  Like  the  lyricists, 
he  visited  Sicily.  His  epitaph,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  himself,  indicated  that  he  valued  more  highly  his 
service  to  his  state  in  war  than  the  renown  of  his  great  con- 
tributions to  the  literary  world. 

Here  Aeschylus  lies  in  Gela's  land  of  corn, 

Euphorion's  son,  in  far-off  Athens  born ; 

That  he  was  valiant  Marathon  could  show, 

And  long-haired  Medes  could  tell  it,  for  they  know.2 

iEschylus,  who  termed  his  own  dramas  morsels  from 
Homer,  followed  his  master  in  stirring  pictures  of  war. 
The  Seven  against  Thebes  was  filled,  said  the  ancients,  with 
the  fire  of  mailed  Ares.8    The  heroes  are  pictured  as  men 

1  Jebb,  Bacchylides  (Cambridge,  1905),  Introduction. 

*  Glover,  From  Pericles  to  Philip  (New  York,  1917),  P-  43- 

8  Aristophanes  ed.  Hall  (Oxford,  IQ02).  Frogs  1021. 
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of  might  and  valor  whose  delight  is  in  battle.  Through  the 
song  of  the  chorus  one  may  still  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
chariots,  the  shriek  of  the  whirling  wheels,  the  moans  of  the 
spear-shaken  air  and  the  rattle  of  the  stone  against  the 
battlements.  No  less  thrilling  is  the  description  of  Salamis 
in  the  Persae,  the  preparations  of  the  Persians,  the  high- 
spirited  paeans  of  the  Greeks,  the  advance,  the  struggle,  the 
confused  crashing  of  ships,  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  wailing  of  the  Persians  till  night  put  an  end  to  the 
battle.1 

Yet  there  is  little  of  the  glory  of  war  in  the  tragedies. 
Warrior  himself,  a  participant  in  the  sufferings  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Persian  War,  jEschylus  knew  full  well 
the  attendant  hardships  both  to  victor  and  to  vanquished. 
The  Agamemnon  and  the  Persae  present  the  results  of  war, 
the  one  to  a  people  whose  king  is  returning  victorious,  the 
other  to  a  nation  which  suffers  under  ruinous  defeat.  Even 
when  allowances  have  been  made  for  the  rhetorical  or  dra- 
matic values,  enough  remains  to  make  one  feel  the  terrible 
side  of  war. 

The  Agamemnon  opens  before  the  return  of  the  host 
while  the  king  and  his  followers  are  still  winning  glory 
at  Troy.  The  chorus,  with  an  air  of  foreboding  evil,  set 
forth  their  sufferings.  They  think  of  those  terrible  grap- 
ples of  the  battlefield  where  men's  strength  fails  and  war- 
riors are  crushed  in  the  dust  as  the  war-spears  clash.2 
Then  there  comes  to  yearning  hearts  in  place  of  the  brave 
man  who  went  forth  but  an  urn  of  cold  pyre-ashes.8  Cly- 
temnestra  pictures  the  calamity  of  the  wife,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  sit  alone  in  the  house  apart  from  her  lord  and  is 

1  Aeschylus,  Tragocdiae,  ed.  Sidgwick  (Oxford,  1899)  Seven  against 
Thebes,  152  et  seq.,  203  et  seq. ;  353  ct  sea. 

2  Id.,  Agamemnon,  63-65. 

3  Ibid.,  437-44- 
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driven  many  times  by  heart-shaking  rumors  to  the  verge 
of  suicide.1  In  their  grief  the  people  of  the  outraged  nation 
execrate  their  rulers  for  the  woe  they  have  brought  upon 
them. 

The  war-god  who  exchangeth 

Men's  lives  for  gold, 
And  where  the  mad  spear  rangeth 

The  scales  doth  hold,  • 

Sends  back  to  hearts  that  yearn 
For  a  brave  man's  return, 
Filling  one  small  sad  urn 

Pyre  ashes  cold. 

With  sighs  love  tells  their  story: — 

In  battle  bold 
Was  one :  one  fell  with  glory 

With  garments  rolled 
In  blood: — and  each  man  died 
All  for  another's  bride  1 
In  whispered  pain  and  pride 

Is  the  tale  told. 

While  here  grief's  hushed  defiance 

Chides  bitter- souled 
Atreus'  avenging  scions, 

There  lapped  in  mould, 
They,  round  the  embattled  steep, 
In  death  yet  comely  sleep; 
The  land  they  won — and  keep — 

Doth  them  enfold.2 

Amid  these  plaints  there  comes  the  herald  of  the  return- 
ing army.  He,  too,  has  his  tale  of  the  hardships  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  'the  more  vivid  when  one  remembers  that  it  is  a 
soldier  who  writes  them. 

1  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon,  850-865. 

2  Ibid. t  437-455*    Way,  Aesthylus  in  English  Verse  (London,  1908). 
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Of  travail  might  I  tell,  bleak  bivouac, 

Of  iron-bound  coasts,  hard-lying,  groans  on  groans — 

Who  knows  how  many? — through  the  straitened  days. 

Then  came  new  ills  on  land  to  vex  us  more : 

Hard  by  our  foes'  walls  through  the  night  we  lay; 

And  dews  from  heaven  and  reek  from  the  marshy  mead 

Down-drizzled,  clammy-cleaving,  rotting  vest, 

And  making  man's  hair  like  the  wild  beast's  fell 

But  O  to  tell  of  winters  that  slew  birds, 

By  snows  of  Ida  made  intolerable, 

Or  heat,  when  on  his  noon-day  couch,  the  sea 

Unrippled  sank  and  slept,  and  no  breath  stirred. 

Yet  is  his  attitude  that  of  the  victor.  His  joy  at  his  return 
home  overcomes  all  other  thoughts. 

What  boots  to  grieve  o'er  these?    Our  toils  are  past. 
Why  of  those  wasted  lives  take  nice  accounts? 

The  Argive  host  is  victorious,  the  gain  outweighs  the  loss. 
At  his  tale  of  victory  the  people,  too,  lay  aside  their  mis- 
givings.1 

This  comfort  comes  not  to  the  vanquished.    The  poet  de- 
scribes the  scene  when 

With  clouded  brow  a  herald  brings 
Hideous  disaster  from  a  field  of  rout, 
And  speaks  a  nation  stricken  with  one  wound, 
Speaks  many  a  light  of  many  a  home  doom-banned 
By  Ares'  twy-lashed  scourge  of  fire  and  steel, 
Twin  slaughter-curse,  blood-boultered  chariot  pair.2 

To  the  Persian  wives  and  mothers  who  have  been  sighing 
and  counting  the  days  till  their  spearmen  shall  return,  there 
comes  the  messenger  of  Xerxes  with  his  tale  of  defeat  and 
death,  and  grief  overwhelms  the  land.8  The  land  cries  out 
for  her  young  sons  killed  and  the  pall  of  death  covers 

*Way,  op.  cit.,  Agamemnon  555-5^4- 

2  Ibid.,  638-643. 

8  Aeschylus,  Persae  44.  61-64,  532-547- 
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it.1  No  word  of  victory  lightens  the  gloom  but  each  suc- 
cessive report  tells  of  new  losses  and  brings  fresh  sorrows.2 

A  worse  fate  than  this  of  the  Persians  ^Eschylus  ascribes 
to  the  Trojans  in  the  Agamemnon?  and  threatens  for  the 
Thebans,  should  the  Seven  take  the  city,  the  plundering  of 
wealth,  the  destruction  of  earth's  precious  gifts,  the  ruin  of 
an  ancient  city,  the  death  of  warriors,  the  murder  of  help- 
less babes  and  the  slavery,  the  terrible  fate  of  the  captive 
matrons  and  the  maids.4  In  this  all  too  vivid  picture  of  a 
scene  which  Homer  himself  deplored  has  not  the  poet  in 
mind  the  destruction  of  Miletus  and  of  Sybaris,  and  may  he 
not  be  protesting  against  such  a  survival  of  barbarism  ? 

Though  the  dramatist  regards  the  dead  hero  as  still 
comely  and  despises  the  cowardly,  skulking  stay-at-home, 
iEgisthus  womanlike  in  heart,0  yet  he  realizes  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  the  danger  to  the  state  in  the  loss  of 
the  flower  of  its  manhood.  As  long  as  its  men  remain, 
he  writes,  its  bulwark  is  sure,  but  when  they  are  gone  its 
strength  is  brought  low.6  So  the  Suppliant  Maidens  pray 
for  Argos  that  Ares,  bane  of  humankind,  may  never  pluck 
the  flower  of  her  youth  and  consume  the  choicest  of  her 
men.7 

War  in  defence  of  native  land,  i*Eschylus  regards  as  jus- 
tified; war  on  behalf  of  suppliants  as  ordered  by  divine 
law.8  His  own  part  in  the  defence  of  Hellas  he  esteemed 
as  the  greatest  act  of  his  life.9    Of  wars  in  good  cause,  wars 

1  Aeschylus,  Persae  710,  640,  673.  *  Ibid.,  909  e t  seq. 

*  Id,,  Agamemnon  326-9. 

*  Id.,  Seven  against  Thebes  321  et  seq. 

8  ld.y  Agamemnon  1224-5,  Choephoroi,  305. 
•/(/.,  Persae  103-5,  349. 
''Id.,  Suppliants  661-5. 

8  Id.,  Suppliants,  passin. 

9  Vide  supra,  p.  7-- 
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with  foreign  foes,  thuraioi,  Athena  in  her  wonderful  speech 
in  the  Eumenides  promised  the  Athenians  enough  to  satisfy 
those  in  whom  fierce  love  of  glory  burned,  and  assured 
them  that  in  the  glorious  strife  of  wars  she  would  not  allow 
the  city  to  be  uncrowned  amid  the  peoples.1  Useless  wars 
the  poet  would  seem  to  condemn ;  such  wars  as  the  Trojan, 
fought  for  a  woman;  the  Persian,  whose  foundation  was 
arrogance  of  conquest;  the  Theban,  caused  by  brothers' 
quarrels ;  above  all,  civil  strife  brought  on  by  passion.  Of 
these  disputes  Ares,  who  sells  men's  lives  for  gold,  is  a 
bitter  arbitrator.2  No  witnesses  or  payments  of  money 
does  he  accept,  but  by  the  death  of  warriors  he  decides  the 
cause.* 

In  the  path  of  justice  and  moderation  JEschylus  finds  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  By  righteous  dealings  at  home 
and  with  aliens  the  government  which  seeks  the  common 
weal  may  keep  the  state  without  calamity  in  peace.* 

Fame  above  measure  given 

Brings  man  but  woe: 
Full  in  his  eyes  Zeus'  levin 

Flasheth  its  glow. 
Let  mine  unenvied  weal 
Nor  crush  with  armed  heel 
Cities,  nor  conquest  feel 

Nor  thralldom  know.6 

Bacchylides  and  Pindar  represent  the  culmination  of  the 
lyric  Muse  in  their  attitude  toward  war  as  well  as  in  liter- 
ature. The  few  odes  and  fragments  of  Bacchylides  which 
survive  are  eloquent  in  praise  of  peace.    He  disliked  to  sing 

1  Aeschylus,  Eumenides  858-869,  cf.  Way,  op.  cit. 

*  Id.,  Agamemnon  448,  Persae,  passim,  Seven  against   Thebes  934 
et  seq. ;  Eumenides  858,  et  seq. 

*  Id.,  Seven  against  Thebes  934,  Agamemnon  437,  Suppliants,  933-7. 
4  Id.,  Suppliants  608-703. 

1  Way,  op.  cit.,  Agamemnon  467-474. 
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of  war;  for  "the  voice  of  the  lyre,  the  clear  strains  of 
choral  song  accord  not  with  the  grievous  stress  of  battle  as 
the  clash  of  arms  hath  no  place  amid  festivity."  1  He 
wrote,  too,  of  the  uncertainty  of  war,  which  discerns  no 
kinsmen  in  the  fight  but  sends  the  death-dealing  missiles 
blindly  against  the  foe.2  In  a  lyric  treatment  of  the  em- 
bassy of  Menelaus  and  Odysseus  to  Troy  he  represented  the 
Trojans  as  lifting  their  hands  to  the  gods  in  prayer  for  rest 
from  their  woes.  Menelaus  showed  to  them  the  path  of 
safety  from  war  in  the  pursuit  of  unswerving  Justice,  at- 
tendant to  Eunomia  (good  laws  well  obeyed)  and  prudent 
Themis.  "  Happy  the  land  whose  sons  take  her  to  dwell 
with  them."  8  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems  he 
sets  forth  the  manifold  blessings  of  peace. 

Mighty  Peace  brings  forth  wealth  for  mortals  and  the  full 
bloom  of  honey-tongued  song;  her  gift  it  is  that  the  fleshy 
thighs  of  oxen  are  burned  to  the  gods  in  the  yellow  flame  on 
the  carven  altars  and  the  youths  delight  themselves  with  athletic 
feats  and  flutes  and  revels.  Upon  the  iron-bound  handles  of 
the  shields  the  spiders  weave  their  webs  and  rust  destroys  the 
spears  and  the  two-edged  swords.  No  blast  of  brazen  trumpet 
is  heard  nor  is  sleep  of  gentle  spirit  which  comforteth  the 
heart  at  dawn  stolen  from  the  eyelids.  The  streets  are  filled 
with  joyous  feasting  and  songs  in  praise  of  youths  flame  forth.4 

Pindar,  though  his  praise  of  victors  in  the  games  led  him 
often  to  recitals  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in 
ancient  wars  and  of  the  martial  valor  of  the  Sicilian  princes 
themselves,  nevertheless  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
sound  of  the  lyre  even  violent  Ares  left  aside  his  sharp- 

1  Jebb,  Bacchylides  xiii,  12-16. 
*Ibid.t  v,  127-35. 
*Ibid.,  xiv,  40-56. 
*Ibid.,  fr.  1. 
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pointed  spears  and  warmed  his  heart  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Muses.1  He  proclaimed  himself  as  one  not  fond  of  strife 
or  contention,2  and  his  Muse  would  seem  to  object  to  ex- 
travagant praise  of  warriors.3  A  citizen  of  Thebes,  which 
had  Medized,  he  had  not  the  background  of  that  personal 
service  in  the  Persian  war  which  had  fired  ^Eschylus.  The 
end  of  the  war  meant  to  him  the  removal  of  the  Tantalus- 
stone  which  had  hung  over  Hellas.4  "  War  may  indeed  be 
sweet  to  those  who  know  it  not/'  he  said,  "  but  once  ex- 
perienced it  becomes  a  source  of  dread."  5  On  the  other 
hand,  he  gloried  in  the  praise  of  peace.  "  O,  Kindly  Peace, 
Daughter  of  Righteousness,  who  makest  a  nation  great, 
holding  the  supreme  keys  of  councils  and  of  wars — thou 
knowest  alike  how  to  give  and  to  withhold  gentleness  in  due 
season. " e  Any  citizen,  he  proclaimed,  who  desired  pros- 
perity for  his  state  must  seek  the  radiant  light  of  high- 
minded  Peace.7  Corinth  and  iEgina  he  praised  especially 
because  in  those  cities  were  found  the  secure  base  on  which 
cities  rest — Justice  and  Peace,  dispensers  of  wealth  to  men.* 
He  prayed  for  the  men  of  Mtna,  as  being  above  the  desire 
for  gain,  that  Zeus  should  shield  them  from  wars  and  grant 
them  glory  in  good  laws  and  in  the  festivals.0 

The  poet  stood  by  no  means  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Rather  Peace  herself  roused  to  relentless  wrath,  he  thought, 
had  crushed  the  might  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis  and  of 

1  Pindar,  ed.  Schroeder  in  Bergk,  op.  cit.,  i,  Pythian,  i,  10-13. 

2  Id.,  01.  vi,  19. 

3  Id.,  01.  vi,  21. 

4  Id.,  Isthmian  vii,  5  et  seq. 
*  Id.,  fr.  no. 

6  Id.,  Pythian  viii,  1  et  seq. 
T/J.,  fr.  109. 

8/d.,  01.  xiii,  6-7 ;  viii,  1,  22. 
9  Id.,  Nemean  ix,  28-33. 
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the  Etruscans  at  Cumae.1  He  rejoiced  in  the  deeds  of 
Athens  and  ^Egina  and  of  the  Sicilians  in  their  struggles 
against  the  foreign  foe.  In  later  life  he  praised  the  deeds 
and  mourned  the  death  of  Thebans  who  had  fought  against 
the  aggressive  force  of  Athens.2  To  those  who  had  died 
fighting  for  native  land,  he  accorded  the  highest  honors  that 
were  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

Yet  there  remaineth  renown  for  valiant  men.  For  let  who- 
soever in  the  great  cloud  of  war  keep  from  his  beloved  country 
the  shower  of  blood  bringing  destruction  upon  the  enemy's  host 
know  of  a  surety  that  he  increaseth  the  renown  of  the  race  of 
his  fellow-citizens  greatly  both  living  and  dead.3 

To  those  who  survive  such  deeds  of  righteousness  in  youth 
he  promised  in  old  age  a  day  of  calm.* 

The  Ionian  Revolt  and  the  Persian  Wars  produced  a 
very  different  reaction  in  Heraclitus,  the  recluse  philos- 
opher of  Ephesus.5  He  had  seen  the  downfall  of  Ionian 
freedom  and  character  and  the  growth  of  power  of  the  suc- 
cessful leaders  of  the  European  Greeks.  This  transforma- 
tion seemed  to  him  the  result  of  war.  The  warrior,  he  de- 
clared, received  the  highest  honors.6  Gods  and  men  united 
to  glorify  him.  He  became  god  while  the  weakling  re- 
mained man,  preserved  his  freedom  while  the  rest  became 
slaves.7  The  philosopher  attacked  the  people  of  his  own 
city  bitterly  as  utterly  base  and  worthless  seekers  of  self- 
interest  alone.8    "  It  is  clear  from  the  drift  of  Heraclitus' 

1  Pindar,  01.  xiii,  8-12.. 

7  Id.,  fr.  76,  77;  Pythian  i,  72-74;  Isthmian  vi,  31  et  seq. 

3  Id.,  fr.  78;  Isthmian  v,  26-30. 

4  Id.,  Nent.  ix,  44. 

*  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  4  vols.  (London,  1906),  vol.  i,  p.  59  et  seq. 
•Diels,  Die  Fragmente  der  V orsokratiker  (3d  ed.  Berlin,  1912),  fr.  24. 
''Ibid.,  fr.  53.  *Ibid.,  fr.  121. 
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argument  that  he  conceived  war  as  testing  and  preserving 
the  qualities  of  mankind,  as  making  a  distinction  between 
the  competent  and  the  incompetent,  as  founding  the  state 
and  organizing  society."  *  These  ideas  he  carried  into  his€ 
explanation  of  the  universe  and  he  enunciated  the  natural 
law  of  strife.  "  We  must  recognize,"  he  said,  "  that  war  is 
common  to  all  things,  justice  is  strife,  and  all  things  come 
through  strife  and  necessity."  2 

II 

The  Age  of  Pericles 

The  breach  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  461  resulted 
in  the  division  of  eastern  Hellas  into  two  opposing  camps, 
between  which  strife  followed  for  hegemony.  Athens 
under  the  leadership  of  Pericles,  the  head  of  the  im- 
perialistic democratic  party,  started  forthwith  on  a  career 
of  aggrandizement.  The  Athenians,  to  secure  control  of 
the  lucrative  trade  with  the  west,  took  charge  of  the  helots 
who  escaped  as  a  result  of  the  revolt a  and  settled  them  in 
Naupactus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  An  alli- 
ance with  the  democrats  of  Megara  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  was  then  secured.  To  secure  an  outpost  against 
Sparta  she  allied  herself  with  Argos.  Her  own  position  in 
the  jEgean  was  assured  by  the  conquest  of  ^Egina  and  by 
the  building  of  the  Long  Walls.  Sparta  had  countered  by 
aiding  the  Thebans  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Boeotian 
League.  Athens  answered  that  manoeuvre  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Thebans  and  the  formation  of  a  continental  federation 
consisting  of  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  Phocis  and  eastern 
Locris  and  the  Achaean  towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  with 
close  affiliation  with  Thessaly.    Athens  was  well  on  her  way 

1Gomperz,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
1  Heraclitus,  f rs.  53,  80. 
8  Vide  supra,  p.  69. 
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to  a  control  of  all  Hellas.  At  this  juncture  came  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  her  spheres  of  influence  the  third  of  the 
great  sources  of  food  supply  for  Greece,  Egypt.  The  other 
two,  the  Euxine  region  and  Sicily,  were  already  under  her 
control.  Egypt  had  revolted  against  Persia  and  to  the  rebels 
Athens  sent  aid.  It  proved  to  be  too  great  an  undertaking 
for  the  Egyptians  and  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  resources 
of  Athens.  The  revolt  failed  and  two  Athenian  fleets  were 
destroyed.  In  the  meantime  efforts  of  Pericles  in  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  had  not  been  altogether  successful;  Argos  had 
made  peace  with  Sparta,  which  left  that  city  a  free  hand 
against  Athens.  Persia,  too,  was  in  a  position  to  cause  more 
trouble.  The  outcome  was  that  Athens  recalled  Cimon 
from  exile,  obtained  through  his  influence  a  five  years'  truce 
with  Sparta,  and  sent  him  off  on  a  final  expedition  against 
the  Persians.  On  the  island  of  Cyprus  the  Athenians  won 
a  victory  over  the  Persians  but  Cimon  died  of  disease  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Athens  had  exhausted  her  energies  in 
these  distant  struggles;  her  forces  were  needed  at  home. 
There  followed,  then,  as  a  natural  result,  negotiations  with 
Persia.  While  no  formal  treaty  was  procurable,  a  verbal 
agreement  was  reached  for  the  cessation  of  strife.  This 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  in  the  trade  that 
developed  under  the  Athenians. 

The  forces  which  Athens  had  at  her  disposal  were  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  unifying  Hellas  by  force.  Pericles 
tried  to  attain  his  goal,  then,  by  peaceful  means.  He  pro- 
posed a  conference  to  meet  at  Athens,  to  consider  measures 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  shrines  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
the  paying  of  the  vows  due  to  the  gods,  and  "  concerning 
the  sea,  that  all  might  sail  it  fearlessly  and  keep  the  peace."  x 
This  attempt  to  put  Hellas  on  a  sound  footing  of  religious 

1  Plutarch,  trans,  by  Clough  (New  York,  1910),  Pericles  17. 
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and  commercial  unity  under  the  leadership  of  Athens  was 
blocked  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Sparta.  In  447  a 
crisis  suddenly  developed.  A  defeat  of  a  small  Athenian 
force  at  Coronea  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  all  Boeotia 
and  the  continental  federation  collapsed.  The  next  year 
a  Spartan  force  invaded  Attica  and  at  the  same  time 
Megara  and  Euboea  rebelled.  Pericles  managed  to  save 
the  day ;  the  Spartans  withdrew  and  the  Euboean  revolt  was 
suppressed,  but  Megara  was  lost.  Athens,  exhausted,  was 
compelled  to  make  peace  on  terms  which  restored  in  gen- 
eral the  conditions  existing  prior  to  461.  Peace  was  made 
for  thirty  years,  extending  to  the  allies  of  both  parties  on 
the  basis  of  the  status  quo.  Athens  thus  abandoned  all 
claim  to  her  continental  possessions  except  to  Naupactus 
and  Plataea.  Her  maritime  empire,  however,  was  acknowl- 
edged. Neither  party  was  to  interfere  with  the  allies  of  the 
other  but  each  might  seek  allies  among  neutrals.  Hellas 
was  thus  divided  into  two  fairly  well-balanced  parts.  To 
keep  the  peace  between  them  it  was  agreed  that  trade  should 
be  free  to  all,  and  furthermore  that  all  disputes  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  which  by  this  time  was  regarded  as 
an  ancient  custom.  No  provision  was  made,  unfortunately, 
as  to  the  means  or  methods  to  be  employed  in  arranging  for 
this  judicial  proceeding.  It  was  left  to  the  honor  of  the 
states  concerned.  Though  the  situation  thus  contained 
seeds  of  future  strife,  it  appeared  that  for  a  time  at  least 
the  problems  of  Hellas  had  been  settled.  In  place  of  the 
domination  of  one  power  a  balance  had  been  established 
with  measures  intended  to  prevent  its  upset. 

Pericles  made  use  of  the  period  of  peace  which  followed 
to  consolidate  the  Athenian  Empire.  Gradually  her  allies  in 
the  Delian  Confederacy  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
until  finally  only  Samos,  Chios  and  Lesbos  were  left  in  a 
position  of  independence.     The  treasury  was  moved  to 
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Athens  after  the  disaster  in  Egypt;  Athena  became  the 
protectress  of  the  organization  in  place  of  Apollo;  the 
Delian  Congress  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Athenian  assembly 
settled  measures  relating  to  the  empire.  The  empire  was 
divided  into  tribute  districts  and  quadrennial  assessments 
were  established,  with  provision  for  appeal  to  Athens. 
Legal  cases  of  major  importance  were  required  to  be  sent 
to  Athens  for  trial.  Self-interest  was  the  binding  force 
which  held  the  empire  together.  Freedom  from  foreign 
and  domestic  strife  aided  the  development  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry and  produced  prosperity.  Athenian  administration 
of  legal  matters  assured  justice  to  all  and  tended  to  legal 
assimilation.  The  Athenian  policy  of  settling  Athenian 
citizens  at  various  places  within  the  empire,  while  a  source 
of  grievance  to  the  allies,  was  nevertheless  a  potent  Atticiz- 
ing  force.  The  strongest  element  of  union,  however,  was 
the  maintenance  of  democracy  in  all  the  subject  cities. 
The  empire  was  an  organization  for  the  perpetuation  of 
democracy. 

*  With  all  its  excellent  purposes,  however,  this  system  con- 
tained fatal  weaknesses.  The  exclusion  of  the  allies  from 
representation  in  the  government  produced  a  tendency  to 
revolt.  It  violated  the  most  precious  principle  of  Hellenic 
political  philosophy  —  the  right  of  every  state,  no  matter 
how  small,  to  eleutheria  kai  autonotnia,  freedom  and  self- 
government.  Oligarchs  everywhere  opposed  the  empire 
and  sought  its  overthrow.  In  440  a  revolt  broke  out  in 
Samos  which  was  put  down  after  considerable  difficulty 
with  a  great  deal  of  cruelty.  Athens  was  still  the  master 
of  the  situation.  The  leader  of  the  anti-imperialistic 
party  in  Athens  itself  had  been  ostracized  shortly  be- 
fore. Corinth  had  prevented  Peloponnesian  interference 
in  the  Samian  revolt  for  commercial  reasons.  No  one 
seemed  strong  enough  or  willing  to  break  down  Athenian 
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power  in  the  ^Egean,  and  Pericles  was  able  to  devote  time 
and  money  to  the  beautification  and  glorification  of  his 
city,  to  make  it  the  cultural  leader  of  Hellas.1 

The  only  writers  of  this  golden  age  of  Hellas  who  ex- 
press any  opinions  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  war  are  the 
dramatist  Sophocles  (496-406  B.  C.)  and  the  historian 
Herodotus  (ca.  484-425  B.  C).  The  former  in  his  long 
life  spanned  the  period  of  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  power 
of  his  city.  As  a  boy  he  took  part  in  the  celebrations  over 
the  victory  of  Salamis.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer of  munitions,  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  letters  and  to  the  service  of  the  state,  whose 
praises  he  sang  so  eloquently.  Though  of  no  great  ability 
in  public  affairs,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  generals  in  the 
Samian  War,  served  a  term  as  a  treasurer  of  the  empire, 
and  in  his  old  age  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  reorganize 
the  empire  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He 
gained  his  highest  glory  as  a  finished  master  of  the  dramatic 
art.  In  enjoyment  of  a  less  troubled  life  and  of  a  gentler 
spirit  than  his  predecessor  iEschylus,  he  was  less  inclined 
to  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  life  of  man.  In  his  more 
reasoned  attitude  towards  the  world,  and  above  all  in  his 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  state  and  its  gods,  he  was 
closer  to  the  people,  a  true  interpreter  of  his  period.2 

To  this  easy-going,  eukolos,  as  Aristophanes  called  him, 
gentleman  of  Athens,  who  received  his  support  from  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  the  problem  of  peace  and  war  did 
not  appeal;  he  offered  no  solution.  Only  occasionally  do 
references  to  war  appear  in  his  dramas.  When  the  subject 
did  arise,  however,  he  was  vehement  in  his  opposition.  He 
condemned  Ares,  a  blind  monster  who  stirred  up  all  evil 

^his  survey  of  the  history  of  the  period  is  based  on  Botsford's 
Hellenic  History  in  manuscript,  cf.  Busolt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii. 
2  Wright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  216,  et  seq.    Botsford  and  Sihier,  op.  ft/.,  p.  34. 
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things.1  On  several  occasions  he  pointed  out  .the  evil  effects 
for  the  state,  since  war  took  the  best  of  the  young  men  and 
left  the  weaklings-  "  The  well-born  and  the  good  Ares 
loves  to  snatch,  while  he  who  is  bold  in  tongue,  fleeing  from 
danger,  is  free  from  harm,  for  Ares  careth  not  for  the 
coward."  2  The  chorus  of  warriors  in  the  Ajax,  longing 
for  the  end  of  the  long  years  of  woe  around\Troy,  recount 
their  hardships  and  deprivations  and  curse  the  man  who  by 
his  toils  first  taught  the  Greeks  to  league  themselves  for 
war  in  hateful  arms.  "  Yea,  he  it  was  who  wrought  the 
ruin  of  men."  8  In  the  Trachiniae,  Deianeira  expresses 
deep  pity  for  those  helpless  and  innocent  sufferers,  the 
women  captives,  so  brutally  treated  and  carried  off  into 
slavery,  "  ill-fated  exiles,  homeless  and  fatherless  in  a  for- 
eign land."  4  Far  better  thought  the  poet  that  all  wars 
should  cease.  He  counseled  prudence  in  the  choice  of  war. 
To  those  who  made  war  on  behalf  of  suppliants,  Zeus  would 
give  the  victory,  for  it  was  an  honorable  thing,  but  useless 
war  must  be  avoided.8  He  pictured  the  joy  at  Thebes, 
the  night-long  dance  and  song,  when  the  end  of  the  trial  of 
war  had  come  and  Thebes  was  safe  from  destruction.6  Yet 
this  same  dramatist  was  one  of  the  generals  who  brought 
about  the  subjection  and  punishment  of  the  revolting 
Samians. 

Herodotus,  born  in  Halicarnassus,  exiled  from  his  native 
city,  a  great  traveler,  was  possessed  of  broad  Panhellenic 

^ebb-Pearson,  The  Fragments  of  Sophocles,  3  vols.  (Cambridge, 
1917). 

'Sophocles  Tragoediae,  ed.  Dindorf-Mekler  (Leipzig,  1912),  Philoc- 
tetes  435-*;  fr.  554,  fr.  724. 

zId.,  Ajax  1185-1210. 

4  Id.,  Trachiniae  298-302. 

«/(*.,  Oedipus  Coloncus  380,  1045- 1098. 

*Ibid.f  1 19-126. 
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sympathies,  somewhat  colored  by  a  predilection  for  Athens.1 
The  historian  of  the  Persian  Wars  and  recorder  of  so  many 
of  the  early  wars  of  Hellas,  he  seldom  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  general  subject  of  war.  The  Trojan  war  he  re- 
garded as  without  sufficient  cause.  Yet  he  felt  that  it  lay 
at  the  beginning  of  all  the  later  strife  between  Europe  and 
Asia.4  To  war  among  the  Greeks  he  objected.  He  praised 
the  Athenians  for  yielding  their  right  to  command  the  fleet 
at  the  great  congress  at  Corinth  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
necine struggle.  "  Herein  they  judged  rightly.  For  in- 
ternal strife  is  a  thing  as  much  worse  than  war  carried  on 
by  a  united  people  as  war  itself  is  worse  than  peace."  *  In 
one  short  sentence  he  delivered  a  terrible  condemnation  of 
war.  "  Since  in  war  fathers  bury  their  sons,  while  in  peace 
sons  bury  their  fathers,  no  one  is  so  senseless  as  to  choose 
war  in  place  of  peace."  * 

1  Botsford  and  Sihier,  op.  cit.t  pp.  21,  et  seq. 
1  Herodotus  i,  3,  4. 
*  Id.,  viii,  3- 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Peloponnesian  War 

The  Thirty  Years'  Peace  put  an  end  to  open  hostilities 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  but  it  failed  to  settle  the  fun- 
damental and  vexing  questions  of  rivalry  and  to  remove 
the  mutual  bad  feeling  and  distrust.  The  balance  was  too 
delicate.  To  avoid  giving  Sparta  any  occasion  for  opposi- 
tion, Pericles  departed  from  his  earlier  aggressive  policy  to 
one  of  conservation  and  consolidation.  The  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  aggrandizement  was  certain  to  be  chal- 
lenged. Events  and  the  exigencies  of  Athenian  trade  and 
industry  forced  the  leaders  of  Athens  into  such  a  step  and 
trouble  followed. 

The  Megarian  decrees  formed  the  first  piece  of  renewed 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Athens.  A  small,  over-populated 
state,  once  of  great  commercial  importance,  Megara  had 
sunk  to  the  position  of  a  second-rate  industrial  city.  How- 
ever, her  farmers  furnished  vegetables  and  meat  to  the 
Athenian  markets,  and  her  wares,  which  were  good,  made 
her  merchants  strong  competitors  of  the  Athenian  manu- 
facturers and  tradesmen.  In  response  to  local  demands  for 
protection  the  Athenian  assembly  passed  a  decree  excluding 
the  Megarians  from  the  markets  of  the  empire.  The  Athe- 
nians had  resented  the  withdrawal  of  Megara  from  their 
federation  and  probably  hoped  to  force  the  Megarians  into 
subjection  that  they  might  regain  the  favorable  position  on 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  This  decree  meant  financial  ruin  and 
starvation  to  the  Megarians  and  served  as  a  warning  to  any 
481]  87 
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other  state  of  the  Spartan  alliance  which  might  block  the 
Athenians.  It  aroused  much  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
other  commercial  states,  particularly  of  Corinth.1 

The  Corcyraean  episode  added  another  element  to  Corin- 
thian unrest  at  the  increasing  power  of  Athens.  Corcyra, 
a  colony  of  Corinth,  but  one  of  the  few  remaining  inde- 
pendent naval  powers,  finding  herself  at  war  with  Corinth, 
appealed  to  Athens  for  aid.  They  had  cogent  arguments — 
their  navy,  which  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  and  the  control  which  they  were  able  to  exercise 
over  the  trade  route  to  Sicily.  In  vain  did  the  Corinthians 
argue  that  the  true  path  of  expediency  is  the  path  of  right. 
Athenian  refusal  of  the  Corcyrean  offer  meant  the  strength- 
ening of  the  only  important  naval  rival  of  Athens  and  a 
loss  of  prestige  to  Athens  itself  if  it  yielded  to  the  desires 
of  Corinth.  To  avoid  any  infraction  of  the  peace  the  Athe- 
nians concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra.  In  the 
resulting  war  the  Corinthians  were  worsted.2  The  enmity 
thus  aroused  between  Athens  and  Corinth  was  increased  by 
a  minor  difficulty  at  Potidaea.8 

The  crisis  in  Hellenic  affairs  and  the  test  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace  came  when  the  Corinthians,  fully  aroused,  in- 
vited the  envoys  of  the  Peloponnesian  League  to  meet  at 
Sparta  to  consider  the  situation.4  The  grievances  were 
submitted  to  the  Spartan  assembly.  Thucydides  made  use 
of  the  situation  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  Spartans, 
conservative,  reluctant  to  assume  the  aggressive  and  willing 
to  take  defensive  action  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 

Aristophanes,  Acharnians,  515  et  seq.,  cf.  Grundy,  Thucydides  and 
the  History  of  his  Age  (London,  1911),  ch.  iii.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des 
Alter thums,  vol.  iv  (Berlin,  1901),  pp.  288  et  seq. 

1  Thucydides,  i,  33  et  seq.     Meyer,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iv,  p.  282. 

'Thucydides,  i,  56. 

4  Grundy,  op.  cit.,  ch.  xv. 
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and  the  Athenians,  revolutionary,  always  on  the  alert  to 
seize  the  advantage,  ready  to  risk  all  to  gain  their  ends. 
They  were  born,  said  the  Corinthian  ambassadors,  neither 
to  have  peace  themselves  nor  to  allow  it  to  other  men.1 
The  Corinthians  made  the  veiled  threat  that  if  their  plea 
met  with  no  success  they  would  turn  elsewhere  for  aid. 
Sparta  was  in  this  way  forced  into  action.  Athenians  pres- 
ent endeavored  to  prevent  such  a  result  They  recounted  the 
glorious  deeds  of  Athens  in  the  past.  They  explained  the 
establishment  of  their  empire  and  justified  it  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  They  pointed  out  the  risks  involved  in  war 
and  called  upon  the  Spartans  to  submit  the  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration according  to  the  treaty.2 

Archidamus,  the  conservative  king  of  Sparta,  counseled 
delay.  He  supported  the  Athenian  demand  for  arbitration, 
pointing  out  the  absence  of  a  real  cause,  the  superiority  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  materials  of  war  and  in  money,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  issue.8  The  war  party,  however,  was 
the  stronger.  They  realized  that  the  basic  issue  was  not 
the  immediate  charges  against  Athens  but  the  existence  of 
the  Athenian  empire  itself,  which  was  not  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. "  Let  no  one  tell  us  that  we  should  take  time  to  think 
when  we  are  suffering  injustice,"  said  the  Ephor.  "  Lace- 
daemonians, prepare  for  war,  as  the  honor  of  Sparta  de- 
mands." 4  It  was  voted,  then,  that  the  Athenians  were 
guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.5 

At  the  assembly  of  the  league  which  followed  at  Sparta 
the  keynote  of  the  war  was  sounded.    Athens  was  a  menace 

1  Thucydides  i,  68  et  seq. 
1  Id.,  i,  73  et  seq. 
3  Id.,  i,  80  et  seq. 
4Id.ti,S6. 
»/</.,  i.  87. 
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to  all.  Some  states  she  already  ruled.  If  from  a  love  of 
peace  and  ease  the  Peloponnesians  failed  to  make  war  upon 
her,  she  would  soon  dominate  the  rest.  It  was  a  war  to 
assure  peace  to  all  Hellenes.  "  We  are  fighting  for  the  lib- 
erty of  Hellas.  On  every  ground  we  are  right  in  going  to 
war."  *  The  argument  was  unassailable.  The  league  voted 
for  war.  A  series  of  minor  demands  were  made  upon 
Athens,  followed  by  a  peremptory  order  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire.2 

The  Athenians  refused  to  yield.  The  least  concession 
would  be  a  confession  of  wrong-doing  or  of  weakness. 
Pericles  regarded  the  war  as  inevitable  and  felt  that  Athens 
was  ready.  Acting  on  his  advice  they  made  counter-propo- 
sitions to  Sparta,  put  the  onus  of  blame  for  the  beginning 
of  the  war  upon  that  city  by  offering  arbitration  "  upon  fair 
terms  according  to  the  treaty,  well  aware  that  war  was  at 
hand,  anxious  for  peace,  but  ready  and  willing  to  defend 
themselves."  * 

Arbitration  had  failed  in  its  crucial  test  as  a  means  for 
the  settling  of  disputes.  Had  there  been  provision  for  a 
proper  tribunal  and  regular  procedure  in  the  treaty  the 
quarrel  might  not  have  been  brought  to  a  head.  Such  a 
body  would  have  been  difficult  to  secure.  There  was  no 
state  powerful  enough  to  enforce  its  decisions  on  either 
party  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  without  prejudice  to 
act  as  arbiter.  The  Delphic  Amphictyony  was  too  much  in 
the  control  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  be  impartial.  Further- 
more, public  opinion  did  not  support  the  appeal  to  a  judicial 
decision.  The  enforcement  of  the  agreement  to  arbitrate 
was  left  by  the  treaty  to  the  honor  and  the  religious  scruples 

1  Thucydides  i.  no  et  scq..  123. 

-  } fever,  of*,  cit..  vol.  iv.  pp.  294  ri  sec. 

•Thucydides  i.  140  ft  sej. 
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of  the  contracting  parties  themselves.  When  the  issue  came 
it  was  found  to  be  unarbitrable.  The  existence  of  the  Athe- 
nian empire  was  not  a  debatable  question.  Spartan  fear 
and  Corinthian  jealousy  of  Athenian  expansion  could  not 
be  submitted  to  a  tribunal.  Considerations  of  individual 
expediency  founded  on  fear  or  ambition  were  more  power- 
ful than  the  most  binding  of  sacred  oaths. 

All  Hellas  was  excited  by  the  coming  conflict.  Prodigies 
and  prophecies  abounded.1  Enthusiasm  was  manifest  on 
both  sides:  Outside  of  the  Athenian  empire  the  war  was 
extremely  popular  and  the  Spartans  were  hailed  as  the 
liberators  of-  Hellas.  The  Spartan  youth  were  eager  for  the 
excitement  of  war.2  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to 
Sparta.  The  Athenian  young  men  gladly  exchanged  soft 
cloaks  and  snow-white  slippers,  flowing  ringlets,  baths  and 
oil,  for  the  breastplate  and  the  greaves,  and  dropped  the 
games  of  the  banquet  for  the  greater  game  of  war,  to  fight 
for  gods  and  country  as  their  fathers  had  fought  before 
them.8  In  the  defence  of  the  city  all  parties  were  united. 
In  the  Children  of  Heracles,  written  in  430,  Euripides 
warned  the  hated  Peloponnesian  invaders  that  Athens  would 
not  brook  dictation. 

For  in  brave  men's  eyes 
The  honor  that  fears  shame  is  more  than  life.4 

He  warned  them  of  the  power  of  Athens. 

1  Thucydides  ii,  8. 
9  Ibid. 

8  Hermippus  fr.  2,  ed.  Meineke,  Fragmettta  Comkorum  Graecorum 
(Berlin,  1839-1857).    Aristophanes,  Knights  576  et  seq. 

4  Way,  Tragedies  of  Euripides  (London,  1912),  Children  of  Heracles, 
199  et  seq.,  cf.  Decharne,  Euripides  and  the  Spirit  of  his  Dramas  trans. 
by  Loeb  (London,  1905),  p.  128  et  seq. 
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Peace  love  I  well  but  I  warn  thee, 

O  tyrant,  treacherous-souled, 

Though  thou  march  to  the  gates  of  our  hold, 

Not  the  crown  of  thy  hopes  shall  adorn  thee. 

Not  for  thine  hand  the  war  spear  alone 

Nor  the  brass  on  the  buckler  hath  shone ! 

O  thou  that  in  battle  delightest, 

Trouble  not,  trouble  not  with  thy  spear 

The  one  that  the  Graces  make  brightest 

Of  cities : — but  dread  thou  and  forbear.1 

In  the  spring  of  431  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus  pre- 
pared his  forces  for  an  invasion  of  Attica.  Pericles  coun- 
tered by  bringing  all  the  Athenians  within  the  Long  Walls 
and  thus  avoided  a  decisive  battle  on  land,  while  the  fleet  was 
ravaging  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  The  suffering  among 
the  Athenians,  most  of  whom  were  small  farmers  unused 
to  city  life,  was  great,  and  their  enmity  toward  Sparta  was 
increased  by  the  destruction  of  their  crops  and  their  olive 
orchards.  The  plague  which  ravaged  Athens  added  to  the 
general  discomfort  and  brought  the  peace  party  temporarily 
into  power.  Pericles  triumphed  over  their  attacks,  but  the 
following  year  himself  died  of  the  disease.  His  place  as 
leader  of  the  people  was  taken  by  a  new  type  of  men,  prod- 
ucts of  the  people,  like  Cleon,  the  tanner,  and  Hyperbolusr 
the  lamp-maker.2 

The  invasion  of  Attica  in  the  year  427  Thucydides  re- 
garded as  unusually  severe.8  As  a  result  the  peace  party 
gained  new  courage.  The  wealthier  noble  class  had  suf- 
fered particularly.  They  had  lost  their  fair  estates  in  the 
country,  with  all  their  houses  and  rich  furniture;  their 
pleasures  were  restricted  in  the  city ;  4  the  exigencies  of 

1  Way,  op.  cit,  Children  of  Heracles,  37i-3fa- 

*  Grundy,  op.  eit.,  pp.  333  et  seq.    Meyer,  op.  tit.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  307  et  seq* 

*  Thucydides  iii,  26. 

*  Id.,  ii,  65. 
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war  had  led  to  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax,  which  fell 
upon  them  with  heavy  weight ;  *  and  they  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  new  developments  of  the  democracy.  The 
center  of  their  opposition  was  in  the  oligarchic  clubs.2  The 
small  farmer,  though  his  hatred  of  Sparta  was  so  strong 
that  he  refused  to  support  any  movement  for  peace  and 
demanded  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  his  vineyards  and 
orchards,8  had  grown  weary  of  the  cramped  and  confused 
life  in  the  city,  and  was  longing  for  the  end  of  the  war.4 
Of  these  people,  the  comic  poets,  in  particular  Aristophanes, 
were  the  spokesmen.  In  the  Acharnians,  Aristophanes  made 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  war  party.  He  treated  the  causes  of 
the  war  as  trivial,5  admitted  and  joined  in  the  common 
hatred  of  the  Spartans,  but  claimed  that  they  were  not  to 
blame  for  the  beginning  of  the  war.6  He  felt  apparently 
that  the  basic  issues  could  best  be  settled  by  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace.  He  held  up  to  ridicule  the  professional 
warrior,  whom  he  accused  of  prolonging  the  war  that  he 
might  be  chosen  for  commands  and  thus  secure  full  pay.7 
The  disastrous  effects  of  war  on  the  Athenian  farms,  the 
«vil  results  of  the  interference  with  trade,  both  for  the 
Athenians,  who  were  deprived  of  the  many  products  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Megara,  and  for  the  Megarians  and  Boeo- 
tians, whom  he  represented  as  in  a  condition  of  starvation, 
he  contrasted  with  the  manifold  advantages  of  peaceful 
cultivation  and  commerce.8     In  a  most  delightful  way  he 

1  Glover,  op.  cit.,  p.  no.  *  Ibid.,  p.  in. 

*  Arist.  Acharn.  182  et  seq.,  228  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.,  32  et  seq. 

8  Ibid.,  524  et  seq.,  509  et  seq. 
%Ibid.,  513  et  seq. 

^Ibid.,  572  et  seq.,  597.    Croiset,  Aristophanes  and  the  Political  Parties 
at  Athens,  trans,  by  Locb  (London,  1909)1  pp.  58  et  seq. 
8  Arist.  Acharn.  623  et  seq. 
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opposed  to  the  pictures  of  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's  life 
the  picture  of  the  man  who  has  secured  peace  and  may  de- 
vote himself  to  the  couch  and  soft  cloaks,  eat  thrushes  and 
choice  meats,  drink  his  wine  and  enjoy  his  pleasures.1 

Off  to  your  duties  my  heroes  bold, 

Different  truly  the  paths  ye  tread ; 

One  to  drink  with  wreaths  on  his  head ; 

One  to  watch  and  shiver  with  cold, 

Lonely  the  while  his  antagonist  passes 

The  sweetest  of  hours  with  the  sweetest  of  lasses.2 

The  man  of  peace  returns  from  the  banquet  with  head  dizzy 
from  wine  and  a  song  on  his  lips.  The  warrior  comes  back 
from  his  vigil  wounded,  dizzy-headed  from  a  fall  on  the 
rocks,  murmuring  a  prayer  to  the  Healer.3  The  play  was 
an  appeal  to  the  farmers  to  support  the  movement  for  peace. 
All  of  Hellas  was  in  confusion  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
In  most  of  the  cities,  factions  had  arisen.  The  democratic 
leaders  were  endeavoring  to  establish  or  to  assure  their 
power  by  appealing  to  the  Athenians,  anc}  the  leaders  of  the 
oligarchs  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Party  strife  brought 
many  terrible  calamities;  anarchy  and  violence,  crime  and 
perfidy  were  rife;  religion  and  oaths  were  forgotten.4  The 
practices  of  war  were  hardened  by  the  intensity  of  feeling. 
Sailors  who  fell  into  Spartan  hands  were  killed  forthwith 
and  the  Athenians  retaliated  in  kind.  When  Plataea  fell  the 
Spartans  put  to  death  all  the  men  who  remained  and  sold  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery  with  no  softening  of  the 
ancient  custom.5  After  the  defeat  of  the  oligarchic  revolt 
in  Mytilene  the  Athenians,  on  the  motion  of  Cleon,  voted  to 

1  Arist.  Acharn.  1083  et  seq. 

'Rogers,  Aristophanes,  Acharnians  (London,  1910),  1143  et  seq. 

%Ibid.,  1 190  et  seq. 

*Thucydides  iii,  82. 

6Jbid.y  ii,  67;  iii,  68;  cf.  Glover,  op.  cit.t  p.  134. 
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put  all  male  citizens  to  death.  They  reconsidered  this  action, 
'and  on  the  ground  of  better  policy  killed  only  the  most 
guilty.1  Against  the  general  policy  of  Cleon  towards  the 
allies  as  exemplified  in  this  affair,  and  in  a  later  increase  of 
the  tribute,  the  comic  poets  protested,  Aristophanes  in  the 
Babylonians,  for  which  he  was  unsuccessfully  prosecuted,2 
and  Eupolis  in  the  Poleis  in  which  he  represented  the  cities 
as  appearing  in  person  and  begging  for  relief.* 

The  capture  of  the  Spartans  at  Pylos  in  425  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  peace.  The  Spartans  offered  peace,,  alli- 
ance and  friendly  relations.  "  Let  us  be  reconciled  and, 
choosing  peace  instead  of  war  ourselves,  let  us  give  relief 
and  rest  to  all  the  Hellenes."  The  credit  for  the  peace 
would  go  to  Athens.4  The  peace  party  were  hopeful,  but 
the  imperialistic  element  among  the  democracy,  led  by 
Cleon,  had  gained  new  hopes  and  the  Spartan  offer  was  re- 
jected. The  great  disappointment  was  voiced  by  Euripides 
in  a  beautiful  plaint : 

Ah,  Peace,  exceeding  rich  and  of  the  blessed  gods  most  beauti- 
ful, how  long  dost  thou  delay.  I  fear  that  old  age  will  over- 
whelm me  with  its  burdens  ere  I  see  thee,  graceful  one,  appear- 
ing with  the  beautifully  dancing  choruses  and  thy  garland- 
loving  festal  processions.  Come  to  the  city,  august  Queen,  and 
drive  fearful  tumult  from  our  dwellings  and  strife  that  rages 
and  makes  merry  with  the  sharpened  steel.5 

The  following  year  Aristophanes,  in  his  Georgoi,  mimicked 
this  plea,  but  in  so  doing  expressed  the  longings  of  the  Attic 
farmers. 

O  Peace,  exceeding  rich  and  ye  O  yoked  oxen !  When  shall  it 
be  granted  me  to  cease  from  war,  to  dig  the  ditch  and  then  to 

1  Thucydides  iii,  36  et  seq. ;  cf.  Busolt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  1030. 

2  Croiset,  op,  cit.t  pp.  40  et  seq. 
8  Meineke,  op.  cit,  vol.  i,  p.  140. 
4  Thucydides  iv,  20,  21. 

•Euripides,  ed.  Xauck,  3  vols.  (Leipzig,  1892-5),  fr.  462. 
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rest  and  to  drink  new  wine  and  consume  the  oily  bread  and 
cabbage.1 

Cleon  was  the  subject  of  many  sharp  attacks.  Thucy- 
dides  charged  that  he  favored  war  because  in  quiet  times 
his  rogueries  would  be  more  transparent  and  his  slanders 
less  credible.2  Aristophanes,  in  the  Knights,  accused  him 
of  preventing  the  peace,  not  that  Athens  might  gain  fresh 
glory  but  that  while  he  kept  the  people  crowded  in  the  city 
he  might  hold  them  in  dependence  on  him,  that  while  the 
haze  and  the  dust  of  war  was  obscuring  his  actions  from 
view  he  might  plunder  the  cities  at  will.* 

Athenian  forces  were  defeated  in  the  following  years  at 
Delium  and  by  Brasidas,  tjicnblest  of  the  Spartan  generals, 
in  the  Chalcidice.  The  Athenians  then  attempted  to  secure 
peace,  but  without  success.  In  the  final  battle  at  Amphipolis 
both  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  killed.  The  two  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  making  of  terms  were  thus  removed.  The 
conservatives  on  both  sides  came  into  control  and  peace  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Spartan  allies  were  dissatisfied,  but  they 
were  overruled.  The  treaty,  which  is  known  as  the  Peace 
of  Nicias,  after  the  Athenian  commander,  provided  for 
mutual  restorations  and  peace  for  fifty  years.4 

Aristophanes  burst  forth  into  jubilations  in  a  play  called 
the  Peace.6  He  represented  the  farmers  as  rejoicing  in  the 
advent  of  peace.  One  Trygaeus  has  scaled  Olympus  to  find 
the  goddess  Peace,  only  to  be  told  by  Hermes  that  the  gods, 
disgusted  with  Hellas  because  of  its  failure  to  end  the 
war,  had  buried  Peace  and  determined  to  grind  the  cities  to 
pieces  in  a  huge  mortar.    With  the  death  of  Cleon  and  of 

1  Aristophanes,  fr.  109. 

*  Thucydides  v,  16. 

8  Arist.,  Knights  790  et  seq. 

4  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  411  et  seq.    Thucydides  v,  16,  17. 

•Croiset,  op.  cit.,  pp.  no  et  seq. 
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Brasidas  their  pestles  had  been  lost,1  however.  Trygaeus 
hails  this  as  a  glorious  opportunity  and  calls  upon  all  Hel- 
lenes, farmers,  merchants,  artisans,  craftsmen,  aliens, 
islanders  and  all,  to  unite  with  him  in  the  task  of  digging 
up  Peace.  The  whole  Hellenic  nation  throws  away  its  ranks 
and  squadrons  to  engage  in  the  task,  midst  laughter  and 
dancing.  Only  the  Megarians,  the  dissatisfied  ones,  the 
Argives  who  have  been  gaining  from  both  sides,  the  profes- 
sional soldier  who  desires  a  commission,  and  the  merchant 
who  sells  spears  and  shields,  stand  aside.2  Hermes  must  be 
bribed  to  keep  silent.  After  an  effort  Peace  is  brought  into 
view.  The  cities  are  reconciled.  The  crest-maker  and  the 
sword-cutler  and  the  spear-burnisher  may  despair,  but  the 
pitchfork-maker  and  the  manufacturer  of  sickles  rejoice. 
The  farmers  lay  aside  their  arms  and  return  to  their  fig 
trees  and  their  farms.  Peace  smells  of  "  harvests,  banquets, 
festivals,  flutes,  thrushes,  plays,  the  odes  of  Sophocles, 
Euripidean  wordlets  .  .  .  the  bleating  lambs,  the  ivy-leaf, 
the  vat,  full-bosomed  matrons  .  .  .  the  tipsy  maid,  the 
drained  and  empty  flask,  and  many  another  blessing."  * 

Think  of  all  the  thousand  pleasures, 
Comrades,  which  to  Peace  we  owe, 
All  the  life  of  ease  and  comfort 
Which  she  gave  us  long  ago : 
Figs  and  olives,  wines  and  myrtles, 
Luscious  fruits,  preserved  and  dried, 
Banks  of  fragrant  violets,  blowing 
By  the  crystal  fountain-side ; 
Scenes  for  which  our  hearts  are  yearning, 
Joys  that  we  have  missed  so  long, 
Comrades,  here  is  Peace  returning 
Greet  her  back  with  dance  and  song.4 

1  Arist,  Peace  204  et  seq. 

3  Ibid.,  301  et  seq.,  441  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.,  434  et  seq.,  529  et  seq.,  545  et  seq.,  1210  et  seq.,  trans,  by  Rogers 
(London,  1913). 

4  Ibid.,  571  et  seq. 
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The  peace  proved  to  be  thoroughly  unstable.  The  treaty 
could  never  be  carried  out  in  entirety  without  the  consent 
of  the  Spartan  allies  who  had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
There  were  infractions  on  both  sides.  To  minimize  these 
the  two  cities  concluded  a  defensive  alliance,  which  how- 
ever had  no  good  feeling  in  its  support.  The  war  party  led 
by  the  young  and  reckless  Alcibiades  came  back  into  power 
at  Athens.  An  alliance  was  made  with  Argos  which  in- 
volved Athens  in  a  war  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  battle  of 
Mantinea  which  followed  caused  the  prestige  of  Sparta  to 
rise  and  Athens  was  again  isolated.1 

In  416  came  the  famous  Melian  episode.  The  little  island 
of  Melos,  a  Dorian  settlement  which  was  in  an  advantag- 
eous position  for  trade  with  Egypt,  had  refused  to  join  the 
Athenian  Empire.  The  Athenians  decided  to  compel  it  to 
submit.  Military  expediency  alone  controlled  the  situation. 
Justice  and  honor  involved  danger  in  practice.  The  Melians 
refused  to  surrender,  but  were  overwhelmed.  All  who 
were  of  military  age  were  put  to  death  and  the  rest  sold 
into  slavery.2  It  was  the  greatest  blot  on  the  name  of 
Athens,  one  which  Athenian  orators  in  the  next  century 
endeavored  in  vain  to  explain  away.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  Euripides'  powerful  play,  the  Troades,  was  written  as 
a  protest  against  this  action.3. 

The  restless  imperialistic  leaders  soon  involved  the  city  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition  which  resulted  so  disastrously  and 
brought  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  Greece.  From  that  time 
on  the  war  dragged  along  with  varying  success,  with  many 
useless  attempts  to  secure  peace  by  both  sides.  The  oli- 
garchs made  their  effort  to  secure  control  of  Athens  and 

1  Meyer,  op.  tit.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  465  et  seq. 

2  Thucydides  v,  85  et  seq.,  cf.  Grundy,  op.  cit.,  p.  356. 
•Glover,  op.  cit,  pp.  157  et  seq. 
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peace  with  Sparta,  but  were  overthrown.  Finally,  after 
Persia  had  been  drawn  into  the  struggle,  Lysander,  the  new 
Spartan  leader,  won  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.  Athens  fell, 
the  Long  Walls  were  pulled  down  to  the  music  of  flutes, 
and  Hellas  was  free.1 

Throughout  the  period  Aristophanes  was  the  great  pro- 
ponent of  peace.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  man  who  de- 
clared that  the  gods  had  willed  that  wars  should  never 
cease  until  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  were  united,2  but  he 
worked  through  his  plays  to  secure  perpetual  peace  for 
Hellas.  In  the  Achamians  he  compared  the  hardships  and 
the  alarms  of  war  with  the  happiness  of  peace.  The  Peace 
was  full  of  the  jubilation  of  the  farmers  when  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  country  homes  without  fear  of 
the  invaders.  In  the  Lysistrata,  a  later  play,  he  wrote  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  women  whose  husbands  and  sons  were 
always  away  at  the  wars  and  of  the  unmarried  girl  whose 
chances  for  happiness  were  thus  destroyed.3 

The  responsibility  for  the  war  the  poet  laid  upon  the 
leaders.  He  recognized  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  farmers 
at  the  destruction  of  their  fields  and  admitted  equal  hatred 
of  Sparta.  But  he  declared  that  the  Spartan  people  were 
not  to  blame  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  suffer  for  the 
evil  machinations  of  the  rulers.4  He  accused  as  perpetua- 
tors  of  war  the  demagogues  who  were  seeking  position, 
power  and  graft,  the  professional  soldier,  the  manufac- 
turers of  munitions,  all  who  pretended  that  they  were  seek- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  state  while  they  were  actually 
pursuing  personal  gain.5    In  the  final  analysis  the  cause  of 

1  Meyer,  op.  cit,  vol.  iii,  pp.  550  et  seq. 

*  Arist.,  Peace  1075,  6. 

*  Arist,  Lysistrata,  99  et  seq.,  585  et  seq. 

4  Vide  supra,  p.  93 ;  Peace  627  et  seq. 

5  Vide  supra,  p.  93 ;  cf.  Croiset,  op.  cit,  pp.  54  et  seq. 
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war  was  the  desire  for  money.  In  the  Lysistrata,  the 
women  of  all  the  states  who  had  combined  to  establish 
peace,  seized  the  treasury,  thus  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
gain  and  to  compel  the  men  to  make  peace.1 

In  his  general  attitude  Aristophanes  was  thoroughly  Pan- 
hellenic  He  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  for  the 
hated  Spartans.  All  his  efforts  were  for  Hellas  rather  than 
for  Athens  alone.2  So  Lysistrata,  in  her  endeavors  to 
secure  peace  and  friendship  on  the  basis  of  the  common 
sisterhood  of  all  women,  rebuked  the  Athenians  and  the 
Spartans  for  their  fighting  and  bickering,*  and  called  them 
to  unity  in  the  name  of  religion  and  brotherhood. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  I  wish  to  chide  you  both, 
That  ye,  all  of  one  blood,  all  brethren  sprinkling 
The  selfsame  altars  from  the  selfsame  laver, 
At  Pylae,  Pytho,  and  Olympia,  ay 
And  many  others  which  'twere  long  to  name, 
That  ye,  Hellenes — with  barbarian  foes 
Armed,  looking  on^-fight  and  destroy  Hellenes ! 4 

In  the  poet's  dream  of  peace  the  reconciled  cities  greet 
and  blend  in  peaceful  intercourse  and  laugh  for  joy.* 

Thucydides,  the  Athenian,  wrote  the  history  of  the  war. 
He  began  to  write  at  its  very  beginning,  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  going  to  be  great  and  memorable  above  all  other 
wars.6  His  own  part  in  the  war  ended  with  his  exile  after 
a  defeat  in  Thrace  for  which  as  general  he  was  held  respon- 
sible, and  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  gathering  of 
his  materials.  Though  he  had  been  himself  a  general,  was 
the  historian  of  a  war  and  wrote  his  history  as  a  text-book 

1  Arist,  Lysis.  487  et  seq.  'Arist,  Peace  302  et  al. 

*  Id.,  Lysis.  11 59  et  seq. 

*Ibid.,  1 128  et  seq. 

6  Id.,  Peace  538  et  seq. 

•Thucydides  i,  1. 
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for  later  statesmen  and  generals,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
supporter  of  war.  He  regarded  this  war  as  inevitable. 
But  he  pointed  out  the  many  calamities  which  it  had  brought 
to  Hellas :  the  capture  and  depopulation  of  cities,  the  exiles 
and  the  slaughter,  and  especially  the  debasement  of  char- 
acter, both  of  cities  and  of  men. 

In  peace  and  prosperity  both  states  and  individuals  are  actuated 
by  higher  motives,  because  they  do  not  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  imperious  necessities;  but  war  which  takes  away  the  com- 
fortable provision  of  daily  life  is  a  hard  master  and  tends  to 
assimilate  men's  character  to  their  conditions.1 

He  knew,  too,  how  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  hardships  of 
war  when  he  wrote  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  after 
the  plague  and  of  the  terrors  of  the  retreat  from  Syracuse. 

Besides  the  reasoning  which  showed  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  was  necessary  and  inevitable, 
many  arguments  against  war  in  general  appear  in  the 
speeches  which  Thucydides  composed  to  represent  the  posi- 
tions of  the  various  parties.  Again  and  again  was  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  war  was  a  matter  of  chance,  hazardous 
to  both  sides,  that  men  began  with  blows  and  then  when 
defeated  had  recourse  to  words,  though  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence would  have  restrained  them  in  the  beginning.2  The 
sufferings  of  the  state  in  the  loss  of  its  men  was  held  to  be 
greater  than  in  the  loss  of  property.  "  Mourn  not  for 
houses  and  for  lands,"  said  Pericles,  "  but  for  men.  For 
houses  and  lands  men  may  gain,  but  they  will  not  gain 
men."  8  Upon  the  men  so  lost,  the  state  and  its  leaders  be- 
stowed the  highest  honors.4 

The  clearest  statement  of  the  whole  problem  of  peace  and 

1  Thuc.  iii,  82.  2  Id.,  i,  81 ;  iv,  20,  62. 

*  Id.,  i,  143.  *  Id>>  ii,  46. 
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war  was  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  Hermocrates  the  Syra- 
cusan.  The  Sicilians  held  a  congress  in  424  B.  C.  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  peace  among  themselves.  Hermocrates, 
who  had  brought  about  the  meeting,  presented  in  no  minc- 
ing words  the  situation  in  Sicily. 

You  well  know  and  therefore  I  shall  not  rehearse  to  you  at 
length,  all  the  misery  of  war.  Nobody  is  compelled  to  go  to 
war  by  ignorance  and  no  one  who  thinks  that  he  will  gain  any- 
thing from  it  is  deterred  by  fear.  The  truth  is  that  the  aggres- 
sor deems  the  advantage  greater  than  the  suffering;  and  the  side 
which  is  attacked  would  sooner  run  any  risk  than  suffer  the 
smallest  immediate  loss.  But  when  such  feelings  on  the  part 
of  either  operate  unseasonably  the  time  for  offering  counsel 
of  peace  has  arrived,  and  such  counsels  if  we  will  only  listen 
to  them  will  be  at  this  moment  invaluable  to  us.  Why  did  we 
go  to  war  ?  Simply  from  a  consideration  of  our  own  individual 
interests,  and  with  a  view  to  our  interests  we  are  now  trying 
by  means  of  discussion  to  obtain  peace ;  and  if,  after  all,  we  do 
not  before  we  separate  succeed  in  getting  our  respective  rights, 
we  shall  go  to  war  again. 

He  pointed  out  the  threatening  danger  of  Athenian  domi- 
nation. "  The  ambition  and  craft  of  the  Athenians  are 
pardonable  enough.  I  do  not  blame  those  who  wish  to  rule, 
but  those  who  are  willing  to  serve."  The  justice  of  a  cause, 
he  held  to  be  no  sufficient  guarantee  of  success. 

The  revenge  of  a  wrong  is  not  always  successful  merely  because 
it  is  just ;  nor  is  strength  most  assured  of  victory  when  it  is  most 
full  of  hope.  The  inscrutable  future  is  the  controller  of  events 
and  being  the  most  treacherous  of  all  things  is  the  most  bene- 
ficent, for  where  there  is  mutual  fear,  men  think  twice  before 
they  make  aggressions  upon  one  another. 

Then  he  appealed  for  peace, 
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And  why  if  peace  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  should  we  not  make  peace  among  ourselves? 
Whatever  of  good  or  evil  is  the  portion  of  any  of  us,  is  not 
peace  more  likely  than  war  to  preserve  the  one  and  to  alleviate 
the  other  ?  And  has  not  peace  honors  and  glories  of  her  own 
unattended  by  the  dangers  of  war?  (But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate  on  the  blessings  of  peace  any  more  than  on  the  miseries 
of  war.)  Consider  what  I  am  saying,  and  instead  of  despising 
my  words,  may  every  man  seek  his  safety  in  them.1 

Euripides,  born  in  the  year  of  Salamis,  educated  during 
the  days  when  Athens  was  becoming  the  prytaneum  of 
Greek  wisdom  as  well  as  the  leader  of  Greek  politics,  had 
reached  the  prime  of  his  manhood  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  things 
human,  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  human  relations, 
by  contrast  with  his  predecessors  who  dealt  with  the  great 
problems  of  the  universe.  Sophocles  had  treated  peace  and 
war  as  an  academic  question.  To  Euripides  they  appealed 
as  vital  elements  in  the  relationships  of  men.2 

He  was  essentially  a  lover  of  peace,  whom  he  hailed  as 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  goddesses,  nurse  of 
fair  children  and  the  giver  of  happiness  and  wealth.8  Yet 
he  was  carried  away  by  hatred  of  Sparta  into  advocacy  of 
the  war.  The  Andromache,  which  concerned  the  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Trojan  princess  by  Menelaus  and  Hermione, 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  bitter  attack  on  that  city.  He  called 
the  Spartans  princess  jof  lies,  weavers  of  webs  of  guile,  covet- 
ous murderers,  the  vilest  of  men,  the  most  immoral  of 
women,  and,  except  for  their  martial  fame,  the  meanest  of 

1  Jowett,  Thucydides  (London,  1883),  iv,  59  et  seq. 

*  Cf.  Decharne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128  et  seq. ;  Botsf ord  and  Sihier,  op.  cit.f 
P.  34- 

•Euripides,  Suppliants,  489-491;  Bacchantes,  419-420;  Orestes,  1682 
et  seq. 
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mankind.1  In  an  argument  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  same  play,  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
braggart  captain,  Menelaus,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for 
war.  Menelaus  claimed  that,  if  Helen  were  responsible  for 
the  war,  she  had  nevertheless  wrought  a  great  boon  for 
Hellas :  "  For  those  who  were  ignorant  of  arms  and  battles 
turned  them  to  manly  deeds.  Fellowship  in  the  fight  is  the 
great  teacher  of  all  things  to  men.,,  2 

The  poet  reproached  the  gods  for  their  part  in  bringing 
on  the  strife.  He  repeated  the  old  epic  argument  that  Zeus 
had  caused  the  war  to  relieve  mother  earth  of  her  troublous 
throng  of  men,  to  bring  glory  to  the  mightiest  son  of  Hel- 
las, to  ruin  Troy  and  punish  Greece.3 

In  his  other  writings  Euripides  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
never  for  peace  at  any  price.  He  felt  the  danger  in  the  use 
of  intelligence  without  courage  as  in  boldness  mixed  with 
folly,  though  the  former  might  bring  peace  and  the  latter 
keep  off  foes.4  He  despised  the  youth  who  hated  to  play 
the  man  in  war.5  Those  who  had  died  with  honor,  a  crown 
of  glory  to  their  city,  he  regarded  as  more  alive  than  they 
who  lived  with  dishonor.6  Some  of  his  finest  characters 
were  among  those  like  Menoeceus,  son  of  Creon,  and  Iphi- 
geneia,  who  were  willing  to  give  up  their  lives  that  the 
fatherland  might  live.7  Praxithea,  wife  of  Erechtheus, 
prayed  that  her  sons  might  be  such  as  would  win  renown 
among  men  in  war,  not  by  vain  outward  show  within  the 
walls.8     The  poet's  ideal  citizen  was  like  Parthenopaeus, 

1  Euripides,  Andromache  445  et  seq.;  724  et  scq. 

aId.,  Andromache  681-4. 

*Id.,  Helen  38-41 ;  fr.  1067. 

4  id.,  fr.  556. 

*/rf.,  fr.  1039. 

6  Id.,  Troades  400  et  seq. ;  f  r.  363. 

7 Id.,  Phoenissae  995  et  seq.;  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis  1378  et  seq. 

*Id.,  fr.  364. 
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who  though  Arcadian,  stood  midst  the  spears  of  the  Argive 
host  like  an  Argive  born,  fought  for  the  land,  rejoiced 
when  the  city  prospered  and  grieved  when  things  went  ill.1 
Nevertheless,  he  inveighed  against  useless  war  and  coun- 
seled prudence,  the  choice  of  discretion  as  the  better  part  of 
valor.3  He  praised  the  wise  man  who  by  justice  and  by 
good  advice  took  away  battles  and  civil  uprisings  from 
Greece.3  He  attacked  the  young  men  who  to  win  praise  or 
to  obtain  power  or  gold  for  themselves  drove  the  leaders 
of  the  state  on  to  war  and  considered  not  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  thus  misused.4  For  warrior  glory  of  itself  he 
had  no  liking.  Thousands  of  humble  lives  were  sacrificed, 
he  felt,  that  a  general  might  erect  a  trophy.5  He  regarded 
ambition  as  the  greatest  curse  of  men.6  Every  man  real- 
ized how  much  better  peace  was  for  mankind  than  war. 
Yet  with  ambition  before  their  eyes  they  had  chosen  war, 
and  had  strained  the  bow  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark.7  In 
its  train  followed  injustice,  man  had  enslaved  man  and  city 
had  overthrown  city.  In  the  end  men  had  yielded  to  stern 
facts.8 

Madmen,  all  ye  who  seek  advantages  in  war,  fighting  with 
mighty  spears,  seeking  senselessly  to  lay  aside  the  burdens  of 
life.  If  struggles  of  blood  be  ever  judge  of  peace,  then  never 
shall  strife  withdraw  from  the  cities  of  men.9 

1  Euripides,  Suppliants  896-8. 

*  Id.,  Suppliants  506-510,  161-2. 

8  Id.,  f r.  284,  23-28. 

*/rf.,  Suppliants  229-37,  160. 

5  Id.,  Andromache  694  et  scq. 

*Id.,  Phoenissae  531-4,  812. 

'  Id.,  Suppliants  479  et  scq.,  743  et  scq. 

8  Ibid.,  493  et  seq. 

*Id.,  Helen  1151-7- 
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If  men  considered  death  for  themselves  when  they  voted 
for  war,  then  never  would  they  cast  their  vote  and  Hellas 
would  not  be  dashed  to  ruin.1  Reason  could  accomplish  all 
that  the  sword  could  bring  to  pass,  and  this  Euripides  pro- 
posed as  the  solution  of  the  problem.2  He  drew  a  remark- 
able picture  of  self-restraint  in  the  Suppliants.  Here  The- 
seus is  represented  as  having  gone  to  Thebes  to  compel  the 
burial  of  the  dead  chieftains.  This  done,  he  refused  to  pur- 
sue the  conquest  further  and  returned  home.* 

In  the  scenes  of  battle  the  poet  was  not  impressed  by  the 
glorious  martial  strife,  the  thunder  and  ring  of  mailed  Ares, 
but  saw  only  destruction,  ruin  and  sorrow.  Above  the  clash 
of  shields  he  heard  the  groan  and  shriek  of  the  dying  and 
saw  on  the  field  the  shattered  chariots,  the  rivers  of  gore 
and  the  heaps  of  corpses.4 

On  many  occasions,  especially  in  the  Hecuba  and  the 
Troades,  Euripides  wrote  of  the  sufferings  occasioned  by 
war,  the  grief  of  the  grey-haired  women  and  aged  men 
both  among  the  victorious  Hellenes  and  the  conquered 
Trojans,  who  were  deprived  of  their  sons,  and  the  terrible 
lot  of  the  younger  women  of  Troy,  many  of  whom  saw 
their  husbands  slain,  their  children  torn  from  their  arms 
and  dashed  to  death  upon  the  ground  and  who  were  them- 
selves dragged  into  slavery  to  suffer  fresh  outrages  at  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.5 

Euripides  echoed  the  thought  of  Sophocles  and  made  the 
application  more  direct,  when  he  declared  that  war  took 

1  Euripides,  Suppliants  481-5. 

*  Id.,  Phoenissae  515  ^^  seq.    Suppliants  747  et  seq. 

9  Id.,  Suppliants  724  et  seq. 

4  Id.,  Children  of  Heracles  832  et  seq.  Phoenissae  1192  et  seq. 
Suppliants  684  et  seq. 

*Id.,  Troades  371  ct  seq.,  562  et  seq.,  et  al.;  Hecuba  473  et  seq.t  154 
et  seq.,  et  al.;  Andromache  106  et  seq.,  ct  al. 
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the  most  excellent  men,  the  valiant  youths,  and  left  the 
coward.  To  the  city  this  is  a  calamity  for  the  noblest  to 
die ; l  and  a  loss,  he  said,  that  can  never  be  replaced.  "  For 
the  one  loss  that  mortal  may  never  make  good  again  is  this, 
the  life  of  man,  though  wealth  may  be  rewon."  2  Surely, 
lie  who  would  bring  war  upon  the  state  will  hesitate  when 
lie  considers  the  sorrow  and  desolation  which  will  follow.8 
So  Euripides  exhorted  his  countrymen. 

0  miserable  mortals,  why  do  yet  get  yourselves  spears  and 
deal  out  death  upon  each  other  ?  Stop  and  withdraw  from  these 
toils.  Peaceful,  'mid  the  peaceful,  guard  your  towns.  Short 
is  your  span  of  life.  Best  then  to  pass  through  it  as  gently  as 
may  be,  not  worn  by  burdens.4 

Thus  the  difficulties  of  the  fifth  century,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  advancing  ease  and  luxury  and  culture  of  life  on 
the  other,  had  led  the  writers  of  the  period  to  condemn 
war  and  to  cry  for  peace.  Among  the  people  who  had 
suffered  so  many  hardships  there  had  come,  too,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  peace  and  a  longing  for  it.  Arbi- 
tration had  failed  to  accomplish  it.  But  the  end  of  the 
century  saw  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant  city  that  had  threat- 
ened all  Hellas.  Surely  the  people  might  look  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  happy  independence. 

1  Euripides,  f  r.  728. 

2  Id.,  Suppliants  745- 

1  /</.,  Children  of  Heracles  161  et  seq. ;  Suppliants  591. 
4  Id.,  Suppliants  949-954. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Fourth  Century 

The  opening  events  of  the  fourth  century  proved  that 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  to  accomplish  so  much 
for  the  peace  of  Hellas,  had  actually  settled  nothing- 
Sparta  feared  too  much  the  growing  power  of  Thebes  as 
well  as  the  condemnation  of  all  Hellenes  to  allow  Athens  to 
be  destroyed.  Athens  was  crippled  but  not  beyond  repair. 
Ere  long,  with  Persian  help,  she  rose  afresh,  became  once 
more  a  rival  of  Sparta,  and  even  hoped  for  a  renewal  of  her 
former  greatness  and  empire.  The  tyranny  of  the  Thirty 
was  overthrown  and  there  was  no  further  hope  of  estab- 
lishing an  oligarchy  in  Athens.  She  remained  a  democracy 
and  the  rallying  point  for  all  democratic  cities  and  for  all 
democratic  parties  in  cities  against  oligarchic  Sparta.  No 
real  attempt  had  been  made  to  lessen  the  differences  which 
held  them  apart.  Nor  had  their  hatred  and  distrust  of  each 
other  grown  any  the  less.1 

To  complicate  matters  a  new  power  had  arisen.  Thebes 
had  grown  strong  on  the  misfortunes  of  Athens.  Her 
population  had  been  increased  by  refugees,  her  wealth  had 
.  been  magnified  greatly  by  plunder  and  her  control  over  the 
Boeotian  League  had  been  strengthened.2  On  the  outside 
stood  the  Persian  king  and  his  satraps.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  keeping  any  Hellenic  power  from  becoming  too 

1  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  vol.  v,  pp.  i.  et  seq. 

2  Oxyrhyncus  Hellenica,  xii,  in  Botsf ord  and  Sihfer,  op.  cit.t  p.  386. 
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strong  and  in  regaining  control  over  the  Asiatic  cities.  Once 
this  were  accomplished,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Per- 
sian trade  to  have  peace  in  the  iEgean.  The  wealth  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  for  which  both  sides  among  the  warring 
Hellenes  bargained,  gave  it  a  dominating  influence  in  Hel- 
lenic affairs. 

The  gift  of  freedom  to  Hellas  by  the  Spartans  proved  to 
be  a  delusion.  The  small  states  had  but  exchanged  masters. 
Spartan  military  hegemony  interposed  its  iron  hand  in  place 
of  Athenian  control.  Lysander,  anxious  to  secure  power 
and  glory  for  himself  as  well  as  for  Sparta,  saw  to  it  that 
Spartan  influence  was  established  among  the  former  allies 
of  Athens.  The  democratic  leaders  who  were  favorable  to 
Athens  were  driven  out  and  boards  of  ten  men  were  put 
into  control  of  the  states.  With  such  bodies  Sparta  knew 
how  to  deal.  To  keep  them  in  power  Lacedaemonian  gar- 
risons under  harmosts  were  placed  in  the  cities.  The  re- 
sult was  "  plunder,  oppression  and  murder."  Spartan 
power  was  based  on  military  force,  and  therefore  required 
military  force  to  maintaip.it.  It  would  endure  only  so  long 
as  Sparta  was  supreme  on  land  and  sea.  Meanwhile  her 
enemies  were  increasing.  Everywhere  the  exiles  were 
planning  revenge  and  the  populace  was  becoming  restive. 
With  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Lysander  the  decarchies 
fell,  but  the  hatred  and  fear  of  Sparta  did  not  decrease. 
Thebes  and  Corinth,  who  had  borne  their  share  of  the  war 
against  Athens,  felt  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
share  of  the  rewards.  Spartan  ambition  frightened  them 
and  they  refused  to  follow  Sparta's  lead.1 

The  war  with  Persia  which  followed  the  march  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  gave  to  Sparta  an  opportunity  to  unite  the 
Greeks  in  a  great  Panhellenic  movement.    Allies  in  Thessaly 

1  Botsford,  Hellenic  History,  ch.  xxi. 
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had  already  been  secured  in  the  formation  of  an  Hellenic 
league.  Agesilaus  planned  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Aga- 
memnon and  led  his  forces  to  Aulis  for  a  sacrifice.  He 
misused  his  powers  and  alienated  his  allies  by  the  gift  of 
appointments  to  his  friends.  Other  Greeks  refused  to  join 
and  Thebes  was  openly  hostile.  Theban  cavalry  scattered 
his  men  at  the  sacrifice.  Though  all  chance  of  a  Panhel- 
lenic  army  was  gone,  Agesilaus  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  was  making  considerable  headway  against  Persia 
when  events  in  Greece  called  him  home.1 

The  enemies  of  Sparta  had  found  common  cause  and 
had  united  to  wage  war  once  again  for  the  freedom  of  Hel- 
las. Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos  and  many  of  the 
islands  formed  a  league,  and  in  395  the  Corinthian  war 
began.  Though  it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  all  Panhellenic 
hopes,  Gorgias  2  and  Lysias,*  the  orators,  urged  the  Greeks 
to  lay  aside  these  local  differences  and  unite  for  a  great  war 
with  Persia.  One  event  made  this  impossible.  In  393, 
Conon,  an  Athenian,  admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet,  won  a 
victory  off  Cnidus  which  destroyed  Spartan  naval  suprem- 
acy, and  then  with  Persian  money  aided  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens.  Persia  knew  well  how  to  pre- 
vent united  action  among  the  Greeks.  Athens,  once  again 
able  to  lift  her  head  and  hope  for  a  renewal  of  wealth  and 
empire,  began  the  formation  of  a  new  league  among  the 
islanders  and  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  Sparta.4 

In  spite  of  her  naval  defeat  Sparta  was  still  supreme  01* 
land.    The  Boeotians  were  discouraged  and  an  attempt  was 

1  Meyer,  op.  cit.t  vol.  v,  pp.  204  et  seq. ;  Xenophon,  ed.  Marchant 
3  vols.  (Oxford,  1900),  Hcllenica  vii,  1,  3,  4. 

2  Philostratus,  Vita  Sophistarum  ed.  Kayser  (Leipzig,  1870-1),  9,  2. 

•Lysias,  ed.  Heide,  Oxford  1913  Olympiakos;  cf.  Jebb,  Attic  Orators 
from  Antiphon  to  Isaeus  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1893),  vol.  i,  p.  155. 

4  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  vol.  v,  pp.  238  et  seq. 
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made  in  the  winter  of  392-1  to  secure  peace.  Sparta  an- 
nounced that  she  was  willing  to  grant  freedom  to  all  the 
Greeks,  common  use  of  the  seas,  and  to  allow  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  walls.1  But  the  old  Athe- 
nian war  party  was  in  control.  They  talked  of  the  dangers 
to  the  democracy  if  peace  were  made  before  Sparta  was 
crushed,  of  the  losses  that  might  follow,  and  they  held  out 
hopes  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands  and  property  on  the 
Chersonese  in  the  event  of  victory.  Andocides,  the  orator, 
endeavored  to  break  down  the  opposition  to  peace.  He 
pointed  out  that  neither  their  allies  nor  the  Great  King 
would  allow  the  fruition  of  the  dreams  of  regained  power. 
He  reminded  them  that  the  democracy  had  been  disturbed 
only  when  Athens  was  crushed ;  that  Athens  had  prospered 
and  gained  her  power  during  the  intervals  of  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  had  suffered  and  lost  in  every  war  that  she  had 
waged  with  that  city.  For  the  crushing  of  Sparta  he  held 
that  Athens  had  neither  the  men  nor  the  arms  nor  the 
money.  "  That  to  enter  upon  a  just  and  fair  peace  is  much 
wiser  than  to  carry  on  war  you  all  seem  to  understand 
clearly,  Athenians."  2  Peace  could  not  be  secured,  however. 
The  following  year  the  Athenian  general  Iphicrates  won  a 
victory  on  land.  The  tide  began  to  turn  against  Sparta  and 
she  appealed  to  Persia.  To  have  Sparta  crushed  was  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  Great  King.  In  addition,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  willing  to  pay  his  price  for  support.  Once 
his  financial  aid  was  withdrawn  from  Athens  and  her  allies, 
they  could  do  naught  but  accept  his  terms.  A  conference 
met  at  Sardis,  of  which  this  proclamation  was  the  outcome : 

King  Artaxerxes  deems  it  right  that  the  cities  of  Asia  with 
the  islands  of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus  should  belong  to  himself. 

1  Meyer,  op.  cit,  pp.  251,  2. 

•Andocides  ed.  Blass  (Leipzig,  1906),  On  the  Peace. 
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The  remaining  cities,  small  and  great,  he  wishes  to  leave  inde- 
pendent, with  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  ImbrOs,  and  Scyros, 
which  three  as  formerly  are  to  belong  to  Athens.  Should  any 
of  the  parties  concerned  not  accept  this  peace,  I,  Artaxerxes, 
together  with  those  who  share  my  views,  will  wage  war  against 
him  or  them  by  land  and  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money.1 

To  the  familiar  terms  of  eleuiheria  kai  autonomia,  a  new 
^  principle  had  been  added — the  armed  enforcement  of  peace. 
With  the  exception  of  the  shamef  ul  surrender  of  the  Asiatic 
cities,  the  peace  seemed  eminently  fair  and  just.  In  fact,  it 
brought  untold  confusion.  The  Athenian  maritime  alli- 
ance was  broken  up  and  the  naval  power  of  Athens  was  so 
shattered  that  pirates  once  more  ruled  the  seas.  The  Boeo- 
tian League  was  disbanded  and  with  it  went  the  hopes  of 
Thebes.  Only  Sparta  remained  the  gainer.  The  principles 
of  armed  force  for  which  she  stood  had  been  vindicated  in 
fact  if  not  in  word.  It  was  generally  understood  that  she 
was  to  enforce  the  peace  with  Persian  backing.2  Her  power 
in  the  Peloponnesus  was  not  injured  and  there  were  none 
that  might  gainsay  her,  none  to  protect  the  weaker  states  nor 
the  peace  itself  against  her.  Autonomy  was  easily  trans- 
lated to  mean  the  rule  of  the  friends  of  Sparta.8  Decarchies 
were  once  again  set  up  and  there  followed  a  new  series  of 
revolutions.  Exiles  again  wandered  in  armed  mercenary 
bands  and  menaced  life  and  property  throughout  the  land. 
More  cities  were  taken  during  the  period  of  the  peace  than 
before  it  had  been  concluded.4 

Sparta  herself  broke  the  peace.    To  punish  Mantinea  for 

1  Xenophon,  Hellenica  v,  1,  31 ;  cf.  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  vol.  v,  pp.  267 
et  seq. 

*  Botsford,  Hellenic  History,  ch.  xxi. 

*Cf.  Glover,  op.  cit.t  p.  108. 

*Isocrates,  ed.  Blass,  2  vols.  (Leipzig,  1885),  Peace. 
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disaffection  she  crushed  and  destroyed  that  city.1  Then  a 
Spartan  commander  without  justification  seized  the  citadel 
of  Thebes.  When  he  was  tried  at  Sparta  for  his  infraction 
of  the  peace,  Agesilaus  defended  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  he  escaped 
with  a  fine.     The  citadel  was  kept.2 

To  the  north  a  group  of  states  were  offering  a  new  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  peace  and  unity.  Olynthus  in  the 
Chalcidice  had  become  the  center  of  a  federal  union.  Citi- 
zens in  each  state  of  the  league  were  given  full  rights  of 
citizenship  in  every  other  state  and  thus  were  held  together 
by  a  common  interest.  Even  those  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  organization  soon  lost  their  local  interests  in  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  Its  growing  power  was  regarded  as  a 
menace  by  its  neighbors  and  by  the  Spartans.  Federalism 
had  no  place  in  a  world  ruled  by  Sparta.  When  the  Olyn- 
thian  union  had  been  destroyed  by  a  short  war,  Spartan 
power  had  reached  its  climax.  Agesilaus  had  attained  the 
goal  of  his  desires. 

The  man  who  led  his  city  to  these  achievements  was  Agesilaus, 
the  embodiment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  spirit,  patriotic,  ambi- 
tious and  efficient,  but  with  stunted  ideals,  unprogressive  alike 
in  military  art,  in  statesmanship  and  in  humanism — a  man  who 
tested  the  right  or  wrong  of  every  action  by  the  sole  advant- 
age of  Sparta,  whose  vision,  limited  to  brute  power,  took  no 
account  of  the  moral  forces  roused  through  Hellas  by  his  policy 
of  blood  and  iron.3 

The  armed  forces  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  supported  by 
these  moral  forces  of  disappointment  and  indignation,  were 
preparing  to  crush  the  power  of  Sparta,  to  punish  her  for 

1Diodorus  Siculus  xv,  i. 

*  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  v,  2,  25  et  seq. 

8  Botsford,  Hellenic  History,  ch.  xxi. 
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her  breach  of  the  peace  and  to  compel  her  to  allow  the  Hel- 
lenes to  live  in  peace,  free  and  secure.  Athens  had  been 
busy  in  the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy.  Alliances  with 
Chios,  Byzantium  and  Chalcis  were  secured,  and  in  377  the 
second  Athenian  Confederacy  was  launched,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  maritime  states.1  In  this  Athens  had  been  care- 
ful to  keep  the  peace.  No  one  was  forced  to  come  in ;  each 
treaty  provided  for  local  freedom  and  autonomy.  The 
assembly  of  the  allies  met  free  from  Athenian  interference 
and  only  required  Athenian  sanction  for  action.  No  tribute 
was  collected,  but  ships  and  money  were  to  be  contributed 
when  needed.  The  purpose  of  the  league  was  defence 
against  Sparta. 

Thebes  meanwhile  had  been  able  to  drive  the  Spartan 
garrison  out  of  the  citadel  and  to  reorganize  the  Boeotian 
League.2  In  alliance  with  Athens  accordingly  she  declared 
war  upon  Sparta  for  the  freedom  of  Hellas.8  Though  the 
allies  outmatched  Sparta  in  strength,  they  were  unable  to 
make  headway.  Thebes  left  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to 
Athens  and  turned  to  increasing  her  own  power  at  the  cost 
of  the  very  principles  of  liberty  and  law  for  which  she  had 
gone  to  war.  Thespiae  was  subjugated,  Plataea  was  de- 
stroyed again,  and  the  conquest  of  Phocis  was  started.4 
Athens  became  alarmed  and  turned  to  Sparta.  In  374  a 
peace  conference  at  Sparta  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the 
King's  Peace.  But  the  difficulties  had  not  been  settled. 
The  democratic  party  in  a  small  state  appealed  for  help. 

1  Marshall,  The  Second  Athenian  Confederacy  (Cambridge,  1905), 
pp.  14  et  seq. 

2  On  the  organization  of  this  confederacy  cf.  Botsford,  ''The  Constitu- 
tion and  Politics  of  the  Boeotian  League,"  in  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
vol.  xxv  (1910),  pp.  271-296. 

'Meyer,  op.  cit.f  vol.  v,  p.  381. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  390  et  seq. 
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and  Timotheus,  the  Athenian  admiral,  gave  it.  Elsewhere 
the  same  consequences  followed.  Sparta  continued  to 
establish  oligarchies  and  Athens  to  aid  democracies  and 
the  war  continued.1  To  put  an  end  to  this,  to  check  the 
advancing  power  of  Thebes  and  to  bring  an  end  to  hostil- 
ities a  congress  was  called  to  meet  in  Sparta  in  37 1.1  Here 
was  represented  all  Hellas,  and  Persia  as  well,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  general  peace.  Though  men  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  all  wars,  they  sought  a  way 
to  prevent  the  disputes  which  were  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  strife.  It  was  recognized  that  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in 
the  governmental  differences  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
In  every  small  state  in  Greece  the  democratic  party  looked 
to  Athens  for  support  and  the  oligarchic  to  Sparta.  Alli- 
ances followed  the  will  of  the  party  in  power.  Party  strife 
led  to  appeals  on  both  sides,  and  these  involved  the  two 
leading  states  in  war  with  each  other.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  only  solution  lay  in  open  friendship  between  the  two 
powers  and  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  in  such  local  dis- 
putes. To  compass  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  peace  pro- 
vided that  all  governors  should  be  withdrawn,  each  state 
should  be  left  free  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government 
and  its  own  alliances,  and  armaments  should  be  disbanded, 
both  naval  and  military.  Furthermore,  "  if  any  state  trans- 
gressed these  stipulations,  it  lay  at  the  option  of  any  power 
whatsoever  to  aid  the  states  so  injured,  while  conversely, 
to  bring  such  aid  was  not  compulsory  on  any  power  against 
its  will."  *  The  last  provision  proved  to  be  the  weak  link 
in  the  chain. 

The  success  of  the  plan  involved  the  end  of  the  growing 
power  of  Thebes.    Athens  and  Sparta  would  allow  no  rival. 

1  Diodorus  xv,  4.    Xen.,  Hell,  vi,  2. 
*  X«il,  Hell  vi,  3. 
8  Ibid.,  vi,  3,  20. 
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Epaminondas,  the  Theban  representative,  was  ordered  by 
the  congress  to  sign  for  Thebes  only  and  to  allow  the  other 
Boeotians  to  sign  for  themselves.  This  meant  the  end  of 
the  Boeotian  League.  Rather  than  yield  to  what  they  re- 
garded as  virtual  destruction,  the  Thebans  withdrew  from 
the  conference  and  their  state  was  excluded  from  the  treaty.1 
Sparta  thereupon  took  up  the  burden  of  enforcing  the  peace 
against  Thebes.2  One  Spartan  opposed  this  action  before 
the  assembly  and  made  a  remarkable  suggestion.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  army  should  be  recalled  and  disbanded  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty;  that  contributions  should  then  be 
placed  at  Delphi ; 

then,  if  any  one  violated  the  peace  or  the  independence  of  the 
states,  all  others  could  be  invited  in  and  funds  would  be  at  hand. 
The  sanction  of  heaven  and  the  enforcement  of  the  peace  would 
thus  be  secured  with  the  least  annoyance  to  the  states.  But  the 
assembly  on  hearing  these  words  agreed  that  this  man  was  talk- 
ing nonsense.8 

The  Spartan  army  advanced  against  Thebes  unsupported  by 
Athens.  Leuctra  followed,  and  with  it  came  the  collapse  of 
Spartan  supremacy  and  the  end  of  all  the  bright  hopes  of 
the  peace  conference.  Every  state  remembered  its  long 
years  of  oppression  and  broke  loose  from  Sparta.  Athens, 
in  spite  of  her  recent  pledge  and  the  mutual  obligation  for 
the  war  against  Thebes,  made  use  of  the  situation  to  in- 
crease her  own  powers.  She  gathered  around  herself  a 
group  of  the  smaller  cities,  held  a  conference  and  secured 
peace  among  them  with  a  pledge  to  protect  them  in  case  of 
need.4    Thebes  followed  up  her  victory  by  an  invasion  of 

1  Xcn.,  Hell.,  vii,  i  et  seq. 

*  Diodorus  xv,  6. 

s  Xen.,  Hell.,  vi,  4,  2.    Trans,  by  Dakytis,  3  vols.  (New  York,  1890-97). 

4  Ibid.,  vi,  5,  1  et  seq. 
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the  Peloponnesus.  The  old  alliance  was  broken  up,  Mes- 
sene  was  rebuilt  and  a  league  was  formed  among  the  Arca- 
dians to  act  as  a  check  on  Sparta.1  Not  until  Theban 
power  became  threatening  did  Athens  remember  her  oaths 
and  engage  in  the  war  in  defence  of  the  peace.2 

The  army  of  Thebes  was  not  strong  enough  to  secure  her 
position,  so  she  in  turn  called  a  series  of  meetings,  with  the 
aid  of  Persia,  whose  trade  was  suffering  from  the  prolon- 
gation of  hostilities.  Meetings  were  held  at  Delphi  and  at 
Susa,  which  attempted  to  destroy  Athenian  naval  power 
and  to  secure  recognition  of  Theban  leadership,  but  they 
resulted  only  in  contempt  for  the  Great  King.  A  seventh 
meeting,  this  time  at  Thebes,  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by 
many  smaller  states  of  the  usual  terms  of  freedom  and 
autonomy.  They  refused,  however,  to  take  any  oath  which 
would  bind  them  to  Thebes.  It  is  probable  that  the  The- 
bans  proposed  an  alliance  to  compel  Sparta  to  accept  the 
peace  and  recognize  Messene.  This  the  other  states  de- 
clined.8 The  final  effort  of  the  Thebaris  to  secure  control 
and  of  the  other  states  to  defend  themselves  came  at  Man- 
tinea.  Though  a  Theban  victory,  it  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  and  the  end  of  the  power  of  his  city.4 

No  one  state  stood  out  in  the  general  chaos  strong  enough 
to  dominate.  A  balance  of  powej;  more  stable  it  was  thought 
than  that  between  AtEens  and  Sparta  had  been  established. 
All  save  Sparta  united  and  a  common  peace  was  made,  "  so 
that  putting  aside  the  war  against  each  other,  each  shall 
make  his  own  city  as  great  and  prosperous  as  possible,  and 

1  Meyer,  op.  cit.y  vol.  v,  pp.  449  et  seq. 

*  Xen.  Hell,  vii,  1 ;  cf.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  graecorum 
(3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  191 5),  159. 

8  Xen.  Hell  vii,  i,  27,  33  et  seq.,  39  et  seq. ;  cf.  Meyer,  op.  cif,  vol.  v, 
p.  430. 

4  Xen.,  Hell,  vii,  5,  25. 
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shall  remain  useful  to  friends  and  strong."  An  offer  to 
unite  with  revolting  satraps  against  Persia  was  refused.  If 
the  Great  King  did  not  interfere  with  them,  they  would  not 
make  war  on  him.1 

The  hope  for  peace  was  vain.  A  quarrel  between  Thebes 
and  Phocis,  which  had  not  been  settled,  led  to  strife,  which 
was  easily  turned  into  a  Sacred  War  by  the  Thebans. 
Athens  and  Sparta  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Phocians,  and  the 
Thebans  called  in  Philip  of  Macedon.  With  his  entrance  a 
new  element  appeared  in  Hellenic  history. 

In  the  meantime  the  second  Athenian  Confederacy,  f rom 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  had  fallen  on  difficult 
times.  The  Athenians  had  departed  from  their  lofty  re- 
solves, had  failed  to  protect  the  allies  properly  and  had 
spent  the  money  of  the  league  for  their  own  purposes. 
Some  of  the  states  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  and 
others  had  been  plundered  by  the  mercenary  soldiers  which 
were  hired  to  defend  them.  Epaminondas  had  stirred  up 
discontent  among  the  allies,  and  in  357  several  of  the 
islands,  led  by  Chios,  Rhodes  and  the  city  o\  Byzantium, 
and  supported  by  Mausolus  of  Caria,  revolted.  Persia  in- 
terfered, and  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  seceders.  There  were  some  who  op- 
posed the  peace  in  the  hope  of  regaining  what  had  been 
lost,  but  sound  counsels  of  finance  and  polity  prevailed  and 
peace  was  made.  Within  a  year  the  confederacy  had  col- 
lapsed entirely.  Thus  because  of  the  short-sighted,  self- 
seeking  policy  of  Athens  the  last  experiment  in  Hellenic 
unification  during  the  days  of  Greek  freedom  had  failed.2 
All  the  powers  had  passed — Athenian,  Spartan,  Olynthian. 
Theban,  and  Athenian  again.    There  was  no  power  strong 


1  Dittenberger,  182.    Diodorus,  xv,  10. 
*  Marshall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  113  et  seq. 
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enough  to  lead,  no  city  willing  enough  to  follow.  When 
peace  and  unity  came  to  the  Hellenic  world,  it  was  com- 
pelled from  without. 

To  the  north,  in  the  valley  above  modern  Saloniki,  lay 
Pella,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Its  kings  had 
been  in  close  relations  with  Athens  for  a  century.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  throne  had  been  seized  by  Philip.  He  possessed  a  genius 
for  organization,  remarkable  foresight,  a  shrewd  mind,  but 
an  unscrupulous  character.  The  greatest  general  Greece 
had  produced  had  been  his  tutor  in  military  science.  He 
had  acquired  the  throne  by  violence  and  he  knew  his  own 
powers  and  the  absolute  nature  of  his  rule.  In  early  life 
he  had  learned  what  the  weaknesses  of  Greece  were  and 
how  they  might  be  used  to  his  advantage.  It  became  his 
ambition  to  raise  himself  with  his  little  kingdom,  despised 
as  barbarian  by  the  cultured  Greeks  of  the  south,  to  a  con- 
trolling place  in  the  Greek  world.1 

Philip's  first  task  was  the  organization  of  his  own  king- 
dom. All  opposition  was  crushed.  Every  man  subject  to 
him  was  trained  in  the  newest  methods  of  warfare.  Sup- 
plies of  money  and  munitions  were  gathered  and  the  entire 
nation  was  placed  on  a  war  basis.  The  citizen  armies  of  the 
Greek  states  had  been  accustomed  to  fighting  only  in  dull 
seasons.  To  the  armies  that  Philip  organized,  seasons  made 
no  difference ;  they  were  ready  to  fight  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  under  any  conditions.2 

The  problem  of  foreign  relations  was  solved  with  the 
same  efficiency.    Measures  were  taken  to  secure  friends  and 

1  Pickard-Cambridge,  Demosthenes  and  the  Last  Days  of  Greek  Free- 
dom (London,  1914),  pp.  143  *f  seq. 

'Demosthenes,  ed.  Dindorff,  rev.  by  Blass,  3  vols.  (Leipzig,  1891- 
1907),  trans,  by  Kennedy,  C.  R.,  5  vols.  (London,  1903 ),  Phil,  iii,  49, 
01  i,  4. 
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prevent  a  coalition  of  Greeks  against  him.  Gold  was  dis- 
bursed freely  among  the  venal  to  obtain  support.  For  some, 
the  flattery  of  friendship  sufficed.  Others  were  gained  by 
promises  of  support  in  local  politics  or  petty  wars.  Exhi- 
bitions of  his  power  won  the  fearful.  Before  the  final  con- 
flict began  there  was  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  every 
city  of  Greece  and  some  cities  had  declared  themselves  his 
friends.1 

Philip  was  entirely  without  scruple.  The  old  rules  of 
warfare  did  not  bind  him.  Treaties  and  truces  he  broke 
whenever  his  purposes  required.  Frequently  he  avowed 
friendship  for  a  city  and  promised  support  and  alliance. 
Once  a  foothold  was  secured  in  this  way,  he  forgot  his 
promises  and  the  city  fell.  Captured,  it  might  expect  no 
mercy.  The  surrounding  country  was  devastated,  the  city 
destroyed,  its  men  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  while  its 
women,  too  often,  suffered  a  worse  fate.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood a  colony  of  Macedonians  was  settled  to  secure  the 
region.2  Spies  in  Philip's  employ  were  everywhere.  One 
Athenian  was  executed  for  accepting  his  bribe  to  burn  an 
arsenal  in  Athens.3 

Two  things  were  needed  to  establish  his  place  in  the  sun 
of  the  uEgean  world :  recognition  by  the  Greek  states  as  a 
leading  power  in  order  that  he  might  dominate  their  councils, 
and  the  stretch  of  seacoast  reaching  from  Saloniki  to  Byzan- 
tium— modern  Constantinople — to  secure  for  him  the  rich 
gold  mines  of  Thrace,  but  above  all  to  give  him  a  vantage 
point  from  which  he  might  outrival  and  crush  the  com- 
mercial and  naval  power  of  Athens.  Conquest  of  Thessaly 
and  the  Theban  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Sacred  War 

1  Cf.  Dem.,  Phil  i,  6 ;  ii,  19. 

*  Pickard-Cambridge,  op,  cit.,  pp.  155  et  seq.,  159  et  seq.,  pp.  191  et  seq.t 
206  et  seq. 

8  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown,  132. 
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secured  him  the  first  of  these.  Success  made  him  head 
of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  the  great  religious  body 
of  Greece,  with  tremendous  prestige.1  All  his  resources 
and  all  his  ability  were  directed  towards  gaining  the  coast- 
land.  Clever  trickery  and  quick  action  won  him  important 
gains  in  the  very  beginning.  Success  attended  him  nearly 
to  the  end. 

One  Athenian  saw  the  purposes  of  Philip  and  realized 
what  threatened.  Demosthenes,  the  orator,  went  before  the 
people  and  declaimed  against  Philip.  He  showed  them  that 
Philip  was  a  despot  who  desired  universal  empire  and 
sought  it  without  regard  to  peace  or  justice;  2  that  he  had 
the  advantages  of  a  despot  in  his  ability  to  send  his  men 
whenever  and  wherever  he  willed,  answerable  to  no  one, 
publishing  or  concealing  his  designs  as  he  chose;  that  he 
was  unscrupulous  in  strategy  and  brutal  in  execution,  plun- 
dering and  pillaging,  enslaving  and  murdering  without 
mercy.8  The  wealth  and  power  of  Athens,  Demosthenes 
declared,  was  the  king's  ultimate  objective ;  her  democratic 
constitution,  his  most  hated  foe.  "  Democracies  and  des- 
pots cannot  exist  together."  "  Every  king  and  despot  is  a 
foe  to  freedom."  4  In  democratic  Athens  leaders  could 
not  act  save  after  deliberation  by  the  people,  and  to  the 
people  they  must  report.  Philip's  speed  and  precision  were 
impossible  to  them.  Preparedness  was  the  only  means  of 
safety :  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  large  fleet,  and  the 
training  of  a  strong  citizen  army.  Hasty  levies  of  citizens, 
called  to  arms  only  at  the  approach  of  danger,  would  be  of 
no  avail  against  the  skilled  forces  of  Philip.5 

1  Pickard-Cambridge,  op.  cit.t  pp.  288  et  seq. 

8  Dem.  Phil,  ii,  7,  8. 

8  Id.,  01.  i,  4,  25 ;  et  seq. 

*  Id.,  Phil.  ii,2S;  01.  i,  5. 

*Id.,  Phil  i,  4. 
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The  situation  in  Thrace  called  for  immediate  attention. 
Demosthenes  showed  the  nature  of  Philip's  treachery  there, 
and  called  on  the  people  to  avenge  and  protect  their  friends 
and  allies.1 

Opposition  immediately  arose.  Some  asked,  "  What 
does  all  this  signify?  How  is  the  state  concerned  in  Philip's 
actions  in  Thrace?"  To  them  he  replied:  "  Religion  and 
justice  have  the  same  obligation,  be  the  subject  of  the  offence 
great  or  small."  2  "  But  the  war  is  far  off  and  of  no  con- 
cern to  Athens.  Philip  is  friendly  toward  the  city  and 
would  be  on  good  terms  with  us."  "  Philip's  character  will 
not  let  him  rest  content.  Already  made  great  by  Athenian 
neglect,  he  will  soon  be  bringing  the  war  to  Attica.  Pro- 
testations of  friendship  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  Thracian 
cities,  as  they  will  of  Athens  if  we  are  careless.  The  choice 
is  between  war  yonder  with  an  enemy  discredited  by  deceit 
or  war  close  by  with  a  successful,  and  therefore  more 
powerful  enemy."  * 

Men,  probably  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  attacked  Demosthenes 
bitterly.  They  called  him  a  soured  water-drinker,  declared 
that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Philip's  opponents  in  other 
cities  or  else  that  Philip's  offer  to  him  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently high.  They  extolled  the  character  and  ability  of 
Philip  and  claimed  that  it  was  useless  for  Athens  to  fight 
him.  "  Better  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  coming  leader 
of  the  Greeks."  These  men  Demosthenes  attacked  as  trai- 
tors who  measure  happiness  by  their  belly  and  all  that  is 
base,  while  freedom  and  independence  they  count  as 
nothing.4 

Demosthenes,  01.  i,  passim. 
2  /(/.,  Phil  ill,  16. 

*Id.,  0l\t  14,  15,  26. 

*  Pickard-Cambridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  280,  Dem.,  Phil,  ii,  30;  On  the  Crown, 
296;  Aeschines,  On  the  Crown,  81,  173. 
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Lovers  of  peace  talked  of  the  great  prosperity  of  Athens, 
the  abundant  blessings  of  tranquility,  and  compared  them 
with  the  breakdown  of  trade,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
large  forces,  the  loss  of  men  and  money,  and  all  the  evils  in 
the  train  of  war.1  They  thought  it  better  to  suffer  humilia- 
tions in  Thrace  than  to  risk  all  in  war.  Isocrates  even  ap- 
pealed to  Philip  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Greeks,  and  held  that 
his  only  opponents  were  those  whose  personal  interests  were 
challenged.2  The  rich  objected  to  the  expense  and  concealed 
their  wealth,  Demosthenes  declared,  to  escape  the  burdens. 
The  artisans  in  the  city  were  willing  to  vote  f  of  war  in  the 
assembly,  but  were  not  willing  to  go  themselves.  Success 
or  failure  in  the  war  meant  little  to  them,  while  absence  on 
service  meant  possibly  loss  of  life,  but  surely  ruin.  Xeno- 
J>hon  complained  that  they  would  not  leave  their  benches 
though  Attica  itself  were  invaded.  The  farmer  could  not 
see  beyond  the  confines  of  Attica.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
fight  in  defence  of  his  own  fields,  but  was  not  interested  in  a 
war  in  far-off  Thrace  which  did  not  appear  to  be  his  own.5 
The  peace  party  declared  the  whole  dispute  was  due  to  the 
<iesire  of  a  few  men  to  plunder  the  public  treasury.4  To 
such  men  Demosthenes  could  only  show  the  reality  of  the 
danger,  the  menace  of  Philip's  despotism  to  free  Athens. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  glories  of  past  days,  of  the  men 
who  scorned  to  live  if  it  could  not  be  with  freedom.5  He 
pointed  the  way  to  success : 

1  Dem.,  On  the  Peace,  24,  5.  On  the  Chersonese,  8.  On  the  Embassy, 
88  et  seq. 

*  Isocrates,  Philip  pus  73  et  seq. 

8  Dem.,  On  the  Naval  Boards,  25;  Xen.,  Eton,  vi,  5-8,  cf.  Pickard- 
Cambridge,  Public  Orations  of  Demosthenes  (Oxford,  1912),  Intro- 
duction, p.  20. 

4  Dem.,  On  the  Chersonese,  52. 

6  Id.,  01.  iii,  28  et  seq.  On  the  Chersonese  40;  On  the  Crown,  205 
ei  seq. 
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If  each  of  you  can  be  relied  upon  to  act  when  his  duty  bids  him 
and  when  his  services  will  be  of  use  to  his  country ;  if  he  who 
has  money  will  contribute  and  he  who  is  of  military  age  will 
enlist  for  the  campaign.1 

Not  her  marketable  commodities  made  Athens  great  and 
wealthy,  but  her  freedom  and  power.2 

The  fire  of  the  orator's  eloquence  aroused  the  people  to 
momentary  enthusiasm.  They  voted  for  war  and  for  large 
expeditions,  then  failed  to  contribute  money  or  to  enlist. 
The  time  of  the  assembly  was  wasted  in  discussions  over 
the  conduct  of  the  generals  and  the  advisability  of  entrust- 
ing larger  forces  to  them.  As  a  result  but  small  fleets  and 
armies  were  dispatched,  and  these  arrived  too  late.3  Demos- 
thenes tried  in  vain  to  secure  speed  and  service.  "All  words 
without  action  are  vain  and  idle."  4  "  Voting  alone  will 
not  save  the  state."  *  He  went  throughout  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  form  a  league  against 
Philip.  The  Greeks  mistrusted  Athens  and  would  not  fol- 
low her.6 

Philip  advanced  with  constant  success  until  he  reached 
the  Bosphorus  and  threatened  the  Athenian  food  supply. 
Then  Athens  awoke.  Alliances  were  made,  fleets  and  armies 
dispatched,  and  Philip  was  driven  back  from  under  the  walls 
of  Byzantium.7  Athenian  power  alone  blocked  his  path  to 
empire.  On  a  convenient  pretext,  he  marched  south  into 
Greece.     The  words  of  Demosthenes  had  come  true,  the 

1  Dcm.,  Phil  i,  7. 

2  Id.,  Phil,  iv,  50. 
8  Id.,  01.  iii,  4. 

4  Id.  01.  ii,  12;  Phil.,  ii,  3. 

6  Id.,  On  the  Chersonese,  77. 

*  Pi ckard- Cambridge,  Demosthenes,  p.  306. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  348,  et  seq. 
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dience  and  respect  that  they  would  follow  him  through  fire 
and  into  the  jaws  of  death  and  would  achieve  great  deeds 
under  his  eyes.1  Xenophon's  symbol  of  order  and  efficiency 
was  a  well-organized  army  or  a  noble  trireme,  a  splendid 
sight  for  friendly  eyes,  but  a  thing  of  terror  to  the  enemy. 
But  a  disorganized  force  was  the  worst  example  of  confu- 
sion and  failure.2  He  knew  from  his  own  experience  all  the 
things  that  make  war  hard,  the  tasteless  food,  the  restless 
slumber,  the  pains  and  the  horrors  of  battle.3  But  he  had 
also  tasted  of  the  joys  of  victor)',  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  the 
pursuit,  the  slaughter. 

In  what  language  shall  I  describe  the  exultation  of  these 
warriors  at  their  feats  of  arms.  With  what  assumption  they 
bind  on  their  brows  the  glittering  wreath  of  glory ;  with  what 
mirth  and  jollity  they  congratulate  themselves  on  having  raised 
their  cities  to  newer  heights  of  fame.  Each  citizen  claims  to 
have  shared  in  the  plan  of  campaign  and  to  have  slain  the 
greatest  number.  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  find  where  false 
embellishment  will  not  creep  in,  the  number  stated  to  be  slain 
exceeding  those  that  actually  perished.  So  truly  glorious  a 
thing  does  it  seem  to  them  to  have  won  so  great  a  victory.4 

For  a  man  who  had  experienced  such  feelings  war  had  lost 
most  of  its  terrors.  The  method  of  prevention  of  war 
which  appealed  to  him  as  best  was  preparedness.  Though 
he  recognized  that  a  standing  mercenary  army  would  lead 
a  neighboring  state  to  desire  peace,  the  best  protection  he 
felt  was  not  a  brilliant  armor  like  that  but  the  warlike 
aspect  of  the  whole  state.5 

1  Xen.,  Econ.  xxi,  3-6 ;  Agesilaus,  passim. 
1  Id.,  Econ.  vii,  4-6. 

3  Id.,  Hiero  vi,  15. 

4  Ibid.,  ii,  14  et  seq. 
6  Ibid.,  x,  7 ;  xi.  3. 
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wars,  but  when  men  had  been  compelled  to  live  together 
they  had  learned  the  art  of  war  as  a  part  of  the  arts  of 
government.1  The  causes  of  war,  he  said,  were  the  same  as 
the  causes  of  all  the  other  evils  in  the  state :  discontent,  de- 
sire for  money,  for  power,  for  expansion  of  territory  at  the 
cost  of  one's  neighbor.2  The  basis  for  all  these  he  found  in 
injustice,  which  in  turn  was  founded  on  that  ignorance 
which  led  men  to  regard  expediency  as  the  best  test,  to  dis- 
regard what  they  had  agreed  to  observe,  to  hate  the  good 
and  to  embrace  the  evil.8  In  view  of  this  he  felt  that  the 
guilt  of  war  was  confined  to  the  few  discontented  persons 
who  stirred  up  the  evil.4  He  condemned  the  search  for 
power,  the  ambition  for  glory,  the  desire  for  plunder  which 
led  the  rulers  of  the  state  to  involve  their  people  in  war  and 
to  destroy  cities  and  devastate  lands.5  In  the  Statesman, 
Plato  pointed  out  that  those  who  were  continually  urging 
war  from  an  excessive  love  of  the  military  life,  raised  up 
enemies  for  the  state  and  in  the  end  either  ruined  it  or  en- 
slaved it  to  its  foes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held  that  people 
who  were  too  busy  making  money  and  quietly  looking  after 
their  own  affairs  to  take  war  in  earnest,  found  ways  too 
readily  to  keep  the  peace  out  of  season,  made  their  sons 
and  their  state  unwarlike,  and  so  lay  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies  and  inevitably  became  slaves.6 

Wars  between  Hellenes,  the  philosopher  particularly 
deprecated.  Since  they  were  brothers  and  kinsmen,  he 
called  strife  among  them  discord  and  disorder  rather  than 
war.     The  only  justification  which  he  admitted  for  it  was 

1  Plato,  Laws  678-9 ;  Protagoras  322. 

9  Id.,  Republic  351,  373,  4 J  Ale.  i,  109,  112;  Euthyphro  7;  Phaedo  66  G 

9  Id.,  Ale.  i,  113;  Republic  338;  Laws  686-601. 

4  Id.,  Republic,  tfi  E,  575  B. 

8  Ibid.,  544  et  seq. 

6  Id.,  Statesman  307,  308. 
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the  necessity  of  securing  freedom.  Then  it  should  be  so 
waged  as  to  punish  the  guilty  few  and  to  lay  as  little 
burden  as  possible  on  the  many  innocent.  Houses  should 
not  be  burned  nor  crops  carried  off,  nor  Hellenic  freemen 
be  made  slave.  The  whole  affair  should  be  waged  with 
reconciliation  in  mind.  The  barbarians,  however,  he  viewed 
as  natural  enemies  on  whom  Hellenes  should  make  war  in 
the  common  interest  of  Hellas.1 

Plato  believed  thoroughly  in  preparedness  as  a  distinct 
advantage,  as  well  as  a  necessity  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  city.    Every  boy  and  every  girl,  he  declared,  should  re- 
ceive some  training  so  that  they  might  aid  in  defence  of  the 
city.2    Not  only  was  such  training  useful  in  time  of  neces- 
sity, but  it  developed  the  body  and  taught  the  noble  lessons 
of  valor  and  self-control.*    Even  the  ideal  state  required 
trained  defenders.    But  they  should  be  trained  not  only  in 
those  arts  which  taught  courage  and  removed  fear  of  death, 
but  also  in  philosophy  which  embraced  other  virtues,  that 
they  might  be  like  watch-dogs,  gentle  toward  friends  and 
fierce  only  toward  enemies.4    In  the  Laws  he  showed  that 
the  Cretan  and  Spartan  law-givers  had  erred  in  that  they 
prepared  their  citizens  only  for  war,  forgetting  that  cour- 
age is  but  one  of  the  virtues  and  that  not  the  highest,  that 
a  man  must  be  just  and  temperate  and  wise  as  well  as  cour- 
ageous.5    Since  he  felt  that  only  the  perfectly  just  could 
ever  attain  the  highest  aim  and  be  safe  from  injury  from 
others,  he  advised  for  the  average  city  preparation  for  war 
in  times  of  peace.6    Hence  it  was  that  education  and  the  arts 

1  Plato,  Republic,  470  et  seq. ;  Menexenus  239. 

%ld.,  Laws,  813,  4;  Republic  422. 

zId.,  Laches  182;  Republic  399;  Laws  815,  6;  Protagoras  359. 

4  Id.,  Republic  373  et  seq. 

lId.,  Laws  630,  661,  7. 

*Ibid.f  829.  » 
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of  war  and  peace  were  to  be  in  common,  and  the  best  phil- 
osophers and  the  bravest  warriors  should  be  kings.1 

In  the  last  analysis  Plato  felt  that  war  was  to  be  waged 
for  but  one  purpose,  which  was  peace.  "  There  neither  is, 
has  been,  nor  ever  will  be  any  amusement  or  instruction 
worth  speaking  of  in  war.  Peace  should  be  kept  as  long 
and  as  well  as  it  can  be."  2 

No  one  can  be  a  true  statesman  whether  he  aims  at  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  or  the  state  who  looks  only  or  first  of 
all  to  external  warfare ;  nor  will  he  ever  be  a  sound  legislator 
who  orders  peace  for  the  sake  of  war  and  not  war  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  And  is  there  not  room  for  courage  in  peace  as 
in  war?8 


With  the  views  of  Plato,  Aristotle  did  not  materially 
differ.  He  regarded  self-interest  as  the  greatest  of  the 
causes  of  war.  The  men  who  had  brought  on  the  wars 
which  had  so  racked  Hellas  he  declared  had  looked  only  to 
their  own  advantage  and  the  interest  of  their  own  form  of 
government  and  were  not  really  concerned  with  the  public 
interest  at  all.4  The  desire  to  dominate  over  others  he  felt 
to  be  unlawful.  "  How  can  that  which  is  not  even  lawful 
be  the  business  of  the  statesman  or  legislator.  Unlawful  it 
certainly  is  to  rule  without  regard  to  justice  where  there  is 
might  but  no  right."  5  So  he  condemned  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  statesmen  who  had  framed  their  constitutions  solely 
with  a  view  to  war,  to  conquer  and  to  rule.  Knowing  no 
higher  employment  than  war,  their  citizens  knew  not  how  to 
use  peace.  Like  iron  unused,  they  had  rusted.  They  had 
not  attained  happiness  and  their  empires  had  passed  away.* 

1  Plato,  Republic  543-  2  Id.,  Laws  803. 

*  Id.,  Laws  628;  Laches  191. 

4  Aristotle,  cd.  Acad.  reg.  boruss,  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1831-70);  Politics, 
trans,  by  Jowett,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  1885),  iv,  11,  18. 

*Ibid.t  vii,  2,  12.  *Ibid.,  vii,  2,  18;  13. 
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Preparedness  he  supported  thoroughly,  both  on  the  pari 
of  the  ruler  and  the  individual.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
leaders  of  the  state,  he  held,  to  know  not  only  its  own 
power,  capacity  and  history,  but  also  the  power  and  capac- 
ity of  its  neighbors  and  the  results  of  wars  elsewhere,  thai 
it  might  keep  peace  with  the  stronger  and  have  the  option 
of  making  war  on  the  weaker.1  He  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  the  virtues  of  military  life,  the  lessons  of  discipline 
and  courage.2 

Aristotle  commended  the  business  of  war  only  as  a  means 
to  the  final  end  of  peace.8  Those  who  brought  on  wars  foi 
selfish  reasons  or  for  the  sake  of  war  itself  he  called  blood- 
thirsty villains.4  In  peace  only  was  a  proper  development 
of  virtue  possible.5  "  The  good  lawgiver  should  inquire 
how  states  and  races  of  men  and  communities  may  partici- 
pate in  a  good  life  and  in  the  happiness  which  is  attainable 
by  them."  • 

1  he  great  champion  of  Hellenic  peace  was  the  rhetoric- 
ian, Isocrates.  He  saw  the  dark  side  of  the  condition  oi 
Hellas,  the  endless  wars,  the  wasting  of  lands,  the  enslave- 
ment of  cities,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  countrj 
full  of  exiles  wandering  and  serving  in  armies  for  hire 
Yet  men  saw  fit  to  weep  over  the  tales  of  calamity  composed 
by  the  poets,  and  statesmen  were  so  taken  up  with  pett) 
interests  that  they  were  not  moved  by  the  actual  calamities 
of  Greece.7  He  saw  peace  treaties  made  which  failed  tc 
settle  the  problem;  eternal  jealousies  and  hatreds  whicl 
were  never  blotted  out. 

1  Aristotle,  Rhetoric  i,  4,  9 
*Id.,  Politics  vii,  15,  3;  Ethics  Hi,  6,  7. 
9  Id.,  Politics  vii,  13.    Ethics  1177  b. 
4  Id.,  Politics  v,  11,  10. 

•  Ibid,,  vii,  1,  14. 

•  Ibid.,  vii,  2,  16  et  seq. 
1  Isocrates,  Panegyricus  167  et  seq.,  Epist.  ix,  4,  Phil.  2. 
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It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  make  treaties  of  peace ;  for  we  do 
not  settle  our  wars  but  only  defer  them  and  wait  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  inflict  some  irremediable  injury  on  one 
another.1 

He  therefore  attacked  the  war  party  in  Athens  vigorously. 
When  they  spake  of  recovering  lost  property,  he  pointed  out 
that  war  had  taken  away  safety  and  prosperity  and  even  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  had  destroyed  the  good  repute  of 
Athens.  He  drew  a  comparison  between  the  Thessalians 
rich  in  fertile  and  extensive  lands  yet  reduced  to  want  by 
never-ending  wars,  and  the  Megarians  who  had  little  or 
nothing  to  start  with  and  yet  by  keeping  peace  with  all  had 
become  the  wealthiest  among  the  Hellenes.*  He  com- 
plained of  the  fact  that,  though  the  democracy  had  been 
overthrown  in  war,  yet  the  people  regarded  the  war  party  as 
the  true  democrats  and  the  supporters  of  peace  as  oligarchs.* 
He  attacked  the  imperialistic  treatment  of  the  allies  and  the 
use  of  mercenary  troops  in  defence  of  the  empire.*  Vic- 
tories such  as  the  Spartans  and  the  Thebans  had  gained 
contrary  to  right,  with  contempt  for  oaths  and  agreements, 
he  regarded  as  more  shameful  and  disgraceful  than  defeats 
suffered  without  cowardice.  In  the  long  run  justice  would 
prevail  and  right  win  over  might.*  On  the  other  hand,  he 
declared  that  true  prosperity  was  gained  by  peace  founded 
on  justice.  For  then  followed  freedom  from  wars,  dangers 
and  civil  disturbances,  increase  in  business,  release  from  the 
burdens  of  war  and  the  privilege  of  tilling  the  land,  sailing 
the  sea  or  engaging  in  any  other  occupation  without  fear. 

1  Isocrates,  Panegyricus  172- 
*/rf.,  Peace  6,  117. 
*  Ibid.,  SI. 


tercourse  with  weaker  states  be  such  as  you  would  require 
that  of  stronger  states  to  be  with  you."  * 

The  solution  which  Isocrates  had  to  offer  for  the  difficul- 
ties of  Hellas  he  presented  through  speeches  to  be  delivered 
at  the  great  festivals.  The  value  of  these  gatherings  he 
appreciated,  and  he  praised  their  founders  for  giving  to  the 
Greeks  a  custom  which  led  them  to  assemble  together  as 
Hellenes,  to  lay  aside  quarrels  and  to  make  treaties  of 
peace.*  Gorgias  and  Lysias  had  both  urged  a  union  of  the 
Greeks  for  a  war  upon  Persia.  This  proposition  Isocrates 
developed  in  380  B.  C.  in  the  Panegyricus*  The  first  essen- 
tial of  his  scheme  was  a  symmachia,  an  offensive  alliance 
under  a  strong  leader.  Nominally  he  proposed  a  joint 
leadership  of  Athens  and  Sparta;  actually  the  burden  of  the 
speech  was  the  right  of  Athens  to  command  and  the  unfit- 
ness of  Sparta.  It  was  probably  a  piece  of  propaganda  to 
aid  in  making  the  second  Athenian  Confederacy  an  Hellenic 
League.*  He  recalled  the  glorious  past  of  Athens,  showed 
how  the  Athenians  had  stood  in  the  forefront  of  battle  in 
the  defence  of  Hellas.  He  brought  back  to  mind  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  period  of  Athenian  rule  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  and  compared  it  with  the  great  unhappiness 
caused  by  the  Spartan  empire.  Idealizing  the  past,  he 
painted  what  he  hoped  for  the  future.  He  acknowledged 
the  wrongs  done  by  Athens,  but  claimed  that  from  her 
downfall  as  a  result  of  them  Athens  had  learned  her  lesson. 

The  first  necessity  that  he  laid  down  was  a  sound  demo- 
cratic government  in  Athens  under  the  leadership  of  her 
best  men,  such  a  government  as  she  had  had  in  the  days  of 
the  Persian  wars.    The  leaders  must  then  lay  aside  all  jeal- 

1  Isocrates,  Ad  Nicotltm  24. 

'  Id.,  Paneg  43. 

'  Kesskr,  Isokrates  vnd  die  panhelleuitche  Idee  (Berlin,  ion),  p.  8. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  24  t '  seq. 


scheme,  backed  up  by  the  sending  of  embassies  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Hellas,  could  not  fail,  he  thought, 
to  bring  the  Greeks  flocking  to  the  support  of  Athens.1 

All  these  efforts  to  secure  peace  among  the  Hellenes  dur- 
ing the  fourth  century  failed,  as  arbitration  had  failed  in 
the  preceding  century.  Though  the  Olympic  priests  refused 
to  receive  as  gifts  trophies  won  from  war  between  Hel- 
lenes,* religion  was  not  strong  enough  to  compass  the  end  of 
such  wars.  Neither  the  arguments  of  the  peace  leaders  nor 
the  endeavors  of  the  statesmen  at  the  general  conferences 
were  of  any  avail.  Occasional  appeals  to  arbitration  met 
with  no  response.  Part  of  the  answer  to  the  question 
why  may  be  found  in  the  changed  conditions  of  warfare. 
Though  the  development  of  trade  and  industry,  the  growth 
of  individual  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of  life  and  of 
desire  for  ease  and  comfort,  the  general  relaxation  of  the 
bonds  by  which  the  man  was  held  to  the  state  made  peace 
seem  more  than  ever  desirable  and  the  burdens  of  war  more 
irksome  and  less  to  be  borne,  the  nature  of  war  itself  had 
changed  to  meet  these  conditions.  The  surplus  of  population 
in  the  country  districts  of  Arcadia  and  northwestern  Greece 
and  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  exiles  furnished  a 
body  of  men  who  were  ready  to  remove  the  burden  of  in- 
dividual service  from  the  citizens  for  a  price.  The  growth 
of  mercenary  armies  led  to  specialization  in  warfare  and 
the  formation  of  a  professional  military  class.  They  fur- 
nished at  one  time  a  constant  war  party  and  an  outlet  for 
the  duties  of  war.'  The  people  could  easily  be  stirred  up  to 
vote  for  a  war  in  which  they  took  little  part.  Since  the 
mercenaries  usually  lived  on  the  country  in  which  they 
were  fighting,  the  expense  was  less  for  the  city  which  em- 

'  Xen.,  Poroi  v. 

*  Cf.  Xen,  Hell.  \u.  2,  ai. 
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